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Art. XII.—Remarks during a Journey ne. North 
America in the Years 1819, 1820, and 1821, in a Series 
of Letters; with an Appendix containing an Account of 
several of the Indian Tribes, and the principal Mission- 
ary Stations. Also a Letter to M. Jean Baptiste Say, 
on the comparative Expense of Free and Slave Labor. 
By Apvam Honeson, Esq. of Liverpool. Collected, ar- 
ranged, and published, By Samvuen Wuitine. New 
York, 1823. pp. 335. 


iHe author of this volume came to the United States 
apparently with a good intention, and a disposition to be 
pleased, qualities of rare occurrence in the transatlantic gen- 
tlemen, who have visited us from time to time in the character 
of travellers. ‘The merit of good intention, and of a prevail- 
ing partiality for truth, undoubtedly belongs to Mr Hodgson, 
which cannot rightly be said, we apprehend, of more than 
one or two of his predecessors. We do not mean, that all 
his representations are accurate ; on the contrary, he is often 
falling into errors, and committing blunders, for which we 
should be puzzled to find a ready apology. Our charity 
would incline us, however, to ascribe these rather to a limited 


observation, and imperfect knowledge of our history, institu- 


ions, laws, and customs, than to any natural propensity for 
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seeing things in a false light, or any inherent love of mis- 
representation. It is true, most wise men would think 
necessary to be well assured of the accuracy of their own in- 
formation, before they should proffer their services to en- 
lighten others, and in this particular we must beg to be ex- 
cused from defending Mr Hodgson, although we may still 
claim the privilege of 1 respecting his motives. 

He tells us, that he travelled upwar ds of seven thousand 
miles in the United States; that is, he went from Maine to 
New Orleans, and from New Orleans back again to Maine. 
He also made an excursion to Canada and the Lakes. His 
remarks are desultory, sometimes woven into the web of a 
narrative, and at others wrought up into discussions of deeper 
interest. On the government of the United States, and the 
peculiarities and manners of the people, he dilates with much 
freedom and confidence. ‘The state of religion and morals 
among us, the condition of the slaves and the Indians, agri- 
culture, domestic economy, missionary establishments, emi- 
gration, the cultivation and sales of cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
Indian corn, the comparative value of labor, stage wagons, 
inns, turpentine, tar pits, and numerous other subjects, edify- 
ing no doubt to the author’s friends at home, are brought 
wader his notice, and receive the benefit of his reflections. 

The first pages of his work are devoted to a series of re- 
marks, and some of them judicious, on emigration to the 
United States and to Canada. He enters into practical cal- 
culations, describes the economy and progress of Mr Birk- 
beck’s establishment, and places in a strong light the priva- 
tions and distresses, which await the first settlers of a new 
country ; from all which he arrives at the conclusion, that no 
good Englishman, who values his peace and comfort, will 


have reason to bless the day, when he deserted the home of 


his fathers to seek for a resting place in the wilds of the new 
world. Even his servant James, who at first was slightly 
touched with the emigration fever, and began to ‘ wonder 
how he and his wife would look on this side of the Atlantic,’ 
was restored to sanity, after passing a few days and nights in 
the log huts of the western woods, and from these short les- 
sons of experience was disposed to think, ‘ that he was bet- 
ter at home than in America.’ This man was doubtless 
moved by the unerring spirit of philosophy and prudence. 
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Mr Hodgson gives us no flattering account of the plan 
adopted by the British government, to induce emigrants to 
settle in Upper Canada. Public lands on the borders of the 
old settlements are parcelled into townships, and the town- 
ships are divided into lots of one hundred acres each. ‘These 
lands are assigned for distribution among persons, who will 
go out and take them up on the following terms. Land 
offices are stationed in suitable places, to one of which the 
emigrant must apply, after he has selected the township in 
which he purposes to settle, and he receives a ticket specify- 
ing the hundred acres, which have fallen to his share. He 
has no other choice, except of the township; the particular 
part, which he is to occupy, is decided by lot. When he 
has cleared five acres, made a certain portion of road, and 


promised, by a formal agreement, that he will not dispose of 


the land under three years, he is favored with a title. The 
distributions are made at stated periods, and it often happens, 
that the impatient emigrant finds his allotted acres to be a 
waste of rocks, waters, or swamps. No remedy is left, but 
to wait till the time of another distribution comes round, and 
perhaps another, before he becomes possessed of such lands 
as can be cultivated. In the mean time, he is living with his 
family at expense, without resources or friends. In addition 
to these terms, the fees of office requisite for gaining posses- 
sion of land amount to more than half the sum, for which 
they could be purchased; so that this pretended gift of the 
sovernment is in reality a burden on the unfortunate sufferers, 
who are seduced away from their homes by imaginary pros- 
pects of relief and comfort in a wilderness. We can easily 
credit Mr Hodgson when he says, that ‘there is not one 
emigrant in five hundred, who does not feel bitterly disap- 
pointed on his arrival at Quebec ;’ and we question not, 
that his servant James decided wisely, if this was the kind of 
emigration, which he contemplated for himself and wife. 

Our author has such a rambling way of narrating his ad- 
ventures, and so successfully sets at defiance the rules of 
unity and method in arranging his materials, that we shall 
attempt neither to unravel the thread of his wanderings, nor 
to bring them into a chronological sequence. At the com- 
mencement of his eleventh letter we find him in Washington, 
listening to the debates on the Missouri question, and making 
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224 Hodgson’s [ April, 
ready for a tour to the south. From Washington to Charles- 
ton he submitted to the discipline of being transported i in the 
mail stage coach, a vehicle with which he seems not to have 
been in the best humor, and we presume for a good reason, 
although he bore his calamities with a spirit as philosophical 
and resigned as could be expected. We do not learn, that 
he was beset with more difficulties, or untoward accidents, 
than are common to travellers. His attention was occasion- 
ally arrested by scenes of novelty, and he confesses himself 
particularly charmed with the musical notes of what he calls 
the ‘ Virginia nightingales,’ or what are known to Ameri- 
cans by the more unpoetical name of frogs. So much was 
he enchanted with the nocturnal concerts of these early har- 
bingers of spring, that for a time he thought himself listening 

to the songs of birds. ‘T opened my window the first night, 
says he, ‘supposing these choristers were birds, and it was 
a night or two before I was undeceived.’ With the poet he 
might say, 

‘Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night.’ 


He had serious apprehensions about his baggage, and, a- 
a precautionary measure, fastened one end of a long chain 
around his trunks on the outside of the coach, and secured it 
with a padlock, while the other end was conducted to the 
inside, and made fast in the hand of his servant; ‘if he had 
a nibble, his attention was arrested; and a bite showed that 
it was high time to stop.’ How often these bites occurred, 
or whether our travellers were in reality attacked, and seized, 
and shot at, by banditti, is not recorded; we are only inform- 
ed, that two chains were broken in the service, and that the 
baggage was found good condition at the end of the 


journey. 


The driver of the coach was usually a black man, and it 
was noticed as an odd circumstance, that he should always be 
accompanied by a small white boy, who regularly went to 
sleep at night fall, and awoke no more till morning. The 
mystery was made plain, however, by the knowledge, that 
the laws of the United States require all mail contractors to 
send the mail under the charge of a white man, and that, in 
the eyes of the said contractors, these sleeping bovs are wake 
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ful, courageous men, armed at all points to protect the mail 
from the assault of robbers, and the perils of accident. Our 
observing traveller is not the only person, who has witnessed 
this abuse, and wondered it should be so slow in coming to 
the ears of the Post Office Department. 

The good people of Raleigh will doubtless be somewhat 
surprised at the discovery, which the author made while 
among them, that all the streets in their beautiful and flourish- 
ing village ‘terminate in the surrounding forest ;’ and his 
Kuropean readers cannot but marvel, that the inhabitants of a 
forest should have the taste and the means, if they had the 


patriotism, to rear in the midst of their woods a statue of 


Washington from the chisel of Canova. 

In the course of this tour the author describes a southern 
tavern, which, to say the least, must be highly gratifying to 
those, who love to hear of American hospitality, and who 
look forward to the time, when, in the progress of coming 
events, they may possibly be sojourners in this land of abun- 
dance and good cheer. Speaking of taverns in ‘ southern 
towns,’ our traveller says, 


‘These are sometimes quite as large, often nearly so, as the 
York-House at Bath. On arriving, your luggage is immediately 
carried to the baggage-room, that the lobby may not be crowded ; 
and the passengers afterwards either send it to their bed-rooms at 
their leisure, or allow it to remain locked up. You are then shown 
into a large room, which communicates with the bar, or into a 
reading-room filled with newspapers from almost every state in the 
Union. Usually about half past eight o’clock the bell rings fon 
breakfast, and you sit down, with sixty or eighty persons, to tea and 
cofiee, and every variety of flesh, fowl, and fish, wheat bread, In- 
dian-corn bread, buck-wheat cakes, &e. &c. Eve ‘ry one rises as 
soon as he has finished his meal, and the busy scene is usually over 
in ten minutes. At two or three o’clock the bell rings, and the 
door unlocks for dinner. ‘The stream rushes in and dribbles ow 
as at breakfast, and the room is clear in less than a quarter of an 
hour. At dinner, there are frequently four or five turkeys on the 
table, and the greatest possible variety and profusion of meat, poul- 
try, and pastry. ‘The waiters, who are numerous, civil, and atten- 
tive, carve: few persons appearing to have leisure to assist thei 
neighbors. ‘There are decanters of brandy in a row down the 
table, which appeared to me to be used with great moderation, and 
for which no extra charge is made. Tea is a repetition of break- 
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fast, with the omission of beef steaks, but in other respects with 
almost equal profusion of meat, fowls, turkey-legs, &c.’ p. 106. 

Who would not emigrate to such a country—a country, 
which, on the veracity of our author, may be emphatically 
styled the land of turkeys? From the time he set his foot 
on the American soil, till he left Virginia, he ‘does not re- 
collect to have dined a single day without a turkey on the 
table ;? and, in ‘ gentlemen’s houses,’ he often saw two. In 
Norfolk, on Christmas’ eve, he was told, that six thousand tur- 
keys were in the market. Now if the marshal’s returns are 
to be credited, and there is any truth in arithmetic, this would 
make two thirds of a turkey for every individual, man, woman, 
and child, master and servant, in that happy town. A family 
eircle of six persons, seated around a dinner table, would 
have their eyes gladdened with the sight of four turkeys in- 
vitingly placed before them; and if to these be added the 
profusion of meat, poultry, and fish, mentioned above as the 
common fare of a tavern, what can be imagined more sump- 
tuous than a Norfolk Christmas’ dinner ? 

After having crossed, as he says, and as we believe, many 
rivers and creeks, and passed through swamps and monoto- 
nous pine barrens; after having seen a rice plantation in 
Georgetown, and been ‘shocked at the vacant looks and 
ragged appearance of the slaves;’ and after several other 
incidents, which we forbear to call up, Mr Hodgson at length 
arrived in the metropolis of South Carolina. Of the prover- 
bial hospitality of that city, so much and so justly lauded by 
strangers, he was made a welcome partaker; and he speaks 
kindly of the attentions of a ‘ venerable friend,’ that was ‘ de- 
scended from one of the old patrician familzes, who form as 
it were the nobility of Carolina.’ So much was he captivated 
with this descendant of the patricians, that he expresses a 
conviction, that even in Europe he would be second to few, 
whether regarded as a statesman, a scholar, or a gentleman. 
The only sources of regret seem to have been, that this 
worthy friend, this green branch of the decaying trunk of 
nobility, whom in another place he calls a general, should be 
a planter and a slave holder. He was nearly reconciled to 
this fatality, however, when he visited the plantation with its 
owner, and found him a humane man, and the slaves happy 
and glad to see their master, who talked familiarly with them, 
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and ordered wine and oranges for the invalids. ‘The slaves 
were seen ‘ cowering over a fire, although the day was op- 
presswvely hot,’ and this in the middle of F ebruary. On the 
whole, he returned from this jaunt, with the impressions of the 
miseries of slavery, which his fancy had pictured, considera- 
bly weakened, notwithstanding he had been thrown into a 
fright at hearing, even in the presence of his benevolent 
friend, a company of slaves ‘hideously called’ a gang. 
What there is in this innocent, old English term, that should 
commit such violence on his nerves, he does not explain ; nor 
does he stop to tell why it should be winged with less melody 
to his ears, than the nautical name of crew, or the military 
one of squadron, or the « ori one of company, or any other 
technical term, which the tyrant custom capriciously invests 
with the trappings of authority and use. 

From the following description of what the author considers 
the first society of Carolina, we almost forget, that we are 
moderns of the nineteenth century, dwelling in a land of equal 

rights and laws, and begin to imagine ourselves back with the 
old Romans, in the days of the aspiring Casar, or the proud 
Tarquin. 

‘The best society here consists of a few old patrician families, 
who form a select circle, into which the “ novi homines,” uniess 
distinguished by great personal merit, find it extremely difficult to 
vain admission. Strangers well introduced, and of ‘personal re- 
spectability, are received with much liberality and attention. 
Many of the old gentlemen were educated at English colleges, and 
retain something of their original attachment to the mother country, 
notwithstanding their se nsibility to recent calumny and misrepre- 
sentation. Their manners are extremely agree able, resembling the 
more polished of our country gentlemen, and are formed on the 
model of what in England we call “the old school.” They are, 
however, the last of their generation, and will leave a blank much 
to be deplored when they pass away. The young ladies of the 
patrician families are de licate, refined, and intellige nt; rather dis- 
tant and reserved to strangers, but frank and affable to those who 
are familiarly introduced to them by their fathers and brothers. 
They go very early into company, are frequently married at six- 
teen or eighteen years of age, and generally under twenty, and 
have retired from the vortex of gay society, before even the fashion- 
able part of my fair countrywomen would forme rly have entered it. 
They often lament that the high standard of manners, to which they 
have been accustomed, seems doomed to perish with the generation 
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of their fathers. ‘The tact is, that the absence of the privileges of 


primogeniture, and the repeated subdivision of property, are gra- 
dually effecting a change in the structure of society in South Caro- 
lina, and will shortly efflace its most interesting and characteristic 
features.’ pp. 120, 121. 


What heart so hard as not to be melted at this dark pic- 
ture, and sigh with the fair daughters of Carolina over the 
expiring glory of their ancestral nobility 2?) Who can withhold 
his sympathy in the melancholy forebodings of the time, when 
the most beautiful and interesting features of good society are 
to be marred and disfigured by the cruel operation of our 
equalizing laws, when personal worth shall be the only badge 
of noble distinction, when the humble race of novi homines 
shall take the stand, which merit claims, and rely on the 
foree of virtue and character to gain the respect and affection 
of their fellow citizens? How great is the pity, that no he- 

rald’s office has been established in C arolina, to avert a cala- 

mity so appalling, and prop up with titles the few crumbling 
monuments of nobility, which are doomed even now to stand 
in mockery of their former splendor, shuddering at the fate 
which threatens them, without power to resist the devouring 
tide of degeneracy and decay. 

Borne down with reflections so gloomy, it is no wonder 
our traveller’s spirits should flag, and that he should remain 
not many days amidst these ruins of falling greatness. He 
made his way to New Orleans by the common road through 
Georgia, the Indian country, and Alabama. For an account 
of his observations and perilous adventures on this journey, 


the formidable swamps and flooded creeks, the stories of 


Indian murders, the howling of wolves, the flashing of fire 
flies, which 
‘Now motionless and dark, eluded search, 

Self shrouded ; and, anon, starring the sky, 

Rose like a shower of fire ’— 
the long and dismal forests, the wretched cabins and coarse 
fare, the frog concerts, and the terrible panic of James, who, 
for two hours in a dark night and in the midst of a swamp, 
was seized with a shaking and profuse perspiration occasioned 
by the fear, that the ‘ pound of bacon in his saddle bag would 
allure the alligators to him ;’ for these and other matters of 
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high moment, we refer our readers to the narrative itself. 
The traveller, in passing, enters his protest against the doings 
of the people of Savannah, who were so unwise as to build 
wooden houses on the ruins of those lately burnt down, thus 
setting at naught the admonitions of experience, and challeng- 
ing anew the fury of the elements. He commends the cau- 
tious police of Charleston, which ‘stations a person every 
night on the steeple of one of the churches,’ to watch for fires 
and sound the alarm. 

The day he left Charleston, mounted on a ‘ sorry vehicle,’ 
he saw negroes in the cotton fields at ‘ work under a broiling 
sun and a driver’s lash ;’ and in the same paragraph he utters 
a bitter complaint against the ‘excessive cold of the night.’ He 
stopped for a short space at Mobile, from which town he dated 
a letter, and where, to his ‘ surprise,’ he found the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, and Little Jane, in a bookseller’s shop. At New 
Orleans his emotions were of a mixed character ; with some 
things he was pleased, and with many offended. In the year 
1815, he informs us, ‘there was not a Bible to be found, 
either for sale, or to be given away,’ in the whole metropolis 
of Louisiana. It argues something in favor of the moral 
energy of the people, that within five years afterwards, a Bible 
Society was formed, and two large churches erected. 

From New Orleans Mr Hodgson proceeded up the Mis- 
sissippi in a steam boat, and happily escaping the planters and 
sawyers, so terrific to the navigators of that river, he landed 
at Natchez. Here he lodged in the same house, and dined 
and supped at the same table, with the governor of the state, 
for two days, without knowing it. When he made the disco- 
very, however, he delivered his letter of introduction, and 
acknowledges an affable and kind reception, letting it be known 
at the same time, that the governor was descended from a 
highly respectable family in Virginia, and not concealing his 
special wonder, that he should have so little of the patrician 
in him, as to come down to the low estate of ‘ taking his meals 
at the common table, where there was a promiscuous assem- 
blage of merchants, agents, and clerks.’ And more particu- 
larly was his mind stirred up within him at this circumstance, 
after having ‘met at Washington governors of other states, 
with far Jess solid titles to personal and hereditary respecta- 
bility, aristocratical enough in their behavior.’ We hope to 
Vew Series, No. 18. an 
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be pardoned here, if we think the author a little capricious 
in some of his notions. He deplores the absence of a here- 
ditary nobility among us, weeps at the downfall of our patri- 
cian families, laments that we are not blessed with a law of 
primogeniture, and then suddenly turns round and casts re- 
proach on our worthy governors, in the same breath that he 
confesses they act their part with becoming aristocratical dig- 
nity. We know not what this is but a contradiction. There 
may be a secret at the bottom, which our short vision does 
not penetrate. Our governors are not hereditary aristocrats ; 
they are novi homines, men of yesterday ; they have no pa- 
trician blood in them. Hence it is, perhaps, that our high 
minded traveller would have them know their place better, 
than to put on aristocratical airs even in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Whoever will look into the author’s two long letters dated 
at Natchez, will be made acquainted with a series of very 
remarkable stories concerning the amusement, which the 
southern planters give themselves in shooting negroes. On 
one occasion a planter invites his friends to dinner, with the 
promise of a frolic, and the sport consists in hunting, after 
dinner, two runaway negroes concealed on his plantation. 
‘They all fired at their game, but unfortunately missed.’ At 
another time a man sits all the morning in his ‘ viranda,’ with 
his gun in his hand, watching a slave, whom he suspects of 
mtending to escape, and is prepared to shoot him if he moves. 
The author had the happiness to be acquainted with a ‘ mild 
young planter,’ who had lately shot a slave; and in South 
Carolina he had an account of a young negro woman being 
burnt alive for having murdered her master. These, and 
other bloody stories of a similar cast, fill several pages, and 
remind us of the days of giants, the exploits of robbers, and 
the legends of romance. We doubt not the strength of the 
author’s faith, but we are willing to believe, that he was very 
deliberately imposed on by the wags of Mississippi, and have 
a much firmer conviction of the extent of his credulity, than 
of the seriousness and veracity of his informers. He nowhere 
says, that he attended such a dinner party as he describes, or 
even saw any person hunting negroes. 

To the account here given of Mr Hodgson’s travels, we 
will only add, that we find him soon after in Richmond, and 
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at a later period in the New England states. Between Port- 
land and Saco he encountered tremendous snow drifts, and 
the perils of the south seemed to pursue him to the north. 
He was first accommodated with what he calls a ‘ unicorn 
equipage, but this proving inconvenient in the pathless roads, 
he and James were thrust into a ‘tandem sleigh about as 
large as a parlor coal box.’ Thus equipped, they moved 
heavily over the snowy waste, and were doomed at every 
step to see 
‘Other hills ascend, 


Of unknown joyless brow; and other scenes, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain.’ 


But as their good stars would have it, they finally arrived 
in Portsmouth. Here the supreme court was about to com- 
mence its session, and the inns were full, and the weather 
beaten traveller was obliged to breakfast the next morning 
‘amid a motley group, one of the judges, and several law- 
yers.’ As some compensation for this disaster, he was 
gratified with being present at the opening of the court. 
‘The aspect of the court in general,’ he observes, ‘ pleased 
me, from the homely, suitable appearance of those of whom 
it was composed ; homespun clothes, with large buttons and 
long waists ; waistcoats with the old triangular indenture, or 
pointed flaps; and hats with good broad respectable brims.’ 
With this hint he proceeds to draw a parallel between the 
dress of the New Englanders, and the people of the middle 
and southern states, and records it as his opinion, that the 
New Englanders excel in their notions of adaptation and 
utility, and of what constitutes the agreeable and ‘ picturesque’ 
in the color and fashioning of outward garments. He says, 
that blue coats and pantaloons, and black waistcoats, meet 
the eye so constantly at the south as to produce a monotony, 
which is not seen at the north. 

We should do injustice to the author not to notice a new 
method, which he has adopted, and which we presume he 
invented, of classifying the inhabitants of the United States. 
He has constructed a scale with three divisions, in some one 
of which he finds a place for every individual in our wide 
spread republic. ‘These divisions he denominates classes, 
and whether, in imitation of the great Linneus, he intends to 
pursue his scheme into orders, genera, species, and varieties, 
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does not appear. Thus far he intimates no such design, aware, 
perhaps, that simplicity is the crowning beauty of all systems 
of classification and arrangement. 

His first class is comparatively small, including ‘ what are 
termed the revolutionary heroes, who hold a sort of patent 
nobility, undisputed by the bitterest enemies of aristocracy.’ 
They are scattered in different parts of the country, and 
‘many of them, at least, are delighted to trace their descent 
to English families of rank, and to boast of the pure English 
blood, which flows in their veins.’ These, together with the 
patricians, whom the author found in South Carolina, and as 
far as we can learn nowhere else, constitute the highest division 
on his scale. ‘The young ladies in this division, who, it is 
presumed, inherit from their fathers some share of their 
patent nobility, ‘are particularly agreeable, refined, accom- 
plished, intelligent, and well bred.’ In families of this de- 
scription, Mr Hodgson passed many happy hours, and 
met with little to remind him, that he was not in the society 
of the respectable country gentlemen of old England, who 
had seen something of political life, and occasionally visited 
the metropolis. 

His second class reaches to a much broader compass than 
the first, as it embraces politicians, lawyers, merchants, 
agriculturalists, and, in short, ‘the most respectable of the 
novt homines of every profession.’ This class he places 
considerably below the corresponding one in England, 
being less polished, not so well educated, and less scientific 
and profound. Mr Hodgson never forgets the young ladies. 
We have witnessed his encomiums on those of Carolina, and 
of the patrician order generally. Let us see how he speaks 
of those, who come under his second division. ‘The young 
ladies of this class,’ he says, ‘are lively, modest, and unre- 
served, easy in their manners, and rather gay and social in 
their dispositions ; at the same time, they are very observant 
of the rules of female propriety ; and if they ever displease, 
it is rather from indifference, than from either bashfulness or 
effrontery.? What lady so fastidious as not to be pleased 
with this portraiture ; or so vain as to think herself disparag- 
ed, in being put below the upper rank, when she is allowed 
to adorn with accomplishments so rare the station to which 
she is assigned P 
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The Boston ladies, in particular, ought surely to feel a due 
self complacency, and a becoming gratitude to their generous 
encomiast. After praising the Guaker costume in Philadel- 
phia, and doubting whether the characteristic shrillness of 
voice, which slides from the tongues of some of the fair 
inhabitants of that city of brotherly love, would pass with- 
out remark in England; and after showing how it ts, that 
the females in this country cannot be expected to have their 
taste so much matured, and their intellect so widely expand- 
ed, as in his native island, he closes the description of his 
second class as follows. ‘ Among the young ladies of Boston 
there appeared to me to be, if less refinement than in the 
Carolinians, yet a very agreeable union of domestic habits 
and literary taste, and great kindness and simplicity of man- 
ners.’ 

The third class may be despatched in one word. It com- 
prehends all, that stand on the scale below the second, and 
thus takes in the great mass of our population. 

As admirable as this new mode of classification undoubt- 
edly is, it has the peculiar merit of tending to a still greater 
simplicity. By the author’s account, the first class is already 
in a sickly state, and must soon dwindle away, and be num- 
bered with the days before the flood, never more to be 
called 


‘From the dark shadows of o’erwhelming years.’ 


We shall then have two classes only ; beyond this point 
classification cannot be simplified; art can dono more. Let 
us applaud the ingenuity, which, in the important matter of 
settling the ranks of society among us, has hit on a method 
so congenial with the structure and tone of our political 
establishments. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that we cannot con- 
ceive of any possible harm in Mr Hodgson’s amusing him- 
self with writing letters to his friends, during his rambles in 
America. ‘This was natural in a man of an amiable temper, 
and kindly feelings. But we cannot commend the judg- 
ment, which should print and publish such letters as these 
before us. A traveller should not believe all he hears, and 
be struck with wonder at all he sees, nor think the whole 
world has seen and heard as little as himself. A few months’ 
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a book on the government, manners, laws, customs, peculiar- 
ities, and morals of the people. Mr Hodgson travelled 
over an extent of seven thousand miles, and was always in 
motion, and yet he undertakes to classify and characterize 
all the inhabitants of this immense region. The consequence 
is, that he is wise without knowledge; he makes distinctions 
where none exist, and talks too much of trifles. He is 
credulous, and loves to tell of strange things, and repeats 
the idlest tales with an air of faith and seriousness. ‘The 
value of the real information, which he gives, is much dimi- 
nished by his want of discrimination, and by his propensity to 
think all people as honest and well meaning as himself. His 
book is creditable to his heart and his principles; we should 
be glad if as much could be said of his discretion and 
judgment. 





Art. XIIL—Mistoire comparée des Systémes de Philosophie, 
considérés relativement aux Principes des Connaissances 
humaines. Par M. De Geranno, Membre de I’ Institut 
de France. Deuxieme Edition, revue, corrigée, et aug- 
mentée. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1822. 


Tue History of Philosophy is an entire blank in English 
literature, excepting always the elegant dissertations by Mr 
Stewart in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. ‘These, however, 
treat exclusively of the three last centuries, and of that period 
in a very summary way. ‘They are rather fitted to make us 
feel the want of a more complete work on the same subject, 
than to supply it. The abridgment of Brucker by Enfield, 
though valuable to the mere English reader for the informa- 
tion contained in it, does not possess the character of an 
original treatise; and one or two imperfect essays of an 
earlier date are now forgotten. We are told by Mr Stewart, 
in his life of Adam Smith, that this eminent philosopher had 
conceived the design of writing a full history of the intellec- 
tual and moral sciences, which he had cultivated with so 
much success, and that he had in part prepared the materials. 
It can never be sufficiently regretted, that he did not carry 
his intention into effect, or that the knowledge of it had not 
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moved his biographer, in the vigor of life, to undertake the 
same task upon the same scale. 

The literature of France was, in this particular, nearly as 
ill furnished as our own, until the appearance, in 1804, of 
the great work of the Baron de Gerando, the second edition 
of which is now going through the press. This work consists 
of three divisions. ‘The first treats of the period anterior to 
the revival of learning ; and the second of the three last 
centuries. In the third, the author reviews the whole sub- 
ject, and states the conclusions to which he is led by this 
survey. ‘The first of these divisions is the work, which we 
now propose to notice ; the republication of the second and 
third being not yet completed. We may, probably, take some 
future occasion to invite the attention of our readers to the 
other parts of this valuable treatise. 

The reputation of Monsieur de Gerando stands high with 
the public, in consequence of the commendations, which Mr 
Stewart has repeatedly bestowed upon him, in almost all his 
works. In France he is regarded, by general consent, as the 
first metaphysician of the day ; and even in Germany, where 
the intellectual and moral sciences have been more diligently 
cultivated of late, than in any other part of Europe, and 
where the learned in this department are apt to undervalue, 
in some degree, the productions of foreigners, the merit of 
M. de Gerando has been felt and acknowledged. His book 
has been translated into the language of that country, and ac- 
companied with a careful commentary by Professor ‘Tenne- 
man, himself the author of one of the best works on the 
same subject. If, however, our author has gained the ap- 
probation of his neighbors beyond the Rhine, it has not 
been by adopting their peculiar modes of thinking, and still 
less of expressing their thoughts. His style is uncommonly 
perspicuous and elegant; and his opinions are in general 
nearly the same with those of the Edinburgh school. He 
has imitated the Germans only in the unwearied industry, 
with which he recurs to the original writers, however difficult 
and barren of attraction, instead of resting satisfied with the 
compilations and extracts of modern commentators. His 
position, in the neighborhood of the King’s library at Paris, 
has given him the greatest possible advantages for this pur- 
pose ; and he seems to have improved them to the utmost. 
Me not only follows the great masters of antiquity to the 
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charming retreats of the Porch and the Academy, a labor 
that rewards itself by the pleasure which accompanies it; not 
only penetrates, with fearless and scrupulous fidelity, the ‘ pal- 
pable obscure’ of Kant and Aristotle, but makes it a matter of 
conscience to investigate the ecstatic mysteries of the new 
Platonists, and to dwell i in the monasteries of the middle ages, 
with Albert the Great, and Duns the Scotchman. We con- 
sider this exemplary care in consulting the originals, as a 
merit of a very high order ; and it gives to the researches of 
M. de Gerando a solid and lasting value, independent of the 
correctness of his own private opinions. 

This gentleman has devoted himself, from his youth up- 
ward, to the cause of philosophy ; and, besides the work be- 
fore us, has published several others of great value on dif- 
ferent branches of intellectual science. He is still living in 
the full vigor of his faculties, and actively occupied with his 
favorite studies, and with the discharge of various official 
functions of the most respectable character. It may be re- 
marked, as an additional recommendation of his writings, that 
their moral tendency is entirely different from that of the 
productions of the French philosophers of the preceding 
generation. Without giving at all into the extravagance and. 
mysticism, which, by a natural reaction, are too apt to grow 
up after the temporary prevalence of sensual doctrines, and 
of which we see many symptoms in all parts of the Christian 
world at the present day, he has nevertheless.adopted a 
generous and elevated notion of the nature and destiny of 
man. His writings are warmed with a genial glow of good 
feeling, and exhibit a firm though temperate attachment to 
the cause of rational liberty. They breathe the mild spirit 
of toleration and charity ; and we rise from perusing them 
with a conviction, that their author is not only a just and 
power ful thinker, but, what is still better, a most amiable and 
virtuous man. It is with us a matter not only of regret, but 
of some surprise, that books of so much real value, and at the 


_ same time of so popular a character, considering their sub- 
jects, should not yet have found a translator, either with us, 


or in England, while the presses of both countries are con- 
stantly teeming with republications, and translations of French 
. ry 
productions, of a wholly worthless and ephemeral class. ‘The 
invention of printing, by giving popularity to learning, will 
accelerate its decline, as much as it has done its progress, if 
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those persons, who make it their profession to direct the pub- 
lic taste to proper objects, neglect their noble office, and 
basely pander to the vilest passions and most frivolous ca- 
prices of the multitude. 

The work before us, although it has done much to supply 
the deficiency in French literature of a good history of phi- 
losophy, does not, however, profess to give a complete ac- 
count of the origin and progress of intellectual and moral 
science. ‘The author has been led, by taste and habit, to 
direct his attention principally to that branch of the general 
inquiry, which considers the sources and certainty of know- 
ledge. He has treated this subject in a separate work, and 
Mr Stewart has also examined it in one of his essays. This 
question is obviously the first in order ; since, before we take 
the trouble of exploring our intellectual domain, it is obvious- 
ly necessary that we should review the titles by which we 
hold it, and ascertain whether it is really our own. 


‘I found,’ says our author, ‘ in studying the various systems of 
philosophy, that there is one preliminary question upon which the 
whole discussion seems to turn; to wit, the origin of knowledge. 
To determine the real nature of the relation between the mind and 
the objects of which it takes cognizance, and to ascertain upon 
what principles it draws conclusions respecting them, and how far 
those conclusions may be depended on, must be the first objects of 
attention with every philosopher. ‘This inquiry constitutes, in my 
opinion, the true first philosophy of Descartes and Bacon; and 
contains within itself the essence and the clements of every other. 
[t is obvious, that before we can decide the questions respecting the 
three great objects of all philosophy, God, Man, and the Universe, 
we must first examine by virtue of what title, we decide upon any 
thing.’ 

This question is not only the first in the natural order of 
the inquiry ; but the decision of it regulates, in a great mea- 
sure, the character of our conclusions upon the vast subjects 
mentioned above. 


‘The ideas, that we form upon the sources and certainty of 
knowledge, determine us in the choice of the metheds by which we 
examine other subjects. ‘The methods we choose fix the course 
of our ideas, and conduct us inevitably to one or another of certain 
opinions. Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism on the 
other, are the two extreme points towards which we tend, as we 
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attach a greater or less degree of importance to sensible, or abstract 


notions ; and hence our views on the comparative importance of 


these classes of notions, or, in other words, on the sources and cer- 
tainty of knowledge, will probably determine the point at which 
we fix ourselves between the opposite systems.’ 


The author’s general plan is, therefore, to recapitulate the 
opinions of the most eminent philosophers of ancient and 
modern times on the sources and certainty of knowledge ; 
and to notice their views on other kindred subjects, as far as 
they appear to have been determined by the theory adopted 
respecting this. Hence the work is not properly, as the 
author himself observes, a history of philosophy, that is, of 
intellectual and moral science in general, but an introduction 
to such a history, or an account of that particular branch of 
the science, which stands at the threshold, and ought to be 
examined before we attempt to enter on the study of the 
rest. It serves, however, to a certain degree, as a substitute 
for a more complete treatise, since the progress of all the 
other branches of philosophy is, to a greater or less degree, 
brought under review in connexion with the principal inquiry. 
It may perhaps be doubted, whether this question, although 
the first in order, and even in importance, considering it as a 
necessary introduction to all the others, is precisely the most 
suitable to be made the rallying point in a work of this kind. 
Whether we are sure of the existence of anything, ourselves 
included, may be, as D’Alembert calls it, a terrible question,* 
for thous who shine to consider it so, and is certainly pre- 
liminary in order to any other. But this question, which in- 
volves the whole inquiry respecting the sources and certainty 
of knowledge, does not admit, when rationally treated, of 
much discussion ; and the history of the various strange and 
wild speculations, into which philosophers have been led by 
it, is a mere record of human folly in one of its various 
forms. Hence, if this be made the leading topic in a general 
eee of philosophy, the attention of the reader is principal- 
y directed to one of the least valuable and interesting por- 
Be of the subject. The writer, if he is true to his plan, 
will be obliged to dwell at greater length, and with more care, 


*¥ a-t-il quelque chose? C’est une terrible question, 4 laquelle on n’a pas 
assez pens¢. Lelter lo Frederic 
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precisely on those periods when the general science was 
at the lowest point, and on those characters, who have done 
least for the advancement of knowledge. Socrates, for 
example, the most remarkable person in the whole history of 
philosophy, has, strictly speaking, no place whatever in a 
work written on this plan; since he made no attempt what- 
ever to solve the terrible question ; while the visionaries of 
the Alexandrian school, who built up a vast ‘castle in the aur, 
of the wildest imaginations, on the basis of a false theory 
on the origin of knowledge, must receive an attention ex- 
actly proportioned to their want of real merit. If it were 
proper to select one branch of philosophy, as the leading 
topic in a summary review of the whole science, it strikes us, 
that the moral relation existing between man and the universe 
would be more suitable for this purpose, than the intellectual 
one, as being of itself of far more practical importance, and 
as naturally fixing the attention on the most instructive and 
agreeable parts of the inquiry. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the correct taste and sound judgment of M. de 
Gerando have led him to avoid, in a great measure, any incon- 
venience of the kind alluded to by deviating, as occasion 
required, from a too strict adherence to his plan; and 1 
would perhaps be difficult, on any system, to compress within 
the compass of a work of this extent a greater mass of 
valuable matter relating to the general subject, than we find 
in the one before us. 

‘or the purpose of introducing the necessary order in the 
arrangement of his materials, our author has distinguished 
five successive periods in the progress of intellectual and 
moral science, and has divided his entire work into the same 
number of corresponding sections. The first period com- 
prises the time anterior to Socrates ; the second terminates at 
the age of Cicero; the third describes the decline and fall 
of philosophy, and ends with the close of the seventh century ; 
the fourth brings us to the epoch of Descartes and Bacon; 
and the fifth to our own times. The four first occupy the 
work before us ; the fifth is reserved for the subsequent divi- 
sion of the entire treatise, of which the second edition is not 
yet published. ‘The new matter, contained in the present 
edition, consists principally of copious annotations appended 
to each of the chapters. We shall not of course be able, iv 
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the compass of an article, to follow M. de Gerando through 
the whole course of his interesting researches; but shall 
endeavor to give the reader an idea of his manner, and of 
the contents of his work, by a notice of some of the most 
interesting passages, accompanied with occasional extracts. 

The materials for a history of the first of the periods above 
distinguished are extremely scanty. Very little information 
has come down to us respecting the doctrine of the two 
schools, then principally in vogue, commonly called the Ionic 
and Italian, or their respective founders, Thales and Pytha- 

goras ; and the little we have can hardly be received with im- 
plicit credit. Aristotle tells us, that even in his time nothing 
was known of Thales except by tradition ; and there is great 
reason to suppose, that the common accounts of the opinions 
of these extraordinary men were transmitted by persons, who 
did not understand them, and who substituted their own 
crude imaginations for the juster views of their masters. 
Thus the leading principle attributed to Thales is, that water 
is the first cause or principle of everything, and he has 
accordingly been regarded by many as an atheist. It is 
known, however, that his attention was chiefly directed to 
physical science, and his celebrated axiom doubtless meant 
nothing more, than that the changes we find to have taken 
place in the structure of the globe were produced by the 
action of water. This was an ancient tradition current 
among the oriental sages, to whom the first Greek philoso- 
phers were probably indebted for most of these notions ; and 
we even can see the traces of it in the account of the crea- 
tion in Genesis, where the chaotic mass which existed before 

the introduction of order, is represented as consisting of 

water. ‘The earth was without form and void, and the 
spirit of God moved upon the waters.’ ‘Thales was therefore 
not an atheist, but a Neptunian. Pythagoras, on the other hand, 
is represented as placing the first cause and essence of every- 

thing in numbers. One is the active principle, or the Divi- 

nity; two the passive principle, or matter; and so of others. 

These assertions, literally taken, convey no idea whatever, 

and are wholly unintelligible. They are, therefore, probably 

conclusions drawn by an inferior disciple of the great Sami- 
an from some leading doctrine of an entirely different cha- 
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M. de Gerando inclines to the opinion, that Pythagoras had 
personified the abstract notions of the numbers, and converted 
them in his imagination into independent and substantial 
beings. Such a system would resemble pretty nearly the 
heresy of certain philosophers, refuted by Seneca, who con- 
sidered the four cardinal virtues as so many living animals ; 
and we can hardly bring ourselves to believe, that a person 
of the superior intellect, which we know Pythagoras to have 
possessed, could have possibly adopted it; notwithstanding 
the remark of Cicero, that there is no absurdity so glaring, 
that it has not been maintained by some philosopher at one 
time or another. The probability is, that Pythagoras, who 
had a correct notion of the solar system in its general features, 
intended to imply by the doctrine in question, that the laws 
which regulate the universe, and determine the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, correspond with the properties of num- 
bers, and may be expressed by them. Democritus, on the 
other hand, who has come down to posterity with the title of 
the laughing philosopher, attributed the same phenomenon to 
the operation of an independent principle of motion existing 
in each of the atoms, or monads, comprising the universe, in 
consequence of which, they form themselves naturally into se- 
parate revolving spheres, or whirlpools, and thus produce the 
appearances we see. ‘These two philosophers had, therefore, 
anticipated to a certain extent, the systems of Descartes and 
Newton. ‘The remark was made by Condorcet, in his sketch 
of the Progress of the Human Mind, and is quoted with appro- 
bation by M. de Gerando, although, as we have observed 
before, he seems disposed in another passage to put a differ- 
ent construction on the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers. 
The system attributed to Democritus is so absurd, that if it 
had not since been seriously maintained by Descartes and 
others, one might be tempted to imagine, that the good 
humored sage merely intended, in proposing it, to act up to 
his general character, and make himself merry at the expense 
of his disciples. Heraclitus, whose serious wisdom, in 
regard to moral subjects, is supposed to have formed a remark- 
able contrast with the ‘instructive mirth’ of the sage of 
Abdera, and who is commonly known as the weeping philo- 
sopher, appears to have been, in physical science, a Vulca- 
nian, and held, in opposition to Thales, that fire, and not 
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water, is the universal principle. Perhaps the continual con- 
templation of his favorite element made his eyes look red, 
and gave rise to the popular opinion, that he was addicted to 
the melting mood. He was, also, surnamed the Obscure ; 
but Aristotle tells us, that the difficulty of understanding his 
works was owing entirely to the want of any proper punctu- 
ation. Hippocrates, the physician, is said to have been a 
disciple of Heraclitus, and is justly ranked among the most 
distinguished philosophers of this period. _Empedocles of 
Agrigentum is another of the great names belonging to it, 
but we know little, with certainty, of his life or opinions. He 
is represented by several writers, as having lived in a state 
of perpetual enthusiasm, and as having wrought miracles ; but 
if he had really possessed this gift, it is hardly probable that 
he would have ‘leapt fondly into Atna’s flames,’ in order to be 
thought a god. 

Anaxagoras, surnamed /Vous, or Intelligence, the friend of 
Pericles, probably the master of Socrates—Anaxagoras 
seems, upon the whole, to have been the greatest character 
of this epoch; or, at least. j is the one vehoue greatness 1s best 
attested by authentic evidence. ‘The enthusiastic approbation 
with which he is mentioned by M. de Gerando is equally hon- 
orable to both. 


‘ We now arrive,’ says our author, ‘at the epoch of the illustrious 
Anaxagoras, whose memory was held in such just and unanimous 
respect by all antiquity. [Even now, through the long course of 
intervening ages that separate us, we salute him with feelings of 
gratitude and joy. Considering the importance and grandeur of 
the notion of an intelligent first cause, which he was the first to 
publish, his name would well deserve to mark a period in the his- 
tory of philosophy. The Ionic school, in which he was instructed, 
had conceived the idea of a first cause, or principle of order, 
which they called the soul of the world, but they supposed it to be 
in some way confounded and identified with the matter of the 
universe. Anaxagoras was the first, who established with distinct- 
ness and precision the separation between them. He taught, that 
the universe is an effect entirely distinct from the cause that produc- 
ed it. This cause has nothing in common with any other being. 
It is one and eternal. It acts upon the world as the artist upon 
his materials. Power had before been considered as the principal! 
attribute of the first cause; Anaxagoras added that of intelligence. 
This glorious and invaluable truth had not been, before his time, 
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demonstrated with fulness and precision. 'The mass of mankind 
had always entertained some notions of it, by the mere eftect of 
the natural religious instinct. Those, who ‘thought more deeply, 
had perceived that the chain of effects must terminate in a first 
cause; that this cause must produce these effects by action, and 
that action supposes a being endowed with thought and will; but 
they had not stated the argument in a methodical way, nor had 
they drawn their conclusions directly from a view of the general 
harmony of the universe. This merit was reserved for Anaxago- 
ras. He was the first, who clearly perceived and distinctly taught, 
that the appearances of the universe are all connected together 
and form one system; that order is the chain which unites, and the 
supreme law which governs them ; that this universal system, thus 
connected, supposes a single directing principle, or in other words, 
an omniscient and almighty mind.’ 


Such were the sublime notions of Anaxagoras, and his 
life appears to have done honor to the purity and elevation 
of his principles. 


‘He possessed,’ says our author, ‘a considerable fortune, but 
disdained sensual pleasures, and gave himself up exclusively to the 
search after truth. He was accustomed to say, that the noblest 
occupation of man was the contemplation of heavenly things, and 
the study of nature. When he was reproached with indifference to 
the welfare of his country, he replied, lifting his hands towards 
heaven, “Oh no! my country is very dear to me.” He supported 
the persecutions, to which he was subjected, with courage, and with- 
out discontinuing his labors in the cause of truth. This philosophe r 
was a great admirer of Homer, and called him the teacher of jus- 
tice and virtue. From this poet, he probably derived the majestic 
eloquence, that adorned his conversations and his writings. He 
resided at Athens in habits of intimate association with Pericles 
and Euripides. There too he met with Phidias, and lived much 
in his society. ‘These two immortal geniuses were attached to each 
other by aflinity of character, and doubtless derived great assist- 
ance in their various pursuits from their mutual intercourse. They 
were the first persons, who took a correct view of the real dignity 
of art and science, and who discovered the secret of the true su- 
blime and beautiful in moral and in sensible objects. They found 
it to consist in the union of the divine and human, the ideal and 
the real. In the writings of Anaxagoras, the notion of a higher 
intelligence diffused a religious light over the whole face of nature ; 
while the same great conception beamed in beautiful forms from 
under the chisel of Phidias; and inspired him in the execution of 
those master pieces of art, which have been the admiration and 
delight of all succeeding ages.’ 
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Anaxagoras, as is well known, was sentenced to banish- 
ment by an Athenian tribunal, on a charge of atheism, a 
worthy prelude to the judicial assassination of Socrates for 4 
the same offence. | 

At the close of his account of the first period, our author 
devotes a chapter to the singular class of persons, who made 
their appearance about this time in Greece, under the name 
of the Sophists. It would seem, that this was an appellation 
which they assumed themselves, and which they rendered so 
infamous by their corrupt principles and actions, and by their a 
vicious modes of reasoning, that it has been regarded ever 7 
since as a term of reproach. It is rather difficult, however, 
to ascertain exactly in what way these persons were classed - 
as asect. Aristotle states, that sophistry is the art of appear- 4 
ing wise without being so, and that a sophist is a person, who : 
teaches this art for money. Cicero tells us, that they attri- be 
buted the order of the universe to chance, and had no belief 5. 
in an overruling Providence. And it appears from Thucy- 
dides, that they considered force as the only principle of 
moral obligation. ‘To judge from these hints, we should con- 
sider them as a sect of materialists. Other authorities, how- 
ever, seem to intimate, that the opinions of the Sophists were 
not uniform, and that some of them were attached to one 
school of philosophy, and some to another. Individuals, de- 
signated by this epithet, are even mentioned with approbation 
by the same authors, who show the least favor to the class. 
Thus Prodicus is described by Plato as a Sophist, while 
Xenophon calls him the divine, and attributes to him the 
beautiful and highly moral apologue of the choice of Her- 
cules. We have not room to go at length into an examina- 
tion of the real character and opinions of these persons. It 
is not improbable, that the name meant originally, and while 
it was used in a good sense, nothing more than a professional 
instructer in philosophy and rhetoric ; ; as we find the feature 
of teaching for hire_a prominent one in every description of 
the Sophists. However this may be, it appears that one of 
their favorite modes of instruction was putting questions to 
their pupils; and it was from them that Socrates borrowed 
the interrogative method, which he afterwards turned against 
them with so much effect. 

The second period in the history of intellectual and moral 
science, which opens with Socrates, and closes with Cicero, 
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is by far the most interesting and important of all. The first 
is, for the most part, an age of injudicious attempts, conducted 
on false principles, and terminating in very unsatisfactory 
results. It represents the infancy or preparatory state of 
philosophy, and it is in the second, that the science may be 
fairly said to have been created. During the second period, 
the great problems were first stated with precision, and the 
principal different solutions, that may be given of them, were 
distinctly perceived. Hence nothing remained for succeed- 
ing inquirers, who were content to keep within the bounds of 
a rational method, but to build on the foundations of their 
predecessors. This has, accordingly, been done from that 
day tothe present. Later writers have completed, explained, 
and corrected the results obtained by the ancients, but have 
still followed in the leading tracks, which they had marked 
out. The intellectual philosophers of the experimental 
school, including Locke and his followers, in France and 
Scotland, have all wrought upon the basis furnished by Aris- 
totle ; and the modern idealists, in like manner, with Leibnitz 
and Kant at their head, have presented under new modifica- 
tions the leading notions of Plato. Political science, the 
third great division of morals, is perhaps the one which was 
least satisfactorily treated by the ancients, and in which the 
greatest improvements have been made, or still remain to be 
made. ‘The great men, that adorned this period, and con 
ferred such vast benefits on the world, have justly been the 
objects ever since of a veneration bordering on ideiatry. The 
enlightened and the unenlightened have been equally ready 
to admit their merits. After their writings had ceased to be 
understood or studied, their names still held an undisputed 
sway over the cloistered ignorance of the middle ages; and 
upon the revival of learning, they exchanged this ‘ barbaric 
empire’ for the more congenial homage of intelligent and 
inquiring minds, who found that the study of nature on ra- 
tional principles brought them back at once into the track of 
the ancients. 

Although Socrates, whose attention was devoted exclu- 
sively to morals, has, in reality, no place in the work before 
us, M. de Gerando has, nevertheless, judiciously departed 
from a too strict adherence to his plan, and has made him 
the subject of a long and very interesting chapter. After 
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paying this tribute to the great founder of ethical science, our 
author passes rapidly over the schools, that were formed 
under the influence of his lessons, until he comes to those of 
Plato and Aristotle, the two first names in the intellectual 
science of that, and all succeeding ages. M. de Gerando 
seems to be thoroughly versed in the writings of both these 
philosophers, as well as of their principal commentators, and 
dwells at great length, and with evident satisfaction, on this 
part of his subject. The following parallel, though somewhat 
too elaborate and artificial, is, upon the whole, powerfully 
drawn, and exhibits the general conception formed by our 
author of the characters of the two writers, and of the relation 
in which they stand to each other. 


‘We find between Plato and Aristotle, in some degree, the same 
sort of relation, which exists between the inventors of models in 
the arts, and the writers, or critics, who follow them, and deduce 
from the study of their models a system of general rules. The field 
of speculation occupied by Plato is vast, because his point of view 
is elevated, but it is not always defined with sufficient distinctness. 
The observations of Aristotle are the result of personal inquiry or 
reflection. He visits every place, notices every object, and deter- 
mines with exactness its shape and dimensions. Hence, though 
his researches are less extensive, his views are much more precise, 
than those of his rival. Plato contemplates, reflects, and imagines. 
Aristotle observes and arranges. Plato seems to draw entirely 
upon his own mind for everything, even to the subjects of which 
he treats. Aristotle is equally original, but collects his materials 
from abroad, and emplovs himself in giving them proper forms. 
Plato brings down the light of knowledge from a higher and mys- 
terious region; Aristotle strikes it out from the objects we see 
around us. Imagination is the province of the former, and reality 
of the latter. One is the king of speculation, and the other the 
master of arts. The former disdains, as doubtful and deceptive, 
all the information furnished by the senses; while the latter treats 
as chimerical everything not founded in actual experience. Plato 
has no wish to impose his own opinions on us as laws ; but on the 
contrary, scarcely ventures to state them in a positive form. He 
guides us into the track, which leads to his conclusions, and then 
leaves us to follow it out, so that we seem to be thinking for our- 
selves even while we are adopting his ideas. Aristotle is not con- 
tented with stating his own views distinctly, but asserts them with 
a sort of authority, chains us down to them, as it were, by the close- 
ness of his reasoning, and draws a circle round us, from which we 
attempt in vain to escape. Plato has but one method, and that an 
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artificial one. His writings are all ina dramatic form. He brings 
his characters on the stage, and keeps himself behind the scenes. 
Aristotle reasons in a great variety of forms, but always in his own. 
person. His works are a complete code of laws, promulgated in 
his own name, in which he foresees and directs everything down 
to the most minute details. In reading Plato we seem to enjoy the 
society of a noble minded friend. We feel inspired and encouraged. 
We think better of ourselves, and are even willing to be in the 
wrong in so good company. With Aristotle we find ourselves 
under the rod of an instructer, capable, indeed, of educating the 
whole human race, but still a hard master, who regulates our ac- 
tions, dictates our opinions, and even prescribes the language in 
which we must express them. In return for our obedience, we 
feel the repose and security, which attend the acquiescence in any 
established system. Plato’s views are uniformly directed to the 
single object of arriving at the source of all truth, by studying the. 
general laws of the universe, and he means to deduce from this 
common fountain the principles of each particular science. Aris- 
totle studies the laws of every science in the science itself, and 
directs his attention to the discovery and classification of individual 
facts. ‘The manner of Plato is warm and enthusiastic. He thinks 
with all his soul, and inspires us with emotion even in his coolest 
moments. The other is always didactic. There is no heat in the 
light which he throws on the subject. The severest reason pre- 
sides in all his lessons; he addresses himself to the understanding, 
and puts us on our guard against any kind of excitement. Plato, 
in short, is the high priest of philosophy, and the father of his pupils, 
while Aristotle has the character of a judge and a schoolmaster.’ 


It is pretty evident, from the manner of this parallel, that 
Plato is the favorite with M. de Gerando. If we consider 
the two persons, merely as philosophers, or searchers after 
truth, it would not perhaps be difficult to prove, that our 
author’s preference is unjust, even on his own showing. But 
where both the parties have so much merit, it is almost invi- 
dious to institute comparisons. In the following passage, our 
author draws the character of Plato in a more direct form. 

‘Nature had united in Plato her.richest and most various gifts, 
as if she had been creating for some particular purpose the finest 
genius in philosophy, that the world has ever seen. He possessed, 
in the highest degree, the qualities which lead to excellence in the 
fine arts, the inspiration that seeks for models in the ideal world, 
the power of imitation which revives at pleasure the objects that 
have once been observed, the imagination that gives brilliancy and 
fife to these recollections, and the exquisite sense of proportion, 
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propriety, and harmony, which arranges details in the most agree- 
able forms. With these faculties, he had also the power of abstrac- 
tion, that belongs to thinking minds, and enables them to reduce 
individual objects into classes, and to consider them under a com- 
mon point of view. He embraces with a glance the vast variety 
of appearances that fill the universe. His plans are all coneeived 
on a great scale, and executed with an overflowing richness and 
splendor of materials. In a principle he sees the most remote 
consequences ; in an effect the most distant causes. Never before 
had similar subjects been treated in forms at once so comprehen- 
sive and so well connected. And yet his observations are so nice, 
and his distinctions so delicate, that he often appears subtle, and is 
able to contend successfully with the most artful reasoners. He 
sees things at the same time in the largest masses and in the mi- 
nutest elements. In respect of manner, his expressions glow with 
a certain internal warmth and enthusiasm, which are however 
always kept within suitable limits, or rather seem to conform of 
themselves, and without an effort, to the laws of good taste. 

‘ Having once formed a correct conception of the character of 
this extraordinary genius, it is easy for us to see the peculiar form, 
which science must necessarily have assumed in his hands. A 
poetical spirit had predominated in the attempts at philosophical 
investigation made by most of his predecessors. In him, philosophy 
and poetry are strictly combined, and united, as it were, in mar- 
riage. He carried to perfection the art of poetry, as applied to 
scientific subjects, if we may use such language, and became the 
Homer of philosophy. This is the reason that his fame has come 
down unimpaired, through such a lapse of ages, and that he ap- 
pears to us as the intellectual and moral representative of all anti- 
quity. For poetry never grows old; and the works of Plato, two 
thousand years after they were written, are as full of life and fresh- 
ness as ever, and hold the first rank among the few classical mo- 
dels, which men of taste are never weary of studying. 

‘It is necessary to a full understanding of his merits, that we 
should recollect the manner in which his intellect was trained. 
No individual was ever placed in circumstances so favorable for the 
formation of a philosophical character, and we may add, that it 
requires such a concurrence of circumstances to account for the 
existence of so extraordinary a genius. ‘The reading of the poets 
was his first favorite employment, and his first ambition was to 
imitate them. He attempted successively the epic, dramatic, and 
lyric forms; and also cultivated painting and music; but he soon 
abandoned these pursuits for more serious ones. He then studied 
geometry, and this science served with him as an introduction to 
other abstract speculations. It was, therefore, in conformity with 
his own practice, that he required a similar preparation of his fol- 
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lowers. At the age of twenty he became a pupil of Socrates, and 
after his master’s death, retired with several of his disciples to Me- 
gara. The travels of Plato are celebrated. ‘They were so many 
voyages of discovery in search of moral truth. In Italy he met 
with the sages, who inherited the wisdom of Pythagoras. From 
the Egyptian priests he learnt their astronomy, and he endeavored 
to penetrate their mysterious traditions. His intercourse with them 
produced a lasting effect on his manner, and doubtless contribut- 
ed to give him the remarkable dignity, the sort of pomp and 
pride, which he delights to assume, and which invest him, when he 
teaches, with a sacerdotal character. He visited every part of 
Greece, dwelt thrice in Sicily, and observed in person the forms of 
government, the institutions, laws and manners of different nations. 
In the popular states he witnessed the effects of liberty; and 
studied in courts the characters of princes. He never took a part 
himself in public affairs, and was even jealously attached to his 
independence, thinking that it was empire enough for him to found 
and govern his own academy.’ 


The following portrait of the ‘mighty Stagyrite’ is drawn 
with a less partial hand, but probably gives a pretty correct 
view of the leading traits of his character. 


‘Aristotle enjoyed several advantages, which his predecessor, 
( Plato, ) wanted, besides that of succeeding him in the order of 
time. His father, who was a physician, had directed his attention 
very early to the phenomena of nature. Books were then very 
scarce, and so exorbitantly dear, that no private individual could 
think of founding a library at his own expense. Aristotle was 
permitted to draw at discretion on a royal treasury for this pur- 
pose, and he brought together the largest collection of manuscripts 
that had then been seen. ‘The expedition of Alexander into Asia 
opened new sources of information in history, geography, and all 
the positive sciences, and Aristotle had the freest access to them 
from the nature of his personal situation. He received, as presents 
from this great conqueror, who had been his pupil, immense col- 
lections in the various departments of science; and the care of 
arranging these specimens was equivalent, of itself, to a course of 
experimental philosophy. 

‘ Aristotle was certainly the most learned of the ancient philoso- 
phers ; but his genius, instead of being crushed under the mass ot 
his erudition, derived from it additional vigor and _ originality. 
After making himself acquainted with all that had been done 
before him, and without taking any account of authorities, he com- 
pares opinions, doubts, examines, and finally decides for himself. 
He treats the other philosophers with an apparent feeling of 
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superiority ; and they seem to follow in his train, like captives in 
the triumphant procession of a conqueror. While his great pupil 
was traversing and subduing Asia, Aristotle founded a more just 
and lasting empire in the realms of science, and added new pro- 
vinces to the territory of the human mind. 

‘Several other circumstances, which had not been much remark- 
ed, had their effect on the genius of Aristotle. He was deficient 
in some of the qualities necessary to a brilliant orator and writer ; 
and therefore sought to obtain a reputation of a different kind, by 
presenting knowledge in precise and accurate forms. He had pass- 
ed a great part of his life at the courts of princes, in countries 
where, by the arbitrary will of one individual, even law and order 
were founded on passive obedience. Athens itself, at the time 
when Aristotle opened his Lyceum there, had lost its national exist- 
ence. The golden days of liberty had vanished like a dream, 
and the fine glow of patriotic feeling had departed with them. 
Aristotle had been employed eight years as the tutor of Alexander ; 
and the habits of teaching required for public and for private 
instruction are essentially different. A private tutor must exercise 
authority, must stimulate or restrain his pupil, and expose his 
own opinions in the form of precepts rather than of scientific 
principles. Hence, in all the writings of Aristotle we recognise 
the schoolmaster. There was nothing, in fact, either within or with- 
out him to inspire him with enthusiasm. His great experience of 
life led him to value the positive, and to aim chiefly at practical 
utility. Hence, it was his leading object to collect facts, and devise 
methods of applying them; and he became, as it were, the Ar- 
chimedes of philosophy.’ 


All this has but little to do with the terrible question, which 
M. de Gerando professes to make the leading topic of his 
work ; and the reader will easily conclude, that he has given 
himself a good deal of latitude in his mode of treating it. 
In examining the works of Plato and Aristotle, he comes 
however to the point, and very naturally, as the writings of 
these philosophers had been the fountains of materialism and 
idealism of all succeeding times. Although this question does 
not probably interest a large class of our readers, a few of 
them may, perhaps, be pleased to see the manner in which it 
was stated two thousand years ago. 

Plato holds, that our general notions or ideas are not 
abstractions from particular perceptions, but forms on models 
existing originally in the divine mind, and innate in that of 
man. ‘Ideas,’ he observes, ‘are not deductions from expe- 
rience, like the general notions of which we were speaking 
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just now, and which are obtained by the comparison of par- 
ticular perceptions. ‘They have a different origin. It would 
be impossible to explain the production of them, if they 
were not independent of experience and consequently znnate ; 
that is, placed in the mind by God himself, to serve as the 
elements of knowledge. Before they were communicated 
to us, they dwelt in the divine mind, as so many forms or 
models according to which the Deity arranged the universe.’ 
Hence, then, ideas are supposed to have a much more com- 
plete reality and certainty than any merely sensible notions. 
Plato puts this doctrine in the mouth of Socrates; but in 
doing this he seems merely to have made use, whether justi- 
fiably or not, of his ordinary dramatic form of writing, with- 
out regard to fact; since Aristotle tells us expressly, that 
Socrates did not distinguish in this way between universal 
and particular notions. After him, he adds, the distinction 
was taken, and the name of izdeas was attributed to the 
former class. 

Such is the leading principle of Plato on this subject; and 
his great disciple attempts to refute it in the following way. 


‘If ideas are innate,’ says Aristotle, ‘how happens it that we 
are not always conscious of them, and that it is so long before we 
obtain the knowledge, which they ought to impart to us? How 
can we have an idea of a thing, which we have never perceived ? 
To call our ideas models, on which existing objects were formed, 
is merely a poetical figure. Who is there, that acts with his eyes 
fixed on these supposed models? We know that objects may 
exist, may be made without reference to them. Besides, there 
would be, on this supposition, several models for the same thing, 
since everything may be ranked under several classes. It is im- 
possible to separate in fact the notion of the kind from that of the 
individual ; and ideas have no substantial existence independent 
of their objects. ‘There are many things, which nobody pretends 
have been formed agreeably to these ideas, as houses, rings, and so 
forth ; and why should not this be the case with others? The 
reasoning, which is employed to support this theory, has no solid 
foundation ; and admitting the truth of it, it serves no useful pur- 
pose, and explains no natural phenomena. Plato was therefore 
clearly in an error. His ideas are evidently a product of the 
understanding, formed by a generalization of the particular qualities 
of individual objects. * * * * * * It belongs to experience to furnish 
the principles of every science. Thus, astronomy rests on the 
observation of the heavenly bodies, by means of which we dis- 
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cover the laws, that regulate their motions ; and so of other branches. 
But if the light of perception fails us, all science fails with it. 
We derive our conclusions either from induction or demonstration. 
By induction we ascend from particular perceptions to general prin- 
ciples, and by these, in time, we are able to demonstrate ; so that 
all our knowledge rests ultimately on the same basis.’ 


These leading notions on both sides are developed at con- 
siderable length by our author, and supported by a number 
of passages from the two writers. It is curious to see how 
little the speculations of subsequent inquirers, up to the pre- 
sent day, have proceeded beyond the positions here taken. 
In the extract from Aristotle we find the Baconian theory of 
induction, as clearly stated as it could have been by the 
illustrious Chancellor himself, and we can hardly justify him 
in calling this method a new one—novum organum—in oppo- 
sition to the organon, or method of Aristotle, which was the 
name given by the Stagyrite to his work on logic. In the 
same extract we find the doctrine of Locke on the origin of 
knowledge, and his refutation of the theory of innate 
ideas. In the passage from Plato, on the other hand, we 
recognise the distinction taken by Kant between purely ration- 
al and empirical (experimental) notions. ‘This dispute, like 
most others, might probably be brought within a very narrow 
compass, if not entirely removed, by the definition of a few 
terms. ‘The two theories are rather different, than opposite 
modes of considering the same facts. If we admit, as Plato 
and Aristotle both did, the existence of an intelligent first 
cause, the laws of nature, which correspond with our ge- 
neral notions, must be looked upon as revelations of his will. 
‘They may be said to exist in the divine mind as intentions, 
independently of any perception of ours, and are the models 
upon which all individual objects are formed. On the other 
hand, the same laws or general notions, as realised in the ap- 
pearances of nature, can only be known to us, as far as they 
are deduced from our own perceptions. Plato has, there- 
fore, looked upon general notions, or ideas, under a reli- 
gious, and Aristotle under a philosophical point of view. 
{f there is any error in the system of Plato, it lies in stat- 
ing, that these ideas are innate and have an existence in 
our minds, independently of perception, a proposition, which, 
in its obvious and literal sense, is quite absurd, but which 
was probably understood by him in some other way. ‘This, 
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This, as our readers are aware, is the precise point on 
which the dispute turns; but we doubt very much whether 
any two persons, who should agree on a definition of the 
word innate, would afterwards differ on the question of 
innate ideas. Even Kant, who has revived this doctrine in a 
new form, does not go the length of saying, that any of our 
ideas are absolutely independent of perception ; but merely 
holds, that while some of them are directly furnished by the 
senses, others are only suggested by the act of perception, 
and spring up naturally in the mind on that occasion. In 
like manner, the disputes on the certainty of knowledge 
might probably be settled by a few good definitions. ‘Two 
persons, who should first explain to their mutual satisfaction 
the terms doubt and certainty, would hardly find themselves 
at variance on the point, whether we ought to doubt the evi- 
dence of the senses, or even on the terrible question, whether 
we are certain of the existence of anything, ourselves in- 
cluded. It is not our object, however, in the present article, 
to go at much length into the examination of particular 
opinions, and we now return to our immediate subject. 

The second period in the history of philosophy closes, in a 
manner worthy of its commencement and progress, with the 
splendid apparition of Cicero, whose works, as far as we 
possess them entire, give us the wisdom of the ancients in a 
still more complete and perfect form, than those of Plato; 
although his merit as an original thinker, and even as a fine 
writer, may not be so great. We are not sure, however, 
that in either of these respects there is any other than a 
merely accidental inferiority. 'The master is doubtless as 
such above the disciple ; and Cicero throughout his works 
acknowledges, in the most honorable manner, his obligations 
to his illustrious model, and is never weary of speaking of 
him with enthusiastic admiration. But Plato himself was 
nearly as much indebted to Pythagoras, Socrates, and his 
other predecessors, as Cicero was to him, and the philoso- 
phers that followed him in Greece ; and the merit of Plato 
is far from being particularly conspicuous, when he thinks 
entirely for himself, as in his theory of Ideas, and that of 
government, where he is notoriously extravagant, unnatural, 
and even inhuman. If Plato speculated with greater bold- 
ness, Cicero appears to have thought with more correctness 
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and precision ; and if the style of Plato is more poetical and 
lively, that of Cicero, without being deficient in these attrac- 
tive qualities, is more perspicuous, more dignified, and on the 
whole better adapted to their common subjects. There is 
uo single work of Plato, or any other ancient writer, that 
can come in competition with the treatise on Duties. Cicero 
has also the merit of stating his opinions in a more manly 
and unaffected form, than the great philosophers of Greece. 
Most of them, especially Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, 
adopted the plan of a double doctrine, and pretended to make 
a distinction among the truths they were able to communi- 
cate, some of which might be told to every body, while 
others were too sublime for common ears, and could only be 
revealed with safety in secret conclave to a privileged few. 
This reserve, it would seem, was but little better than mere 
pretence, because they published their opinions on all the most 
important subjects; and could therefore have kept back 
nothing of much consequence, unless it was their contempt 
for the common superstitions of the day. But it was a part 
of the genius of the oriental schools, in which these sages 
were instructed, to delight in mysteries, and to wrap up wis- 
dom in a garb of ceremonial mummery. The world had in 
some measure outgrown this childish taste before the time of 
Cicero; and he himself had been weaned from it by the 
wholesome training of practical life. He gives his opimons 
on the most delicate subjects with freedom, and at the same 
time with prudence. Without shocking the prejudices of his 
countrymen, he shows us plainly enough how much he was 
above them. M. de Gerando has hardly allowed to Cicero 
so conspicuous a place as he deserves in the history of phi- 
losophy, partly perhaps because he did little or nothing for 
the particular branch, to which our author principally attaches 
himself in the present work. He has also thrown him inju- 
diciously into the commencement of the third period, while 
he evidently belonged to the second, by the spirit of his 
writings, and may be ranked indifferently in the order of 
time with one or the other. His works are the finest fruit 
that remains to us of the ripe and manly age of ancient 
Science ; and it seems very singular, that he should be as- 
signed to the barbarous period that followed, merely because 
the progress of corruption had commenced in a different part 
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of the world, before the time in which he lived. In his ac- 
count of the second period, our author dwells with suitable 
attention on the several sects of the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the Skeptics; but on these subjects we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. 

The third period exhibits the decline and fall of philosophy 
from the brilliant state, in which we have been considering it, 
down to the lowest depth of degradation and wretchedness. 
In the long course of seven centuries, which this period in- 
cludes, M. de Gerando distinguishes two principal groups or 
classes of writers, namely, the Alexandrian, or New Platonists, 
and the Christian Fathers. ‘This part of the work is exe- 
cuted in a very masterly way, and is one of the most instruc- 
tive and agreeable of all. The author has succeeded uncom- 
monly well in compressing, within a moderate compass, a 
large mass of materials, on subjects not very familiar to the 
public. Our limits will not permit us to follow him in detail 
through his several divisions, and we must confine ourselves 
to a very few brief notices and extracts upon each. 

The doctrine of the Alexandrian Platonists reigned, with- 
out opposition, through the whole western world, from the be- 
ginning of our era till the revival of learning. It was adopt- 
ed by the Christian Fathers, who concerned themselves with 
philosophy, and by the Arabians; and was also professed 
and refined upon by the schoolmen. The founders of this 
system had succeeded to their own satisfaction, in reconciling 
the differences between Plato and Aristotle ; and the Stagy- 
rite of the middle ages was an Alexandrian Platonist. It 
is rather difficult to seize, and still more so to recapitulate 
within a few words, the leading points of this wild and vision- 
ary system. It has been done, however, by M, de Gerando, 
with much precision and correctness, in the following short 
passage. 

‘ If it were necessary to reduce to a few principal tenets the entire 
doctrine of the New Platonists, we should state them as follows. 

‘1. Pantheism. They identified the effect with its cause, and 
admitted the existence of only one substance. 

‘2. Spiritualism. This substance is mind; matter is a mere 
negation. 


‘3. Idealism. Perceptions, and things perceived, are identical ; 
and there can be no perception without such identity. 
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‘4. Mysticism. The only source of real knowledge is a union, 
or identification, of the human mind with the Divinity in a state of 
ecstacy. 

‘5. Magic. Spirits, or Genii, of an intermediate class between 
the human mind and the Divinity, may be made to appear and to 
affect the order of nature.’ 


Such were the five leading points of the philosophy, which 
prevailed without a struggle over that of Socrates and Cicero, 
and formed the creed of thinking men for eleven centuries. 
The new Platonists were in the first instance Pagans. Por- 
phyry and Proclus, two of their most distinguished writers, 
were among the violent adversaries of Christianity. But 
after the controversy between the two religions ceased, the 
Christian Fathers gradually became reconciled to the Alexan- 
drian philosophy. Plutarch, the biographer, was among the 
adherents of this monstrous creed ; and his daughter Asclepi- 
genia initiated Proclus into the magical mysteries, which she 
had been taught by her father. The emperor Julian was 
an ardent disciple of the same opinions ; and the sincere zeal 
with which he espoused them seems to have been the real 
principle of his opposition to Christianity, at that time particu- 
larly odious to the Alexandrians. It startles one at first to 
see men of unquestionable talent, of cultivated minds, and of 
the highest rank in society, embracing the belief, or rather 
employing the jargon, for it is really nothing else, of these 
wild enthusiasts. 

Our author exhibits in every part of his work a warm, 
though rational attachment to religion; and introduces his 
account of the Fathers with the following elegant encomiums 
on the spirit of Christianity. 

‘The establishment of Christianity is the most sublime and 
charming spectacle presented by the annals of the human race. 
The notion of the Deity cleared of the gross fables, that had so 
long disguised it, was exhibited to the world in all its grandeur and 
purity, uniting the attributes of infinite power, wisdom and good- 
ness, the characters of a first creating cause, and of an overruling 
Providence, that watches constantly over his creatures with pater- 
nal affection. ‘The Gospel explained to us the deep mystery of our 
nature and destiny, and revealed to us the transitory character of 
the present life, and the sublimity of our origin and future pros- 
pects. It gave to us a perfect code of morals, which sanctifies all 
the social ties, purifies the natural affections, consoles and supports 
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us in adversity, rewards us for every sacrifice, and inspires the 
most complete and generous forgetfulness of self. ‘The Gospel re- 
presents the Divinity under the form of a kind and heavenly father, 
and commands us to worship him in spirit and in truth. It 
strengthens and sanctifies the notion of moral duty, by connecting 
it with religious feeling, and with the hopes and fears of future re- 
tribution. It breathes into the heart of each individual, and into 
the common frame of society, the new and living principle of love 
to God and man. Distracted with agonizing doubts, and crushed to 
the earth with a load of sorrows, the human race received with trans- 
port the revelation of this divine doctrine, which satisfied all their 
wishes, removed all uncertainties, and opened to the virtuous and 
the wretched the most encouraging prospects. How beautiful on 
the mountains are the feet of those that bring good tidings. Such 
a system carried as it were in its effects internal evidence of its 
heavenly origin. There was also this distinct and peculiar bless- 
ing in the Christian dispensation, that it was not an exclusive gift, 
confined in its distribution toa select few, but addressed itself freely 
and equally to all. In its nature, it was a common privilege, as 
large and general as the air. It even looked with a sort of par- 
tiality upon the poor and the humble, took by the hand such per-~ 
sons as the world had abandoned, visited the most obscure dwell- 
ings, and caressed little children with peculiar fondness. ‘The 
mythological allegories of the pagans were probably intended as 
vehicles of sublime truth; but they were only communicated to a 
few, and as a profound mystery. Their philosophers had arrived 
by meditation at the knowledge of many sound doctrines in theo- 
logy and morals ; but these were still the subjects of grave dispute 
among the deepest thinkers, and could not be understood by the 
mass of mankind. This forgotten and neglected mass, neverthe- 
less, covers the face of the world, performs all the labor, and en- 
dures all the sufferings ; and it was ; the precise object of Christianity 
to raise the character, and improve the condition of this portion of 
society. It debased the proud and exalted the humble; and it 
viewed all men, of whatever condition or country, as one great 
family of brothers. 

‘Such, in its primitive beauty, was the theory of our religion, and 
we see it realised in the early practice of the church. The first 
Christians were few in number, and under the influence of a firm 
faith, which with them had overcome the prejudices of education, 
and all interested motives. They were penetrated with the true 
spirit of their religion, and rose above the terrors of persecution, 
danger, and death itself. How admirable is their conduct, as 
described in the Acts of the Apostles, and the writings of the Fa- 
thers. They held everything in common, had but one heart and 
soul, were full of zeal in doing’ good, and patient in suffering evil, 
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perfect patterns of kindness, generosity, and courage, real sages 
without knowing it, and they outdid in their humble walks of life 
the sublime virtues, which we admire in the conduct of the greatest 
and best men.’ 


The chapter on the philosophy of the Arabians is full of 
interesting matter, although it does not of course exhaust the 
subject. The history, literary and political, of this nation is 
extremely curious. It is sketched in a masterly way by Gib- 
bon, i in one of the volumes of his Decline and Fall, but re- 
quires a separate work to do it justice; and would well 
reward the labor and talent, that might be laid out upon it. 
{n intellectual and moral science the Arabians discovered 
little ; but they exhibited a good deal of keenness and indus- 
try in refining upon the Greeks. It is mentioned as a singu- 
lar fact by our author, that Algarel, in his Destruction of 
Philosophers, anticipated the famous paradox of Hume in 
regard to the relation of cause and effect; but employed it 
for a purpose precisely opposite. His object is to establish 
the credibility of miracles, by shewing that successive events 
have no other connexion excepting that of the order of time ; 
and that a miracle may of course be wrought without contra- 
dicting any other existing law of nature. It is well known, 
that Hume’s application of the theory was quite different. 
The work of Algarel was refuted by Averrhoes in another, 
entitled the Destruction of Philosophers destroyed. One of 
the most curious productions of the Arabian writers is the 
Self taught Philosopher, by ‘Thophail of Seville. It seems to 
be a sort of metaphysical Robinson Crusoe ; and is mentioned 
by M. de Gerando in the following manner. 

‘ About this time flourished at Seville, Thophail, a physician and 
author of the Self taught Philosopher. This singular and cele- 
brated work has passed through several editions. It was translated 
into Latin in England, Holland, and Germany; and met with 
great success, not only among the. Arabians and the Jews, but even 
in later times, and especially in England. The Quakers relish it 
very much. Even the great Leibnitz declares, that he read it with 
extreme pleasure. * * * * * This work, which is a sort of philoso- 
phical novel, proceeds upon a very ingenious supposition, which has 
since been repeatedly employed, and amongst others by Buffon. 
The author represents an individual, as thrown by accident in his 
infancy upon an uninhabited island, and growing up there without 
any education whatever; but arriving by the natural progress of 
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his understanding and by meditation, at the knowledge of God and 
of his own intellectual and moral nature. This idea, though im- 
probable perhaps in itself, is developed with great elegance. The 
philosophical theory is in substance that of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists. The Arabian Crusoe, called by the author Hai Ebn Jock- 
dan, is supposed to discover in the course of his solitary walks and 
reflections, that the only source of real knowledge is an immediate 
and mystical union with the divine mind in a state of ecstacy. In 


one of these ecstacies he sees the heavenly sphere, the essence of 


which is immaterial, and the splendor beyond all expression. He 
here perceives a spiritual being, who is neither the first of beings, 
nor the sphere itself, nor yet entirely different from either; as the 
image of the sun in a mirror is neither the sun nor the mirror, but 
something akin to both. He also sees in the inferior sphere of the 
fixed stars another spiritual being, resembling the image of the sun 
in the first mirror reflected in a second. By this illustration he 
attempts to reconcile the variety of thinking substances with the 
Pantheism of the school to which he belonged.’ 


The account of the Arabians forms an episode in the his- 
tory of the fourth epoch, which commences about the seventh 
century, when learning was at the lowest point throughout the 
Christian world, and finishes with its revival in modern Eu- 
rope. It is thus wholly occupied with the philosophy of the 
dark ages. The intellectual night, which then prevailed, 
appears to us doubly gloomy, by its intervention in the order 
of time and place between the two brightest days in the civil- 
ization of the world. ‘The first three or four centuries of this 
period are almost wholly barren, not only of interesting results, 
but of celebrated names. Isidore of Seville, Herbert, [Pope 
Sylvester I].] who is supposed to have introduced the Arabic 
numerals, and John the Scotchman, are almost the only per- 
sons whose reputations have come down to us with any degree 
of distinction. In the schools of Charlemagne little was 
taught, but reading, singing, and arithmetic. ‘The first im- 
pulse, that led to a better state of things, was given by the 
Arabians ; and, indeed, our forefathers seem to have been in- 
debted to this miscreant race for almost everything valuable 
in their institutions, and habits, during the middle ages ; for 
their sciences, metaphysical and physical ; for their beautiful 
Gothic architecture, as they called it, the only art that flour- 
ished among them; and finally for the high sense of honor, 
which did so much to correct the existing vices in the frame 
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of society, and to form the modern European character. 
Even the enmity of the Saracens was not without its positive 
advantages ; and the crusades, that were undertaken to drive 
them out of Palestine, had the effect of enlarging the general 
sphere of observation, and giving a new spring to intellect. 

In the eleventh century we begin to perceive the dawn of 
improvement in philosophy. A metaphysical controversy 
was then started, which continued for several centuries to 
agitate the monasteries, and which is not wholly foreign to 
the learning of the present day. This was the famous dis- 
pute between the Realists and the Nominalists, on the true 
nature of general notions or ideas. ‘The Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, which had hitherto prevailed in the schools, consid- 
ered general ideas as the only things entitled to the name of 
realities. Matter, individual objects, were mere negations, 
unworthy the attention of thinking men, who could only satisfy 
their thirst for knowledge by an ecstatic and mystical union 
with the universal mind. ‘This system appears to have been 
first called in question by one John, who suggested the new, 
and, at that time, monstrous and alarming heresy, that indt- 
viduals are the real substances, and universals mere names 
or creatures of the intellect. Little, however, is known of 
this philosopher or his opinions. He was in all probability a 
very unpopular man, like most others who are, or pretend to 
be, wiser than their neighbors. His contemporaries did not 
decorate him, as may well be supposed, with any of the usual 
surnames of the irrefragable, the solemn, the subtle, the solid, 
the fundamental, the admirable, and the angelic, which they 
were in the habit of bestowing on each other ; and he is only 
recorded as plain John. Roselinus is said to have been his 
disciple, and is the first Nominalist of whom we have any 
certain account; but the theory was received at this time 
with general disapprobation, and did not begin to obtain favor 
till the revival of the controversy two or three centuries later. 
St Anselm, one of the lights of this age, treats with undis- 
guised contempt ‘ those heretical logicians, who cannot con- 
ceive the existence of color without a body, or intelligence 
without a mind.’ Such persons, he observes, ought not to be 
allowed to argue. The Saint’s opinion, in this latter point. 
seems to have been adopted. The doctrine of the Nominal- 
ists was formally condemned as heretical at the Council o! 
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Soissons in fhe year 1092; and Roscelinus was banished from 
France and England. The nature of Anselm’s opinions on 
this head gives us a high idea of his general acuteness and saga- 
city, which are not less clearly shewn in his dialogue entitled, 
The Grammaridn. In this work he discusses very seriously 
the questions, whether a grammarian be or be not a substance, 
and whether it be possible, that there should be a grammarian, 
who is not at the same time aman. Having settled these 
difficult points, he next proves to his own satisfaction, that 
man is not grammar, and that he who knows grammar is a 
grammarian. ‘This learned and ingenious logician was arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Abelard, and his disciple John of Salisbury, the two great- 
est scholars of the next age, took a part in this dispute ; but 
so little is known of the details of the affair, that it is not even 
certain on which side they enlisted. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they professed a mitigated Realism, perhaps to 
avoid persecution, and save their popularity. Abelard, in 
some of his letters, undertakes to refute the theory of Rosce- 
linus ; but his fame with the present generation rests princi- 
pally on his correspondence with his celebrated female pupil 
Eloisa. In the following passage our author alludes to some 
of the principal circumstances in his life and history. 


‘The writings of Abelard, most of which are still unpublished, 
give us a very imperfect notion of his philosophical opinions ; but 
his history throws much light on that of thetimes. His life, though 
devoted wholly to study, to instruction, and to pious exercises, was 
still a stormy one, and was troubled by constant persecutions. We 
learn from it several important particulars respecting the manners 
and notions of his contemporaries. We see, for example, that the 
masters, who were authorized to teach in public, received a salary 
from their pupils. We see the extraordinary zeal of the French 
youth of that day in the cause of learning ; the passionate interest, 
which was excited by the talents of the masters ; and the eager spirit 
of rivalship, which existed among the chiefs of the several schools. 
Thousands of pupils surrounded their professor, followed him to 
his retreat, and even encamped in the forest of Paraclete, in order to 
enjoy his instruction. Other doctors, jealous of his success, de- 
nounced him to the Pope’s legatees, and obtained a sentence of 
condemnation against him as a heretic at several Councils. The 
monks were so enraged at his reproofs, and perhaps at the reforms, 
which he was meditating, that they threatened him with steel and 
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poison. On the other hand, convents and abbeys contended with 
each other for the advantage of possessing him. The whole popu- 
lation of Paris took interest in his sufferings. Princes cultivated his 
friendship, and the Pope demanded an account of his opinions. 
Eloisa, the object of his love, and the first cause of his misfortunes, 
while she excelled him in sensibility, delicacy, and virtue, seems to 
have nearly equalled him in talents and learning. After they were 
separated, she became abbess of the Paraclete convent, and instruct- 
ed her young companions in the most difficult studies. The letters 
of Abelard and Eloisa are read, even at the present day, with all 
the interest of a romance ; and present, at the same time, to the 
historian a valuable picture of the state of information and opinions 
at the time they were written. Abelard himself, the principal 
figure in the group, is every way superior to the age with which he 
had been compelled to struggle, and combined the affectionate piety 
of Fenelon with a manliness and independence of feeling, that for 
the period were truly remarkable. * * * He draws with precision 
the dividing line between the territories of faith and reason; and 
holds that the former is subject to authority, the latter independent 
of it. He refutes the objections made by the monks to the study of 
the ancient philosophers, and recommends it to his pupils, observ- 
ing, however, that he has never read any of them himself, and 
knows them only through the medium of St Austin.’ 


Albert the Great, and St Thomas Aquinas, commonly 
called the angelic doctor, are the two chief luminaries of the 
thirteenth century. The latter is invested, in the poem of 
Dante, with the honorable office of introducing to him the 
philosophers of the schools, who are all stationed in Paradise, 
while the pagans, with Aristotle at their head, are condemned 
without ceremony to the opposite region. The account given 
by our author of these two worthies is somewhat particular, 
and very amusing ; but we have not room to extract it. Al- 
bert was especially famous as an alchymist and magician. In 
the following passage of one of his works, quoted in the origi- 
nal Latin by our author, he states that he had himself disco- 
vered the great secret of transmuting metals, not merely, it 
would seem, into gold and silver, but into the sun and moon. 
‘I began,’ says he, ‘to labor diligently in decoctions and 
sublimations, in solutions and distillations, in curations and 
calcinations, in coagulations of alechymy, and in many other 
operations, until at last I discovered, that it was possible toe 
transmute metals into the sun and moon. Weak and igno- 
rant as I am, I mean to write for the use of my friends and 
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associates an easy and infallible method of doing this, but in 
such a style, that seeing they shall not see, and hearing shall 
not understand.’ His friends and associates must doubtless 
have been greatly obliged to him for his communicative dis- 
position. Respecting his skill in magic, he makes the follow- 
ing remark. ‘The reality of apparitions is proved by the 
evidence of Trismegistus and of Socrates. To remove all 
doubt on the subject, I may add the testimony of my own 
experience, having raised them myself.” Such were the 
speculations by which in those days a man achieved greatness. 
Albert and Thomas were both determined Realists, the oppo- 
site opinion having indeed for the time entirely disappeared. 

After these heroes of scholastic learning, rose up Duns 
the Scotchman, denominated the subtle doctor, better known 
to the public by the couplet, which Butler has dedicated 
to his memory, than by all his own works. The squire of Sir 
Hudibras is represented as having been 

‘In school divinity as able, 

As he that hight irrefragable, 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name them all—another Duns !’ 

The Doctor, hight wrrefragable, was Alexander of Hales. 
Duns like all his contemporaries was a Realist, and exhibited 
much of his peculiar subtlety in attempting to solve a problem, 
which then greatly exercised the learned, respecting what 
was called the principle of individuality. If Peter and 
John both possess alike the generic character of humanity, 
which, on the system of the schoolmen, was the only thing 
about them that had any real existence ; in what consists their 
individuality ? Or, in plainer language, since Peter and John 
are both men, in what do they differ from each other, and what 
is it that makes one Peter and the other John? The question, 
thus stated, and addressed to a plain man, would not appear 
a very difficult one. On the principles of the schoolmen it 
was absolutely insoluble, or rather could never be started with 
propriety. In their view, general notions were the only things 
really existing; individuals were nothing, and of course 
could have no principle, either of existence, or of distinction 
from each other. The very proposition of this problem was, 
therefore, a proof that the system of Realism had begun to 
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degenerate from its pristine purity. But the schoolmen 
having once started it, and not perceiying that it was insolu- 
ble on their principles, went on pecking at it from generation 
to generation, and furnished twenty different answers to it, 
most of which were equally at variance with each other, with 
common sense, and with the principles of those who gave 
them. St Thomas, however, whose favorite field of research 
was among the angels, whence his title of the angelic doc- 
tor, and who did not perhaps think a problem relating to 
merely human matters, a proper occasion for the exercise 
of all his supernatural sagacity, answers the question very 
much as any plain person probably would at the present day. 
‘The individuality of Socrates, he observes, ‘les in his 
flesh and bones ;’ that is, we presume, a particular conforma- 
tion of flesh and bones makes a man Socrates, and ano- 
ther makes him Plato. This solution is plausible enough, and 
properly explained might be considered satisfactory. It is 
obviously, however, quite inconsistent with the received 
notions of the schoolmen, St Thomas himself included, who 
did not admit the reality of flesh and bones ; and it must have 
been generally regarded, at that time, as involving a most gross 
and material error. Duns solves the problem in a much more 
elegant way. ‘The individuality of Peter,’ he remarks, 
‘lies in his Petreaty or Peterness ; and the precise reason 
why he is Peter, and not John is, that in him humanity is 
combina with Petreity, while in John the additional ingredi- 
ent is Johnnity.’ 

This, we apprehend, will be regarded as the ne plus ultra 
of refinement. 'The force of dulness could no farther go. 
It only remained for Raymond Lully to invent the grand art 
of solving all possible problems by a wooden machine, as we 
have a rule in Hill’s arithmetic for writing poetry by the mul- 
tiplication table. ‘This paltry piece of mechanism was con- 
sidered as something more than human; and the inventor 
of it looked upon himself, and was generally regarded by 
others, as a man divinely inspired. Roger Bacon, who flour- 
ished about the same time, and whose real merit is but little 
inferior to that of his more celebrated namesake, Lord Veru- 
lam, and.of a similar kind, was comparatively unknown. to 
his contemporaries, though styled by them with justice the 
wonderful doctor. He was prohibited by the monks of his 
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order from publishing any of his works; while Lully, by 
grinding out philosophy as a barrel organist makes music, 
excited the enthusiastic admiration of the scientific world for 
two or three centuries. ‘The vogue that attended this charla- 
tan is looked upon with justice by M. de Gerando, as one of 
the curious forms of human weakness; and seems to have 
attracted a good deal of his attention. He mentions, in the 
present work, that he has made the character of Lully the 
subject of three memoirs, which are published in the trans- 
actions of the Institute, but which we have not had the 
opportunity to examine. 

The dispute on the prineiple of individuality, just alluded 
to, resolved itself as we have seen into the old argument 
between the Nominalists and the Realists on the nature of 
general ideas. ‘The revival of this controversy, in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and the final triumph of the 
Nominalists or rational party over their adversaries, marks, in 
the judgment of our author, the commencement of the refor- 
mation of philosophy, and closes the fourth period of its history. 
William Ockham, an Englishman residing on the continent, 
was the leader of the Nominalists. His opinions, though they 
ultimately prevailed, gained ground rather slowly. His logte 
was condemned by the Parliament of Paris in 1339, and his 
followers persecuted and banished by Louis XI; but com- 
mon sense finally carried the day. The reign of dulness 
and ignorance had indeed for some time been tending towards 
a close. ‘The taste for polite literature, and for the study of 
the classical writers, was making rapid progress. Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, had already flourished in Italy, and 
had been duly appreciated by their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. ‘Their example and their works contributed, with 
a variety of other causes, to give a new impulse to liberal 
pursuits. ‘Fhe power, which organised and kept in action 
the vast springs that regulate the fate of nations, had decreed, 
what no human foresight would perhaps have thought proba- 
ble, or even possible, that a new era of civilization more 
brilliant than any the world had ever seen before should rise 
up, in all its beauty, out of the gulf of ignorance and barba- 
rism, into which society seemed to have sunk forever. The 
time had now arrived when this revolution was to happen ; 
and the principle of good prevailed at once throughout Europe 
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over that of error and evil, by a sort of universal effort, as we 
see the fresh and joyous spring revive at the appointed season, 
as if by miracle, out of the icy grave of winter. The results 
of this auspicious change in the department of philosophy 
form the subject of the following division of our author’s 
work, which we intend at some future opportunity to intro- 
duce to the reader’s notice. 





Art. XIV.—An Abstract of a New Theory of the Forma- 
tion of the Earth. By Ira Hutz, A. M. Baltimore, 
1823. pp. 211. 


From the days of Sanchoniathon down to the present 
time, ingenious men have been much given to the amusement 
of world-making ; and the number of those, who have found 
pleasure in this occupation, seems not to have been lessened 
by the increasing light of science and philosophy. The dis- 
covery of new truths has rather multiplied than diminished 
the difficulties of these undertakings, and served only to 
bring more courageous champions into the field, by heighten- 
ing the glory of triumph; as the renowned knight of La 
Mancha was stimulated to untried exploits in proportion to 
the hazard and uncertainty, which seemed to await his 
adventures. 


No task could be imagined more easy at first, than that of 


constructing a globe like our earth ; it was reduced to a sort 
of mathematical problem,—‘ matter and motion being given 
to make a world.’ So tractable and accommodating was 
this problem, that it yielded with the utmost readiness to the 
plastic mathematics of the wonder working cosmogonist. 
Worlds sprang up around him at his bidding, and he had 
only to sit in tranquil admiration of the workmanship of his 
hands. Among the moderns, Descartes has been the most 
successful in solving problems of this description. By his 


‘Wild rule 
Of whirling vortices and circling spheres,’ 


he constructed the earth, the planets, the sun, and the 
heavens; and after such prodigies of execution, where is the 
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wonder, that he should affirm it to be within the compass of 
his power, ‘ having a quantity of matter and motion to pro- 
duce an animal?’ It is true, the worthy Dr Keill’s indigna- 
tion was kindled at the boldness of the philosopher, and he 
gravely pronounces this an ‘ insuperable problem,’ and warm- 
ly demands, ‘ with what confidence he could pretend to solve 
go intricate a problem, who blundered so much in the easiest 
and most abstracted things in nature?’ With how little rea- 
son this severe censure is inflicted, let the wise and conside- 
rate judge. 

The early cosmogonists did not confine their labors to the 
earth, but embraced the sun, moon, stars, and the universe. 
The astronomer, Xenophanes, took the stars to be patches of 
clouds, which were lighted up at night, and extinguished in 
the morning. As for suns and moons, he said, they were 
numerous, and that different climates of the earth were ac- 
commodated with distinct sets. ‘The great Anaxagoras, the 
preceptor of Socrates and Pericles, was among the noted 
astronomers and cosmogonists of his time. According to 
him, the firmament is an arch of stone, the sun an inflamma- 
ble body about as large as the ancient Peloponnesus, and the 
stars are stones whirled up from the surface of the earth by 
the swiftness of the circumambient air, which set them on 
fire, and gave them a circular motion. Diogenes was not 
satisfied with these theories. He declared the stars to be 
hot pumice stones, originally fixed in the sphere of the 
heavens, and serving as lamps in the night, but chiefly de- 
signed as breathing holes of the world. Other philosophers 
affirmed, that the sun was globular and hollow, containing 
fire within, which produced light by streaming out through a 
cavity on one side. When this cavity was stopped, the sun 
was eclipsed. 

Aristotle believed the universe, sun, moon, stars, the earth, 
man, animals, plants, and all things else to be eternal, having 
always existed in the same general forms as at present. 
The business of world-making, therefore, he deemed a 
gratuitous work, and unworthy of a philosopher. Burnet 
has a long chapter to confute this notion of Aristotle, that the 
world is eternal, and to prove the science of cosmogony not 
to be of such trifling moment, as the Stagyrite would have it. 
But he was too much interested in the subject to be an im- 
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partial reasoner, as will be seen hereafter. In Plato’s sys- 
tem, rdeas and forms only existed from eternity, and the 
world and all substantial things were made, by uniting these 
ideas and forms to matter. Many are the deep speculations 
scattered through the ancients concerning the origin of 
things, the soul of the world, and the mundane egg. One 
sect believed the Deity himself to be the universe, and as 
late as the thirteenth century the body of poor Amalric was 
dug up and burned, on suspicion of his having abetted this 
tenet in his lifetime. The Persians had their Oromades 
and Arimanius, a good and evil principle, engaged in per- 
petual contention, till Mithras calmed their rage, and set 
them at work in forming a world. The Egyptians, Hindoos, 
and Chinese have not been deficient in schemes and theories 
of cosmogony. 

The Epicurean plan, which has made much noise in the 
world, and seems to have been for some time a sort of thriv- 
ing heresy among the ancients, received its first elements 
from the genius and labors of Leucippus. This philosopher 
invented the doctrine of atoms, or original particles of mat- 
ter, indivisible and indissoluble, out of which the earth and all 
terrestrial things were made. He advanced but a single step, 
however, in moulding these materials into a system, for when 
Democritus imbibed the sentiments of Leucippus, he found 
the entire mass of his predecessor’s particles in a state of 
unutterable confusion, and desperate warfare. To open 
light into this abyss of contending atoms, and give rule to 
their wild disorder, Democritus perceived it necessary to 
impose wholesome restrictions and definite laws. He laid it 
down as an axiom, that the 2pwre mueyvetn, first magnitudes, 
as he called them, were eternal; and, also, that from eter- 
nity all these particles had possessed a uniform motion, each 
in the same direction, and with the same velocity. Thus 
prepared, he commenced the great work of constructing a 
world ; but how far he actually proceeded, or whether his 
accustomed employment, of laughing at the follies and vanity 
of mankind, allowed him leisure to prosecute his task with 
suitable diligence, we have no means of being informed. 

The merit of completing the structure belonged to Epicu- 
rus, a philosopher renowned for his brilliant genius, his ex- 
emplary virtues, and gentleness of manners, although many 
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of his followers added little credit either in principles or con- 
duct to the name of their master. He contrived to bridle 
the roaming atoms, and subdue them to his pleasure. A re- 
markable oversight was detected in the axiom of Democri- 
tus, which ascribed an equable motion to the atoms, and sent 
them forward in parallel right lines. Thus situated, they 
must move forever without coming in contact. This was a 
fatal blow to the whole system, as neither a world, nor any 
part of a world, could rise into existence, except by a con- 
cussion and coalescence of these primeval atoms. ‘The fertile 
mind of Epicurus easily overcame this apparent obstacle. 
He found out, that, notwithstanding the particles moved in 
right lines, yet these lines were not parallel; and however 
small the angle in which two or more particles were moving 
toward each other, they must at last meet. 

Here the concourse began; two united particles soon met 
with a third, and a general confusion ensued. Age after age 
rolled away before the symptoms of harmony appeared in 
any part; millions of combinations were gone through; the 
war was furious and dreadful ; the imagination has no power 
to conceive the number of objects, the variety of forms, which 
arose and perished in the strife of these chaotic elements. But 
the time came when one particle after another found its appro- 
priate place, its sympathizing particle, and then began to appear 
things in regular shapes and consistency. ‘These atoms were 
of all forms ; some were round, others cubical, triangular, hook- 
ed, cellular. The hooks clenched themselves into the cells, 
and in this close contact formed hard substances, rocks, precious 
stones, and metals. Atoms of irregular forms combined into 
substances of different densities, as clay, earth, soil ; and last 
of all came the globular atoms, which constitute water and 
other fluids, and can only be kept on the earth by resting in 
cavities. Thus the globe, trees, plants, animals, and all 
terrestrial things were brought into being. They continue 
so, because in this state the atoms maintain a harmonious 
union, which the ordinary force of infringing atoms cannot 
dissolve. 

Such was the contrivance by which Leucippus, Democri- 
tus, and Epicurus, made the world, or rather their discovery 
of the manner in which the world made itself. Gudworth 
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writes learnedly to prove, that Leucippus deserves not the 
honor of the original discovery, and would fain tear the 
laurel from his head. where it has flourished so long, and 
place it on the brow of Pythagoras, or some earlier sage. 
We are not convinced by the arguments of Cudworth, but in 
so grave a matter we would not decide with precipitancy, 
reserving to ourselves the right of further inquiry and con- 
sideration. 

A system like this of Epicurus, a system of atheism and 
absurdity, however ingenious and highly wrought, could 
hardly have survived its author, had it not been embraced 
by a few of the loftiest minds of antiquity, and immortalized 
by the powerful, the brilliant, the exhaustless genius of Lu- 
cretius. ‘The poem of this extraordinary man, entitled De 
Rerum Natura, is a methodical exposition and defence of 
the atomical physiology, and more strikingly combines the 
richness of a poetical fancy with the deep thought of philoso- 
phy, a universal knowledge, refinement of taste, and polished 
elegance of language, than any other similar composition an- 
cient or modern. As it runs through the whole domain of 
nature, and seeks the causes of all things, physical and moral, 
its topics are innumerable ; many of them dry and crabbed, 
it is true, and such as no magic of fancy nor skill in poetry 
could adorn; but where the subject will admit, almost every 
line discovers a master’s hand, and every period breathes the 
spirit and glows with the imagery of poetical mspiration. 
The opening of the several books, and the episodes, are par- 
ticularly beautiful. The poet talks wisely on the origin of 
government and the arts, on the principles of politics and 
morals ; and foolishly enough on physics, because his axioms 
are false. ‘Take these for granted, and his logic is exact; 
the wonder is, that with so much folly at bottom, he could 
rear an edifice so magnificent and imposing. He never 
labors for a reason, and the facility with which he accounts 
for every phenomenon in nature, without deviating from his 
first principles, proves the astonishing reach of his ingenuity, 
and the resources of his marvellous intellect. 

In the judgment of Dryden he was closely copied by 
Virgil, especially in the Georgics. Dryden characterizes him 
as a ‘sublime and daring genius, whose thoughts are mascu~ 
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line, and full of argumentation,’ and from whose warmth and 
energy ‘ proceed the loftiness of his expressions, and the per- 
petual torrent of his verse, where the barrenness of his subject 
does not too much constrain the quickness of his fancy.’ Julius 
Scaliger calls him an incomparable poet, zncomparabilis poeta. 
He affected the old dialect, and although the variety, thus 
attained, adds to the copiousness of his language, and some- 
times to the sweetness of his expressions, yet it is too apt to 
convey a tone of harshness to the ear accustomed to the more 
modern and regular phraseology of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 
Bui good judges have been unanimous in extolling the uncom- 
mon elegance of his latinity. In this respect Casaubon places 
him above all the Latin writers. Lucretius latinitatis author 
optimus. By the premature death of the poet, his work was 
deprived of his last touches, and this may account for the oc- 
casional dark spots in the beautiful polish, which he has 
communicated to the body of his style. Cicero was the 
editor and publisher of this posthumous poem. If the voice 
of antiquity is to be heeded, and the critics trusted, the illus- 
trious editor was not highly gifted with the qualities most 
requisite for the task he undertook ; and it is reasonable to 
suppose, that defects escaped his notice, which the author’s 
revising hand would have removed. 

Notwithstanding the singular notion of Anaxagoras, men- 
tioned above, respecting the nature of the sun and stars, this 
philosopher was the first to lay the foundation of a rational 
system of the creation. He put the elements of chaos under 
the direction of an intelligent mind, or a being, who had 
knowledge and power to govern and arrange them according 
to his will. Had this great truth been rigidly adhered to, 
the immense absurdities, which bewildered the minds of later 
philosophers on this subject, would have been avoided. It 
has been said, and probably with truth, that some of the an- 
cients borrowed their notions of the creation from the book 
of Genesis. Juvenal testifies, that the writings of Moses 
were known to the Romans, and proof is not wanting, that 
the same knowledge was common to the Greeks. It cannot 
be doubted, that Ovid’s description of the creation, in the 
first book of the Metamorphoses, was copied from the Bible. 
The facts, and frequently the language, correspond with the 
narrative of the Jewish lawgiver. 
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Ante mare et tellus, et, quod tegit omnia, coelum, 
Unus erat toto naturae vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Ciiaos, rudis indigestaque moles ; 
Nec quicquam, nisi pondus iners, &c. 

The whole description, in its important features, resembles 
the Mosaic account not less closely than these opening lines. 
The poet yields to his fancy, and, for his machinery and em- 
bellishments, draws on the mythology of the times; but his 
cosmogony, his account of the early wickedness of mankind, 
his deluge, his Deucalion and Pyrrha, are all derived from 
the first chapters of Genesis. 

During a long lapse of centuries, from the time of Ovid, 
little seems to have been done in contriving any better mode 
of world-making, than the ancient sages had employed, or in 
attempting to penetrate more deeply into the mysteries of 
creation, than is warranted by the revealed truths of Scrip- 
ture. After a wide blank of ages, Descartes came forward 
as the inventor of a new system of cosmogony. ‘To his ex- 
ploits we have already alluded. 

Next to Descartes may be ranked Dr Burnet, as well in 
the wildness of his theory, as in the extravagance of his con- 
ceptions, and the native fertility of his imagination. No 
modern world-maker has built his airy castle with more inge- 
nuity, or decorated it more gorgeously. In the extent of his 
aims he falls behind the contriver of the vortices, for he looks 
no farther than the origin and revolutions of the terrestrial 
ball; whereas, Descartes grasps in the theory of his whirl- 
pools the systems of all worlds, and puts in motion the wheels 
and springs of universal nature. 

In imitation of his predecessors, Dr Burnet begins with the 
elements of chaos, which he fashions without difficulty to his 
liking. We will not follow him through his processes of crea- 
tion, but take the world as it rose in primitive freshness from 
his hands, and hint only at the disastrous revolution by which, 
in consequence of its peculiar conformation, it was doomed 
to be convulsed and disfigured. This globe of earth, he in- 
forms us, was at first round and smooth, not deformed by 
frowning, craggy mountains, nor marred with such unseemly 
bays and oceans, as now rest on its surface. Rivers there 
were, but not like modern rivers, hurrying along with dashing 
eataracts, and foaming eddies, and furious rapids ; they moved 
with tranquil dignity to an expanse of glassy waters, whose 
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repose no angry tempest invaded. Neptune was a powerless 
monarch then, nor had olus strength to raise his slumbering 
storms and winds. The elements were friends to one another 
and to man, and had not learnt to wage the devouring wars, 
to which they have since been so much addicted. Then 
were the happy days of which poets sing, the golden age, the 
perennial spring 

Ver erat aeternum, placidique tepentibus auris 

Mulcebant zephyri natos sine semine flores. 

The fruits of the earth came forth in spontaneous abun- 
dance, man lived without labor, the plains and the hills were 
always green and fragrant, made fertile by the moisture of 
dews and the beams of the sun, the heavens were bright, and 
the season without change. Such was the world ‘before the 
deluge, and it is one of the chief labors of bishop Burnet to 
explain the causes, by which it has been reduced to its pre- 
sent condition. 

In moulding his chaos into a ball, he makes the heavier 
and harder parts settle to the centre ; around the globe thus 
conglomerated he spreads a layer of water; and above this 
comes a solid crust, which constitutes the surface of the habit- 
able earth. As this surface was never overshadowed by 
clouds, nor cooled by rains, it was exposed perpetually to the 
scorching heat of the sun. Cracks began to appear, which 
grew broader and deeper, till at length they penetrated to the 
layer of water, and this outer covering fell with tumultuous 
uproar into the nether abyss; the waters gushed out, and the 
general deluge ensued. Mountains reared their sightless 
heads in one part, immense caverns yawned in another to re- 
ceive the outpoured oceans from the central regions, vapors 
ascended, clouds gathered, rivers foamed over precipices, 
and the beautiful temple of the world was converted into a 
ruin. Mortals, whose lot has been cast in these degenerate 
times, can form but a feeble conception of the primitive earth; 
such only as we have of the splendor of an ancient city, by 
wandering over its remains, and contemplating its fallen co- 
lumns, its decaying monuments, and buried edifices. 

But the catastrophe, bewailed more than any other by Dr 
Burnet, was the terrible shock, which the earth suffered in 
being wrenched from its original posture in regard to the sun. 
He says, ‘when the earth. escaped so narrowly from being 
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shipwrecked in the great deluge, it was so broken and disor- 
dered, that it lost its equal poise, and thereupon the centre of 
its gravity changing, one pole became more inclined towards 
the sun, and the other more removed from it, and so its right 
and parallel situation, which it had before to the axis of the 
ecliptic, was changed into an oblique, in which skew posture 
it hath stood ever since, and is likely so to do for some ages 
to come.’ How many ages, the ingenious author does not 
predict. He seems wholly absorbed with the calamity itself, 
which has caused the changes of the seasons, the extremes of 
winter and summer, tempests, thunders, lightnings, hurricanes, 
earthquakes, and all the furious conflicts of the elements ; and 
so great is his horror at these things, that he assures us, if 
Archimedes could have found a place to fix his lever, he 
should wish him to have been employed in no higher enter- 
prise, than that of prying back the earth to its original posi- 
tion, thus restoring to us ‘ the comfort of a perpetual spring, 
which we have lost by its dislocation ever since the deluge.’ 
After having described the formation of the earth, its past 
changes, and present disorders, the author concludes his the- 
ory by a methodical account of its final dissolution; and al- 
though his work defies the majesty of science, and boasts little 
of the wisdom of philosophy, it claims an honorable rank 
among the trophies of fancy. 

Whiston made a Mew Theory of the earth, resembling 
in some of its features the one just noticed. It was his 
opinion, that a comet was cooled by a long voyage beyond 
the orbit of saturn, its atmosphere condensed, and _ that this, 
together with the nucleus of the comet, constituted the chaos 
mentioned in the Scriptures. ‘The eccentric orbit was chang- 
ed to one of a more circular form. The nucleus of the 
comet was converted into a central solid, and around this 
was the abyss of waters made by the condensation of the 
comet’s tail. The whole was enveloped in an exterior cover- 
ing, which the ingenious theorist, being a mathematician, cal- 
culated to be two hundred miles thick. This envelopement 
was dry and habitable, and the affairs of the world went on 
quietly and prosperously, till, in an evil hour, the earth ran into 
the tail of a comet, which was suddenly condensed to rain, 
and poured so heavy a burden on the surface, as to break the 
outer shell, force the waters from beneath, and produce a 
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universal deluge. When the earth was happily rescued from 
this perilous adventure in the comet’s tail, the rain ceased, 
and the waters fled for refuge, some into the beds of oceans, 
seas, lakes, and others to their central prison, where they 
have ever since been confined. 

Many other theories might be enumerated. Leibnitz, the 
rival of Newton, believed the earth to be an extinguished sun, 
on the surface of which, as it gradually cooled, vapors were 
condensed into water. ‘The notion of Buffon was much the 
same, except that he believed the earth and other planets to 
be only fragments of the sun, splintered from its surface by 
the concussion of a comet, which had unwittingly broken 
loose from its orbit, and hurried to its destruction in the con- 
suming embrace of the king of fires. Kepler thought the 
earth a living animal, sustained by a regular circulation of 
internal fluids, and winging its way through the heavens by 
its own vital energy. According to Demaillet, says M. Cu- 
vier, ‘the globe was covered with water for many thousand 
years. He supposed that this water had gradually retired ; 
that all the terrestrial animals were originally inhabitants of 
the sea; that man himself began his career as a fish; and he 
asserts, that it is not uncommon, even now, to meet with fishes 
in the ocean, which are still only half men, but whose de- 
scendants will in time become perfect human beings.’ ‘Thus, 
in following the chain of theories, we might go on from step 
to step, ull we should find ourselves swallowed up and lost in 
the deep gulf of the controversy, which has raged with so 
much heat between the modern Neptunians and Vulcanians. 

But we design not to push our inquiries so far. Our pur- 
pose is answered, if it has heen made to appear, as we trust 
it has, that precedents are sufficiently numerous and respect- 
able to rescue any person from the charge of a misuse of 
time or talents, in devising new theories of the earth; and 
especially ought the ambition, which prompts to such an en- 
terprise, to be considered praiseworthy and highminded, 
after so many champions have retired discomfited from the 
field. We have the satisfaction to feel, therefore, that we 
have discharged our duty towards the author of the new 
theory before | us, so far as that duty consists in showing, that 
no apology is necessary on his part for giving himself up to 
these pursuits, and that he is bome out by examples, which 
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he may well be proud to imitate, in ‘ claiming his theory as 
an original one.’ Should any reader doubt the accuracy of 
this statement, we beg he will again look over what we have 
written. Some, perhaps, may have the fastidiousness to say, 
that the very name of theory carries with it an air of suspi- 
cion, and that, in the important matter of world-making, it is 
better to have one plain fact, than a thousand theories, which 
can be little more, after all, than so many hypotheses, con- 
jectures, or speculations. Others may fancy themselves wise 
in discovering few indications of a sound understanding, or 
rational science, in the theories we have sketched, and be 
ready to lament with Juvenal, that common sense is so rare 
a quality among the inhabitants of the earth, and to declare, 
that, if all men were cosmogonists, nothing could have been 
more in the spirit of truth and wisdom, than the courageous 
attempt of Democritus Junior to prove the whole world in- 
sane. Such impertinent objections as these, we shall not 
stop to answer, but proceed without delay to the author’s 
new theory. 

As far as we can judge, he is a decided Vulcanian, al- 
though much less inveterate in his enmity to water, than 
some other discipies of this school. In his analysis of 
chaos, the element of water holds a conspicuous place. In 
fact, the body of chaos itself seems to have been of a fluid, 
pulpy consistency, and the author affirms, that when the 
earth was first shaped into a sphere, ‘there were no rocks 
nor stones in the whole confused mass,’ so well is he versed 
in the scenes, 

‘Where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 


Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars.’ 


Notwithstanding the acknowledged abundance of water in 
the wild dominions of Chaos, our theorist’s favorite element 
is fire, to whose agency he mainly ascribes the great work of 
creation. At first, it would seem, the fire was latent, and 
without heat, and the author explains the manner in which 
this important property was elicited. ‘When the world was 
fashioned,’ he says, ‘the concussion of particles of matter 
in consolidating would produce heat.’ The greater the up- 
roar, therefore, the more violent the heat, and the sooner the 
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work would be accomplished. By some accident, the 
chaotic elements did not resolve themselves into a regular 
and well constituted mass; volumes of fire were pent up 
within impenetrable barriers of earth and stone, where they 
increased in fury and strength, till they burst from their con- 
finement with terrible explosions and devastation. Immense 
rocks were torn from their roots in the nether recesses of the 
earth, and thrown up to be mountains on its surface. Fright- 
ful caverns opened their dark vaults to receive the waters, 
and make new oceans. In this way, all the dry land has 
been raised above the face of the deep; to a succession of 
earthquakes, proceeding from this subterranean furnace, we 
are indebted for continents, islands, seas, lakes, rivers, moun- 
tains, hills, vallies, and every variety of conformation, which 
renders the globe a fit dwelling place for man. 

This will suffice for an outline of the author’s new theory. 
In a case so obvious, we deem it unnecessary to enter 
more fully into its gencral merits ; but we should do injustice 
both to the theorist, and to such of our readers as may not have 
been favored with a perusal of his works, were we to pass 
over in silence his account of the time and manner in which 
our continent came into being. All those parts of this 
western hemisphere, through which run the ridges of the 
Andes, the Stony Mountains, and the Alleganies, were raised 
at the time of the general deluge, and were the cause of that 
catastrophe. ‘The masses of rocks, which form these moun- 
tains, were thrust up by one tremendous explosion of the 
central fire, and the superincumbent waters, thus driven from 
their ancient beds, rolled to the eastern hemisphere, over- 
spread the old world, and destroyed the inhabitants, as re- 
corded in the Scriptures. 

The north east part of America had a much later origin, 
although the author forbears to mention the precise period 
when this event took place. He dwells chiefly on its effects. 
The regions of Greenland and Labrador arose at once; a 
current was forced to the south west, which, after scooping 
out the excavation now called the Bay of Funday, swept with 
‘awful grandeur’ over the New England States. ‘ Nova 
Scotia rested on strata not to be shaken.’ Long Island was 
produced by the junction of this torrent with the ocean. 
And now ensued a fray, worthy to be recorded in all vera- 
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cious history, and to stand in high places among the annals 
of departed ages. We give the description in the author’s 
own inimitable language. 


‘ The current of the ocean overspread all the low lands of the 
Atlantic states, and was enjoying uninterrupted dominion where 
our largest cities, delightful plantations, and luxurious farms now 
appear. But suddenly its regal sway, its imperial authority was 
attacked. ‘The waters, which had been confined beyond the 
mountains, as if ambitious of a nobler sway, now burst the bounds 
that had confined them, and with an irresistible impetuosity rushed 
to attack the ocean, which had extended beyond his natural do- 
mains, and presumed to assault the mountains. The majestic Hud- 
son, elated by the conquest of the firm barriers that confined him, 
armed with the soil and fragments of the mountains he had con- 
quered, in awful grandeur overspreading the country, dared dispute 
the power of the ocean. Accelerated by the numerous auxiliaries 
from the mountains, and strengthened by arming himself with every 
rock that opposed his passage, the ocean himself retired at his ap- 
proach. But from the attack of the powerful Hudson, who moved 
trom the mountains of freedom, the tyrant ocean would have held 
his dominion over the most luxuriant parts of the middle and 
southern states. He would have extended Long Island to the 
highlands of Jersey, and destined the site of the emporium of the 
new world to be a stagnant marsh, or a barren plain. The Hud- 
son turned the proud currents of the ocean to the south, removed 
the sands and rocks, which would have united the island to the 
main, and preserved a harbor unequalled in the world.’. pp. 96-98. 


Such were the daring attempts, such the proud success 
of the Hudson. But notwithstanding this humiliating dis- 
comfiture of the ocean, its towering pride was not subdued ; 
it made other encroachments, rushed headlong into other 
encounters, and again met with a like diseraceful repulse. 
Listen once more to the author. 


‘As the God of nature never formed a nobler stream, or one 
which is capable of being converted to more important uses than 
the Susquehanna, it is to be expected that such a river would weigh 
much either in favor or against our theory.—This noble river res- 
cued from the gloomy embrace of the ocean millions of acres, which 
now are adorned by rich harvests, pleasant villages, and magnifi- 
cent cities. Before the ocean was met by the Susqueh: inna, he had 
recovered from the shocks experienced from the Hudson and the 
Delaware, and was again pressing liis forces towards the mountains. 
Had this noble river been an experienced warrior, standing on the 
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top of the Alleganies, surrounded by invincible legions, and mark- 
ed the foe of freedom marching to defile by his footsteps the holy 
sanctuary of liberty, he could not have moved more effectually to 
repel the baleful intruder. As the accumulated force of the Sus- 
quehanna approached, the current of the ocean was again driven 
from the shores, and turned to the south.’ p. 102. 


Should our inquisitive readers not be satisfied with these 
specimens of the author’s manner, and with this brief sketch 
of his theory, we can do them no better service, than to re- 
commend the perusal of the work itself. We should be hap- 
py to unfold to them his new theory of the tides, but our al- 
lotted space is already filled up, and we can only assure 
them, that this is quite as novel and edifying, as the theory 
of the earth and of deluges. With true magnanimity he dis- 
dains the trammels of such men as Newton and La Place, 
and chooses to wear no chains but those of his own fabri- 
cating. If we have succeeded in gathering his meaning, 
the tides are caused by the rays of light passing through the 
atmosphere ; but we will not diminish, by broken hints or 
imperfect descriptions, the pleasures in store for the curious, 
who may engage in a thorough examination of the subject. 

Should the thought intrude itself upon any person, after 
reading the above remarks, that we have not a due respect 
for the science of geology, he will be ina mistake. We 
think it a noble and useful science, and worthy of the great 
minds by which it has been so wane improved within his last 
half century. It is not the science to which we object, but 
the theory ; not the facts, but the speculations; not the 
realities, but the dreams. Geology, in its legitimate objects, 
is a science of observation and analysis, and should be con- 
fined within its proper limits. The structure, the gradual 
revolutions, and the component parts of the earth, are sub- 
jects capable of investigation, and have their utility ; but in- 
quiries about the original elements of chaos, and the forma- 
tion of the globe out of these elements, are as_ preposterous 
as they are fruitless, and, in the present stage of mental pro- 
gress, they will rarely gain admittance into a mind, from 
which philosophy and common sense have not been banished, 
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Arr. XV.—The Greek Reader, by F rederick Jacobs, Pro- 
fessor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, and Editor of the 
Anthologia. From the seventh German Edition, adapted 
to the Translation of Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. 
Boston. Published by Oliver Everett. 1823, pp. vii, 
and 346. 


Symptoms of an increasing fondness for classic learning 
are showing themselves in various parts of our country. An 
improved edition of an elementary work for the study of 
Greek has recently appeared in Kentucky ; and a part of the 
Illiad, with judicious notes chiefly selected from Heyne, has 
been printed at Andover, with the neatness and accuracy, which 
distinguish works from the press in that place. The College 
of Middlebury, in Vermont, has recently acquired the means 
of pursuing philological studies with success. We have before 
us an Address, delivered at Middlebury by Professor Patton, 
who is known to the public by his translation of the Tables of 
Thiersch.* In the Address,f the advantages of philological 
pursuits are explained, as tending to cultivate the faculty of 
discrimination, to form the habit of fixed attention and men- 
tal possession, to enlarge the capacity of the mind, and espe- 
cially to produce the proportionate exercise of all the intel- 
lectual powers. From the printed catalogue of the books, 
which may be used by philological students at Middlebury, it 
appears, that they have access to the best critical works, and 
most valuable modern editions of the classics; a collection, 
such as till within a few years, hardly existed in any of the 
States. 

In the attempts which are making to facilitate the study of 
the Greek language, and place it on a better foundation, the 
ancient seminary at Cambridge has done what might have 
been expected from its character and resources. ‘The latest 
edition of the Collectanea Majora bears sufficient testimony 
to the fidelity and critical accuracy of Dr Popkin, who super- 


* Greek Tables, or a Method of teaching the Greek Paradigm in a more simple 
and fundamental Manner, by Frederick Thiersch, &c. &c. Translated by R 
B. Patton, Professor of Languages in Middlebury College. Andover. 1822. 

+t Address, delivered before the Philological Society of Middlebury College 
on the Evening of the 19th August, 1823. By R. B. Patton. Middlebury 
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intended it. If that work is to retain its place in our higher 
institutions, it is matter of congratulation, that the direction 
and responsibility of a new edition rest with a scholar so fami- 
liar, not only with the whole extent of Grecian literature, but 
also with the minutie of the accents and the niceties of ver- 
bal criticism. We take the more pleasure in acknowledging 
the merit of our American editor, because his labors, having 
for their object the silent correction of the mistakes of others, 
presuppose great learning and industry, and at the same time 
are not presented in a form to attract particular notice. 

It is certainly praiseworthy to improve the books, which 
are already in extensive use for the purposes of education 5 
but it is still better to make or introduce superior ones. It 
is therefore with no common satisfaction, that we receive from 
the university press of Cambridge the excellent school book 
of Jacobs. If the Germans can claim to have excelled all 
other nations in any branch of letters, they certainly may 
claim to have done so in those humble but all important 
works, which are intended to familiarize the young with the 
severer parts of knowledge. ‘This superiority is easily ac- 
counted for. ‘The Germans have been more assiduous than 
the scholars of any other nation, in their efforts to improve ele- 
mentary works; and further, this kind of literary labor has been 
performed among them by men of high intellectual gifts and 
attainments. ‘Thus the editor of the Anthology, after having 
employed many years of his life in restoring to the scattered 
flowers of Grecian poetry their original freshness, and having 
founded his own reputation for learning, sagacity, and industry, 
on a labor, which will not soon be forgotten, has thought it in 
no wise derogatory to spend much time and patient research, 
in selecting from the Grecian literature the scattered phrases 
and passages, which seemed to him to be of all others the 
best adapted for the use of persons just entering on the study 
of the language. 

Those, who are concerned in the duties of instruction, may 
now be relieved from the necessity of teaching the smaller 
work of Dalzel. ‘The Scottish nation is not celebrated for 
its philologists ; and certainly Dalzel has no claims to particu- 
lar esteem as a scholar. His lectures, which have been 
printed, are barren and useless. The selections for the Mi- 
nora have not been discreetly made, nor well illustrated ; 
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they convey in themselves little valuable information ; in parts 
they are much too difficult and obscure ; and yet they contain 
no sentences sufficiently simple for the beginner. The Ana- 
creontic odes, which form a considerable part of the book, con- 
tain sentiments of the coarsest sensual tendency ; and deserve 
little commendation as poems. ‘The Greek Reader, on the 
contrary, having been compiled by one of the leading scholars 
of the age, is prepared throughout in a pure and masterly 
manner ; proceeds methodically from the simplest combina- 
tion of words to the common Attic style ; and is so composed, 
that while the rules of grammar are illustrated in easy suc- 
cession, an outline is given of mythology, ancient geography, 
and Grecian history. It is used in almost all the good 
schools in Germany, and has there gained a decided expres- 
sion of public opinion in its favor, as the best of the many 
similar works, which have been produced by the scholars of 
that prolific country. 

In regard to the American edition, the chief question con- 
cerns its accuracy ; and this quality it possesses in an eminent 
degree. As the notes and Lexicon are in English, it affords 
the means of learning Greek without the embarrassing inter- 
vention of another foreign tongue. That it contains references 
to the American translation of Buttmann’s Grammar, will make 
it the more valuable to those, who possess that work, without 
diminishing its utility for those, who continue to use the more 
ancient manuals. 

We hope the Greek Reader will come into immediate and 
extensive use ; and in expressing this opinion without reserve, 
we are influenced, not by any predilection for the German sys- 
tems, but by a sincere belief, that it answers its design better 
than any similar book. A general preference, even when it is 
in the main well founded, is but a poor support for an opinion. 
But while it would imply weakness to plead for a work, be- 
cause it is of German origin, it would be quite as inconsistent 
with a real love for learning, to reject one for a similar reason. 
National education is of infinite moment and general concern. 
We claim as a people to be inferior to none in liberty and 


public honor; and we should be careful to rival the most 


enlightened nations in intelligence. Our freedom and national] 
glory are of native growth ; the means of education and the 
sources of knowledge must, from our relative situation, still 
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be introduced from abroad. It is, therefore, a solemn duty 
to search through the literary stores of all nations, and select 
for our use such works, as will at once impart the most know- 
ledge, and best cherish principles in harmony with our insti- 
tutions. No matter where they are to be found; we must 
prove all, and adopt the best. In this spirit, the gentleman 
who fills the Cambridge mathematical chair, with so much 
credit to himself and advantage to others, has had the merit 
of reforming and reinvigorating the study of the mathematics 
among us, by drawing the materials of instruction directly 
from the nation, which has made the most proficiency in the 
exact sciences. We look to the British, it may be, for our 
guides in practical morals and philosophy, in history, and, as 
far as modern times are concerned, in forensic eloquence. 
But without being insensible to the transcendent merits of 
men like Bentley and Porson, who possessed genius, wit, and 
erudition in the most happy union, and _ have left illustrious 
names, and exerted a powertful influence through their works, 
we believe that the palm in philological pursuits belongs to 
the Germans. 

That it is so with regard to school books, (and this is the 
only part of the question, which it now belongs to us to dis- 
cuss,) is obvious from the concessions of the English them- 
selves, who, without any scruple, are constantly profiting by 
the researches of the continental scholars, and acknowledging 
their editions of the classics to be the best, by reprinting 
them. We have this moment examined such English school 
editions of the ancient authors, as we happen to have near us, 
and find that three out of four are ‘ sedulously reprinted’ from 
the German. In the same year, in which Professor Everett 
introduced Buttmann’s Greek Grammar to the American 
public, an English scholar was preparing Matthiae’s for the 
English schools.* In the last advertisements of new books in 
the literary mart of London, we find the most approved Latin 
Grammar in use in Germany announced as translated. The 
best London edition of Dalzel’s Collectanea Majora contains 
a text, reformed almost throughout after the standard German 
authorities, and the most useful part of the notes is taken frome 

* The larger Grammar of Matthiae, in 2 vols. 8vo. has been before the Eng 


lish public for several vears. Dr C. J. Blomfield abridged it for the use of 
schools in 1822. 
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the same sources. We say this, not out of disrespect to the 
English. ‘The causes of an indisputable fact are to be found 
in the different situation of England and the German sove- 
reignties. Had Heyne been an Englishman, he would have 
been a practical statesman; and many of his countrymen, 
who are now indefatigable students, had they been natives of 
the British islands, would have found other employment in 
India or the colonies. 

But apart from this discussion, it is certain, that, since we 
must have elementary works, he, who enlarges the number of 
useful and good ones, has a claim to public gratitude, as hav- 
ing increased the number from which a choice may be made. 
Let us take the most excellent, wherever we may find them. 
Whether we speak of books for youth or for men, let us re- 
member, there is but one republic of letters, and that republic 
should pursue but one policy, the advancement of truth and 
science, of free and familiar intellectual intercourse of all parts 
of the world with each other, a commerce of minds, limited 
by no restricting prejudices, and checked by no unworthy 
jealousies or partalities. 





Art. XVI.—Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools in the State of New York. Submitted 
to the Assembly at Albany, Jan. 8, 1824. 


On a former occasion the attention of our readers was 
called to a statement of the School Funds in New York, and 
the liberal donations of that state for the purposes of educa- 
tion and literature.* We have now before us a very inter- 
esting document, which was presented to the Assembly during 
its session the present year. This document consists of sixty 
eight folio printed pages, containing the Report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, an abstract of the returns of the several 
towns in the state for 1823, and other papers relating to the 
subject. The nature and value of these returns may be un- 
derstood, when it is known that they contain the number of 


* No. XXIX, for October, 1820. 
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school districts in each town; the average number of months 
a school has been kept during the year; the amount of pub- 
lic money received ; the number of children taught; and the 
number of children residing in each town between the ages 
of 5 and 15 years. ‘This minuteness in the returns necessa- 
rily makes them voluminous, but at the same time it affords 
the only accurate means of knowing the wants of the people, 
and effecting a judicious distribution of the funds. The fol- 
lowing summary is found in the superintendent’s Report, and 
informs us, 


That all the counties, fifty four in number, and all the 
towns, being stax hundred and eighty four in number, including 
wards in cities, have, with the exception of ten old, and seventeen 
new towns, presented their reports for the preceding year. 

That there are in this state 7382 school districts, and conse- 
quently, as many common schools. That from 6705 of those dis- 
tricts, returns have been received at this department. 

‘3. That within the last year, 331 new school districts were 
formed and organized. 

‘4. That 377 ,034 children were instructed in the districts stated 
in the abstract for the space of eight months, during the preceding 
year; and 23,500 more, are estimated to have been instructed for 
the like time, in the non reporting districts not stated in the ab- 
stract, making a grand total of 400,534. 

‘5. That 25,861 more children were educated in our common 
schools, during the year 1823, than during the year 1822. 

‘6. That the number of children reported to be between the ages 
of 5 and 15 years, is 373,008, and exceeds the number reported 
the ye ar before, by 1 5,979. 

. That in 29 counties, more children were educated the year 
ies, than the number reported to reside therein between the ages 
before mentioned ; and that 4026 more children, throughout the 
state, were educated in 1823, than are reported to reside therein, 
between the ages above mentioned. 

‘8. That in 45 counties, a greater number of children were in- 
structed in common schools, in the year 1823, than in the preced- 
ing year. 

«9, That 182,802 dollars, 25 cents, of public monies, (being the 
whole amount drawn last year from the treasury, raised by tax, 
and received from the local school fund,) were expended for the 
support of common schools during that year, and it is estimated 
that, in addition to this amount, more than 850,000 dollars from 
the private funds of individuals were appropriated, i in like manner, 
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during the same period, (eaclusive of public and private appropria- 
tions and benefactions for the support of colleges and academies,) 
making a grand total of more than a million of dollars.’ p. 2. 


The above statements refer exclusively to common schools, 
in addition to which there are in the state of New York 36 
incorporated academies, containing 2683 students. At the 
three colleges, Columbia, Hamilton, and Union, are 464 
students ; and at the two Medical Colleges 291. In three 
counties the average expense of educating each scholar, 
taught im the common schools during the year 1823, was 
more than one dollar ; in 16 counties it was less than a dollar 
and more than fifty cents; in 34 counties it was between fifty 
and twenty five cents; and in one county it was under twenty 
five cents. ‘This difference arises chiefly, we suppose, from 
the circumstance of there being a school for a less number of 
months in some counties than others; and also in some de- 
gree from the difference in the expense of teaching. 

It is asserted in the Report, that in no state in the Union 
are the advantages of a common school education enjoyed by 
so large a proportion of the population as in New York ; and 
that even ‘the most enlightened part of the old world cannot 
produce a parallel.’ As a proof of these facts it is said, that 
‘ England, three years ago, had only 18,449 endowed and 
unendowed schools, in which were instructed 644,282 chil- 
dren; and in Scotland the whole number of schools was at 
the same time only 3556, containing 176,303 pupils,—and 
while in Connecticut not more than one sixth, in England one 


JSifteenth, and in Scotland one tenth of their respective popula- 


tions every year attend their schools, it will be found that in 
this state more than one fourth part of their entire population 
is receiving instruction annually in common schools alone.’ 
These statements are novel and curious; they are perhaps 
correct, although in regard to Connecticut and Scotland we 
have slight misgivings. In Massachusetts, too, we are pre- 
pared to believe, that if the same accurate returns were made 
as in New York, the proportion of children attending common 
schools would be found quite as large. We say this, how- 
ever, only in reference to the facts of the case, without the 
least disposition to detract from the meritorious exertions of 
New York in promoting an object the most important, which 
can engage the attention of a liberal and enlightened legisla- 
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ture, especially in a country whose happy lot it is to have a 
government, which depends for its strength and prosperity on 
the intelligence of the people. It is not in the way of com- 
parison that we desire to speak. Such a parallel would be 
invidious, when so many of the states have made, and are 
still making generous provisions for the advancement of edu- 
cation. The enlarged plans and munificent appropriations of 
Virginia are well known; and the recent vote of that state, in 
favor of its new university, is an additional evidence of the 
earnestness and magnanimity with which the original designs 
are carried into execution. 

The school funds of the state of New York are derived 
from such sources, as to ensure them a gradual increase for 
many years. ‘There are two separate and permanent funds 
set apart by the legislature, which already amount to about a 
million and: a quarter of dollars. ‘The whole amount of the 
general and local school fund is given in the Report at 
$1,637,003. ‘Two lots of six hundred and forty acres each 
are also reserved, in all the military bounty lands, for the 
support of-the gospel and of schools. In several townships 
some of these lands have become productive, and the money 
arising from their sales or lease is called the local school fund, 
by reason of its being appropriated for the benefit of the towns 
in which the lands are situated. ‘The proceeds of all the 
military lands, which shall not be taken up, are to be added 
to the common school fund. The lands still unsold, which 
are reserved for the purposes of education, amount to nearly 
a million of acres. When we consider the rapidity with 
which the new parts of this state are becoming settled, and 
the consequent increasing value of the lands, and when we 
take into view the generous spirit, which has prompted so 
noble a scheme for the benefit of schools, and the thorough 
and admirable plan which has been adopted for carrying it 
into effect, we have a right to look for results, which have 
not been surpassed, and probably not equalled, in any state 
or community. We are presented with an example not more 
honorable to the feelings, and creditable to the wisdom of the 
people of New York, than deserving the imitation of our 
legislatures in other parts of the union. 
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This work is pronounced by Meusel 
one of the best in its class. ‘Translations were soon made 
of it into the principal European languages. It was publish- 
ed in English in London, in 1718, with ‘a postscript by 
Edmund Halley, and an account of the settlement, commerce, 
and riches of the Jesuits in Paraguay.’ 

The work of Frezier was made the subject of some ani- 
madversions by a French ecclesiastic, Father Louis Feuillée, 
of the Minim friars, whose own appeared a few years after 
that of Frezier. This work is advantageously known from 
the testimony of Molina, who bestows upon it the highest 
praise. ‘This most learned Frenchman,’ says Molina, in 
the preface to his Saggio sulla Storia Naturale del Chili, 
‘has described, with extraordinary accuracy, the principal 
plants, which grow on this coast, and some of the animals 
which are there found. His descriptions are correct, and 
entirely conformed to the objects described. I have not 
been able to discover the slightest error in any part of the 
work of this able author. But his history, having been pub- 
lished at the royal expense, with great apparatus of most 
beautiful engravings, has never been reprinted, and has be- 
come very rare, and of consequence is known to few.’ The 
strictures of Father Feuillée on the work of Frezier drew 
forth a reply from the latter, in his second edition, which ap- 
peared at Paris in 1732. 

In 1776 the Abbé Vidaurre published anonymously at 
Bologna, his Compendio della Storia geografica, naturale e 
ewvili del Regno del Chile. When the preface of Molina 
was written, this work was not printed, as it is spoken of in 
that preface as still existing in manuscript. Molina speaks 
in high terms of the accuracy, with which Vidaurre describes 
the productions of the country, and the manners of its inhabit- 
ants. His knowledge of the country was derived from a 
long residence in it. In fact, we infer from the expressions 
of Molina in citing his name, that he was a native Chilian. 
His general plan, in the division and arrangement of his sub- 
ject, was adopted by Molina. A map of the country, a plan 
of Santiago the capital, and some other views, all made from 
accurate observations, add to the value of this work.* 


pendant, 1712-14. 


* There is some confusion in the account of this work, which we are not 
able to unravel. Molina, in the preface to his work, published in 1782, speaks 
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Less known than the foregoing, and in respect to the native 
language of the Chilians, more valuable, perhaps, than any 
other, is the work of a German Jesuit, published at Munster, 
in Westphalia, in three volumes, 8vo. in 1779, with this 
title; Bernardi Havestat in Americe Meridionalis Regno 
Chilensit e Soc. Jesu Missionarit, Chilidugi, sive res Chi- 
lenses, vel Descriptio Status tum naturalis, tum civilis Regni 
populique Chilensis. ‘This learned author passed twenty 
years as a Jesuit Missionary in the kingdom of Chili. The 
main object of the work is to promote the knowledge of the 
Chilian language, which, in his Latin preface and Spanish 
epilogue, he avers to be as much above all other languages, 
as the Chilian Andes are above the mountains of the earth. 
The work is divided into seven parts. ‘The first is a very 
ample grammar of the Chilian tongue, amounting to near two 
hundred pages. ‘The second is a translation into the Chilian 
tongue of Father Pomey’s Indiculus universalis. ‘The third 
is a Chilian catechism in verse and prose. ‘The fourth is 
an ample vocabulary of the Chilian language. ‘The fifth is a 
Latin vocabulary, corresponding with the preceding. The 
sixth contains the music for accompanying the organ, in 
chanting the poetical catechism. The seventh is the author’s 
diary of a missionary excursion in the years 1751 and 1752, 
illustrated by a map. From this analysis of its contents, it is 
plain that the Chilidagt might justly form an addition to the 
list of grammars and dictionaries of the native languages of 
Spanish America, which is given by M. de Humboldt in his 
Relation Historique I. 504. We observe, in that list, no 
Chilian grammar or dictionary, except a French manuscript, 
in possession of M. W. de Humboldt, sur la Langue des 
Araucans de Chili. Molina observes in the preface to the 
second part of his history, that there are several printed and 


of Vidaurre’s work as still unpublished. Living as Molina did at Bologna, and 
acquainted as he had been with Vidaurre’s work in manuscript, it seems hard- 
ly possible that, if the latter had been published at Bologna six years before, 
Molina could have been ignorant of it. And yet Meusel attaches the name of 
Vidaurre in brackets, to the Compendio della Storia, &c. published at Bologna, 
in 1776. As Molina mentions un Compendio anonimo che si publicd in Lingua 
ftaliana in 1776, and has in fact constructed his own in some degree upon it, 
we are strongly inclined to think that to be the work incorrectly ascribed by 
Meusel to Vidaurre, and that the work of the latter is still in manuscript. 
This conjecture gains strength from the fact, that Meusel cites no other work 
by the name of Compendio. 
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Art. XVII.—Journal of a Residence in Chili. By a Youne 


AMERICAN, detained in that Country, during the Revolu- 
tionary Scenes of 1817, 1818, 1819. Boston, 1823. 


[ April, 


Or the kingdom of Chili, a country not much less extensive 
than the Atlantic States of North America, less, we believe, 
has been written, than on the single subject of the butterflies of 
Europe. Of few regions of the earth, not directly included in 
the limits of terra incognita, is less known. This has not 
been for want of good claims upon the attention of men. Its 
natural qualities of climate and soil, its mineral wealth, its 
adaptation for a rich commerce, the history of its aboriginal 
inhabitants and of its colonization by the Spaniards, unite to 
place it among the countries, which deserve to be known. 
That, notwithstanding these claims to notice, so little atten- 
tion has been paid to it, is one among the thousand proofs, that 
every gift of nature and providence may be overbalanced by 
vicious political institutions. Not a single printing press 
could be found in the thirteen hundred miles of the extent of 
Chili, before the year 1810; and nothing is more certain, 
than that all accurate information of a people must come 
from out of themselves. A man has but to read the most 
intelligent and impartial traveller in his own country, to be 
satisfied that, at least as far as manners, character, and the 
genius of institutions go, no foreigner can do it justice. 

It would be well for the Chilians, however, if this were the 
great difficulty with respect to them. Countries so little 
advanced, as not to contain a printing press, can offer but 
little, morally or politically, which is important to be known. 
On no part of the earth is there a contrast more glaring, at 
least, in no part is there one that strikes us more painfully, 
than that.of the natural advantages, and the political and social 
condition of the Spanish colonies in America. It is not per- 
haps to be wondered at, that, with a natural unwillingness to 
have the secrets of their maladministration exposed, the 
Spanish government should have thrown such obstacles in 
the way of those, who wished to explore its American pos- 
sessions. 
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It is to the Jesuits, that we are indebted for almost all our 
information with respect to Chili. Bordering on that pecu- 
liar theatre of their efforts, the vast vale of Paraguay, Chill 
early attracted the notice of these indefatigable religious 
victors, whose spiritual ambition grasped at wider empire 
than was ever dreamed of, by the Alexanders and Bonapartes. 
While the greatest secular conqueror has never been able to 
subdue to his allegiance more than a few adjacent kingdoms, 
the Jesuits established their missions from the extremity of 
California eastward to Japan; and at the same moment cal- 
culated eclipses for the Chinese emperor, instructed the 
children of the French monarchs, and presided in the coun- 
cils of the natives, in the vast Pampas of la Plata. The zeal 
and industry, which they displayed in the description of the 
countries which they explored, form some compensation for 
the moral defects of their system. Much of our geographical 
and historical information, of some of the countries most diffi- 
cult of access, is derived to us from the writings of these 
intrepid warriors of the cross. 

The first important work on the country we are now con- 
sidering, is that of Father Ovalle, entitled, Historva y Relacion 
del Reyno de Chile, y de las Missiones y Ministerios que en 
el exercita la Compayma de Jesus. Father Ovalle was born 
in Chili, and there admitted into the society of Jesuits. 
Having repaired to Rome, on the business of his order, his 
work was published in that city, both in Italian and Spanish, 
in the year 1646. Although Father Ovalle is somewhat too 
liberal in his account of the miracles attending the ministry of 
his order in Chili, his work is replete with information. It 
contains an historical account of the wars and settlements of 
the Spaniards, south of the desert of Atacama, and west of 
the Andes, from their first entrance into that region down to 
the year 1643, the period at which he repaired to Europe. 
He died shortly after his return to America at Lima, in 1651. 
An English version of his work is contained in the third 
volume of Churchill’s valuable collection. 

The voyage of Frezier to the South Sea was made in the 
years 1712-1714, and some valuable notices of Chili are 
given in the account of this voyage, which was published at 
Paris in 1716, under the title Relation du Voyage a la Mer 
du Sud et aux Cotes de Chili, du Perou, et du Bresil, fait 
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290 Chili. | April, 
pendant, 1712-14. This work is pronounced by Meusel 
one of the best in its class. ‘Translations were soon made 
of it into the principal European languages. It was publish- 
ed in English in London, in 1718, with ‘a postscript by 
Edmund Halley, and an account of the settlement, commerce, 
and riches of the Jesuits in Paraguay.’ 

The work of Frezier was made the subject of some ani- 
madversions by a French ecclesiastic, Father Louis Feuillée, 
of the Minim friars, whose own appeared a few years after 
that of Frezier. This work is advantageously known from 
the testimony of Molina, who bestows upon it the highest 
praise. ‘This most learned Frenchman,’ says Molina, in 
the preface to his Saggzo sulla Storia Naturale del Chili, 
‘has described, with extraordinary accuracy, the principal 
plants, which grow on this coast, and some of the animals 
which are there found. His descriptions are correct, and 
entirely conformed to the objects described. I have not 
been able to discover the slightest error in any part of the 
work of this able author. But his history, having been pub- 
lished at the royal expense, with great apparatus of most 
beautiful engravings, has never been reprinted, and has be- 
come very rare, and of consequence is known to few.’ The 
strictures of Father Feuillée on the work of Frezier drew 
forth a reply from the latter, in his second edition, which ap- 
peared at Paris in 1732. 

In 1776 the Abbé Vidaurre published anonymously at 
Bologna, his Compendio della Storia geografica, naturale e 
eivili del Regno del Chile. When the preface of Molina 
was written, this work was not printed, as it is spoken of in 
that preface as still existing in manuscript. Molina speaks 
in high terms of the accuracy, with which Vidaurre describes 
the productions of the country, and the manners of its inhabit- 
ants. His knowledge of the country was derived from a 
long residence in it. In fact, we infer from the expressions 
of Molina in citing his name, that he was a native Chuilian. 
His general plan, in the division and arrangement of his sub- 
ject, was adopted by Molina. A map of the country, a plan 
of Santiago the capital, and some other views, all made from 
accurate observations, add to the value of this work.* 


* There is some confusion in the account of this work, which we are not 
able to unravel. Molina, in the preface to his work, published in 1782, speaks 
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Less known than the foregoing, and in respect to the native 
language of the Chilians, more valuable, perhaps, than any 
other, is the work of a German Jesuit, published at Munster, 
in Westphalia, in three volumes, Svo. in 1779, with this 
title; Bernardi Havestat in Americe Meridionalis Regno 
Chilensi e Soc. Jesu Missionaru, Chilidigut, sive res Chi- 
lenses, vel Descriptio Status tum naturalis, tum civilis Regent 
populique Chilensis. This learned author passed twenty 
years as a Jesuit Missionary in the kingdom of Chili. The 
main object of the work is to promote the knowledge of the 
Chilian language, which, in his Latin preface and Spanish 
epilogue, he avers to be as much above all other languages, 
as the Chilian Andes are above the mountains of the earth. 
The work is divided into seven parts. ‘The first is a very 
ample grammar of the Chilian tongue, amounting to near two 
hundred pages. ‘The second is a translation into the Chilian 
tongue of Father Pomey’s Indiculus universalis. The third 
is a Chilian catechism in verse and prose. ‘The fourth is 
an ample vocabulary of the Chilian language. ‘The fifth is a 
Latin vocabulary, corresponding with the preceding. The 
sixth contains the music for accompanying the organ, in 
chanting the poetical catechism. The seventh is the author’s 
diary of a missionary excursion in the years 1751 and 1752, 
illustrated by a map. From this analysis of its contents, it is 
plain that the Chilidagt might justly form an addition to the 
list of grammars and dictionaries of the native languages of 
Spanish America, which is given by M. de Humboldt in his 
Relation Historique I. 504. We observe, in that list, no 
Chilian grammar or dictionary, except a French manuscript, 
in possession of M. W. de Humboldt, sur la Langue des 
Araucans de Chili. Molina observes in the preface to the 
second part of his history, that there are several printed and 


of Vidaurre’s work as still unpublished. Living as Molina did at Bologna, and 
acquainted as he had been with Vidaurre’s work in manusc ript, it seems hard- 
ly possible that, if the latter had been published at Bologna six years before, 
Molina could have been ignorant of it. And yet Meusel attaches the name of 
Vidaurre in brackets, to the Compendio della Storia, &. published at Bologna, 
in 1776. As Molina mentions un Compendio anonimo che si publicd in Lingua 
ftaliana in 1776, and has in fact constructed his own in some degree upon it, 
we are strongly inclined to think that to be the work incorrectly ascribed by 
Meusel to Vidaurre, and that the work of the latter is still in manuscript, 
This conjecture gains strength from the fact, that Meusel cites no other work 
by the mame of Compendio. 
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manuscript grammars of the Chilian to be met with, but that 
he has principally made use of that of Febres, printed at 
Lima in 1765. A Chilian grammar was also composed by 
Garcilasso de la Vega, though the language is radically dif- 
ferent from his native Peruvian. 
Superior to all the foregoing works is that of the Abbé 

Giovanni Ignazio Molina, a Chilian creole, well educated, 
and possessing all the natural talents requisite for the work 
which he undertook. He published it in two parts in the 
Italian language. The first part, under the title Saggio sulla 
Storia naturale del Chil, was published at Bologna in 
1782, in octavo. The second appeared five years ¢ after, and 
was called Saggio sulla Storia civile del Chili. The ma- 
terials for both were collected during his long residence in 
the country, as a member of the company of Jesuits. On the 
dissolution of that order, he was expelled from the dominions 
of Spain, and deprived of his manuscripts and collections in 
natural history. ‘The former he accidentally recovered, after 
his arrival in Italy, and from them he composed his work on 
Chili, of which the part relative to the natural history of the 
country appeared, as we have mentioned, in 1782. The a 
earance of the second volume was delayed by the Abbé 
Molina, in the hope of receiving from Peru the second volume 
of the manuscript history of the Abbé Olivarez, the first of 
which was already in his possession. Of this capt 
work Molina speaks in his preface in the following terms 
the ‘ History of Olivarez may be called perfeet in its kind, 
for the diligence and judgment with which its author has 
been able to arrange the most interesting facts of the almost 
continual war between the Spaniards and the Araucanians.’ 
We cannot enough regret the want of this and another work, 
which Molina also mentions as existing in manuscript, that of 
the Chevalier Don Pedro Figueroa, a work composed in the 
middle of the last century on the civil history of Chili, from 
the entry of the Spaniards downward. Should our readers 
be inclined to join us in the opinion intimated in the note on 
pp. 290-91, that the work of Vidaurre is also still in manu- 
script, it would follow that three of the most important pro- 
ductions on the subject of Chili are still withheld from the 
world. The library of the university of Bologna, to which 
city many Jesuits resorted after the suppression of the Order, 
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would perhaps be a likely place to find them in, especially 
as the manuscript of Olivarez was in the hands of the Abbé 
Molina at that place. We hope some of our countrymen, 
on their travels in Italy, will make successful search for 
works so interesting to the study of American history ; nor 
would our minister to Chili perform a service beneath the 
dignity of his functions, in bringing to light from the libraries 
of the convents, where they are possibly concealed, in Con- 
cepcion or Santiago, these, and other works of interest to the 
knowledge of the continent on which we live. 

A translation of the entire work of the Abbé Molina, by an 
American gentleman, was published at Middletown, in Con- 
necticut, in 1808. Besides the whole of the original work, 
some notes are added to this translation from the French and 
Spanish versions, and supplementary notes of larger compass 
from the anonymous compendium published at Bologna in 
1776, of which we have already spoken. ‘To this translation 
is appended an analysis of the Araucana of Ercilla, and seve- 
ral extracts from that poem in the versions of Hayley and 
Boyd. 

In his preface, Molina says, ‘the histories, or rather the 
accounts in print, (besides the four poems, which have been 
published on the Araucanian war,) are those of Ovalle, of 
Father Gregorio di Leon, of James Texillo, of Don Melchior 
dell’ Aquila, and an anonymous compendium, published in 
Italian, in 1776, which, to a certain extent, furnishes a com- 
pleter notice of Chili, than the other printed works, particu- 
larly in reference to geography and natural history.’ As to 
the printed works here mentioned, that of Ovalle has been 
already described. Our conjectures with respect to the 
compendium we have also expressed. ‘The work of Texillo 
was published in Madrid in 1647, under the title of Guerra 
de Chile, which would lead us to suppose, that it relates 
chiefly to the history of the Araucanian wars. Of the works 
of Gregorio di Leon and Melchior dell’ Aquila, we have not 
learned anything beyond this notice. On the other hand, the 
section of Meusel on the Chilian writers contains the titles of 
two works, apparently of a historical character, not mentioned 
by Molina. ‘These are Mendez Discursos sobre la Centinela 
del Reino de Chile, Lima, 1641; and Rosales (a Jesuit) 
istoria General del Reyno de Chile. Of neither of these 
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works is anything but the title given by the learned Bibli- 
ographer, whom we just have named. Of the ‘ four poems,’ 
which have been written to commemorate the wars between 
the Spaniards and the native inhabitants of Chili, ‘the Arau- 
cana’ of Ercilla is the only one, which has obtained celebrity. 
To this poem, Bouterwek, in his history of Spanish literature, 
concedes the melancholy praise of ‘ bearing the palm among 
the epics of Spain, all of which are failures.’* 

The very circumstances, in which its peculiar recom- 
mendation is placed, by Lampillas, Andres, and the mass of 
readers, its historical fidelity, and the personal agency of the 
poet in the scenes he describes, are by the unrelenting Ger- 
man pronounced the fatal defects of the plan. Whatever 
may be the critic’s decision on this point, these are doubtless 
the circumstances, which have contributed to give the Arau- 
cana much of its notoriety abroad. The romantic adven- 
tures of Ercilla unavoidably inspire the sympathy of the 
reader. A page of Philip before his accession to the throne, 
he accompanied him to Italy and the low countries, and af- 
terwards to England; and in the twenty second year of his 
age, embarked for South America with a new viceroy of 
Peru. It was at this period, that the war raged between the 
Spaniards and the Araucanians, the native inhabitants of 
Chili, who opposed a more valorous resistance to the Euro- 
pean invaders, than any other people of either American con- 
tinent. Ercilla engaged with youthful ardor in the struggle ; 
and soon conceived the plan of recording the events of the 
hard fought war in a poetical form, but with historical fideli- 
ty. This plan was pursued by him amidst all the discourage- 
ments and obstacles of a warfare with a barbarous foe. In 
the wild passes of the Chilian Cordilleras, with no canopy 
but the heavens, and in the neighborhood of a powerful 
savage enemy, the heroic bard recorded in verse by night 
the transactions of the day, and often on fragments of paper, 
and when that failed him, of leather. In this way he com- 


pleted the first fifteen cantos of his work. The rest was 


finished after his return to Spain. 
A very honorable testimony to the merit of Ercilla was 
early pronounced by the most famous writer among his coun- 


* Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit. III. 408. 
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trymen. On that memorable occasion, when the library of 
the Knight of la Mancha was reviewed, ‘The Araucana of 
Don Alonso de Ercilla, the Austriada of John Rufo, and the 
Monserrato of Christoval de Nirves’ are pronounced by the 
Curate ‘the best books, that have been written in heroic 
verse in the Castilian tongue, capable of standing in competi- 
tion with the most celebrated productions of Italy, and worthy 
of preservation as the performances, which do the most honor 
to the Spanish Muse.’ With such a character from the pen 
of Cervantes, we need not be surprised that some of the coun- 
trymen of Ercilla have called him a Homer, and others a 
Virgil.* Even Voltaire pronounces the speech of the Cacique, 
in the second canto, superior to that of Nestor to the Grecian 
chieftains in the Iliad, adding, however, (a good deal to the 
annoyance of the Abbé Lampillas,) that it is the only good 
thing in the poem. ‘The Araucana enjoys certainly the dis- 
tinction of being the most famous poetical composition, of 
which America has furnished the subject, and will be prized 
by the Chilians, no doubt, beyond any other portion of their 
literary inheritance from Spain. 

Such are the chief works, which relate to the ancient king- 
dom, now the republic of Chili, a country, which bids fair to 
equal the most favored regions of our continents in commer- 
cial and political importance. In latitude, it nearly corres- 
ponds with the United States of America on the opposite side 
of the equator, and accordingly possesses seasons the reverse 
of ours. It lies between the 25th and 43d degrees of south 
latitude. Its length is calculated at thirteen hundred miles, 
and its breadth, between the sea and the Andes, varies from 
a hundred and twenty to three hundred miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the desert of Atacama, which divides it from 
Peru, on the east by the Andes, or the regions of Tucuman, 
Cujo, and Patagonia, south by the independent Indian nations, 
which occupy the * Magellanic regions’ of the ancient geogra- 
phers, and west by the ocean. Its superficies is computed to 
contain 378,000 square miles, being about twice the extent 
of France. The present population of Chili, exclusive of the 
independent tribes of Indians, is estimated at 1,200,000. 


* See the Authors cited in the prologo to the Araucana, p. 17. Ed. of 1776 
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The natural limits of Chili are strongly marked. The 
almost impassable desert of Atacama has formed a political 
barrier between Chili and Peru, from the earliest periods to 
which our traditions of these two countries go back. The 
native Chilians were an entirely distinct race from the Peru- 
vians ; and the conquests of the Incas, like those of the Span- 
iards after them, found a limit in the domains of the Arauca- 
nians. ‘This same desert will doubtless form a permanent 
barrier between the free republics of Chili and Peru. To the 
eastward the ridge of the Andes forms a still more complete 
boundary. According to Molina, there are eight or nine 
roads across the mountains, but in a condition at present to 
be travelled only by mules, and wholly obstructed in the win- 
ter season. ‘The distance of Santiago, the capital of Chill, 
from Buenos Ayres, by the most direct road across the Cor- 
dilleras, is 1200 miles. 

No strongly marked frontier divides Chili on the south 
from the independent Indian nations. ‘The Spanish conquests 
were never permanently extended beyond the river Biobio, 
and the history of their wars with the Araucanians, from the 
time of Almagro to the year 1771, has sufficiently shown 
that a political necessity exists for the extension of a civilized 
state down to the straits of Magellan. ‘The strange caprice 
of the present revolution, which has placed the Indians on 
the royal side, and thereby given the Patriots good reason to 
regard them and treat them as enemies, will no doubt hasten 
their subjugation and final extinction. On the west, Chili is 
open to the sea, and possesses some of the finest harbors on the 
western coast of South America. A few islands, most of them 
of no great note, lie along its coast; that of Joan Fernandez 
must contribute to give Robinson Crus soe a peculiar interest 
in the Chilian nursery. 

The Spanish possessions under the old regime were divid- 
ed into nine governments, under the name of viceroyalties 
and captain generalships. Chili was one of the five capita- 
nias. ‘The captain general had his residence at Santiago, 
the metropolis of the province, which at various periods was 
divided into districts, from fourteen to twenty in number. 
South of the Biobio the Spanish possessions at present do not 
extend, with the exception of the town and district of Valdi- 
via, which the Spaniards were able to retain when expelled 
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from the rest of the territory of the Araucanians. ‘This val- 
iant people, with their allies the Puelches, occupy a very 
fertile region, abounding not only in the productions of the 
soil, but in mineral riches, and extending for about two hun- 
dred miles on the coast, and more than tour hundred in depth 
towards the mountains. ‘This remarkable race has a political 
organization, as regular as that of their civilized neighbors ; 
and since the peace between them and the Spaniards in 1771, 
it has been recognized in a sort of independence, and was 
permitted by that treaty to have a resident minister in the city 
of Santiago. 

For a general idea of Chili, the splendid encomium of Ro- 


sa 


bertson will suffice. 


‘The climate of Chili,’ says he, ‘is the most delicious of the 
new world, and is hardly equalled by that of any other region, on 
the face of the earth. Though bordering on the torrid zone, it 
never feels the extremity of heat, being screened on the east by the 
Andes, and refreshed from the west by cooling sea breezes. The 
temperature of the air is so mild and equable, that the Spaniards 
give it the preference to that of the southern provinces in their na- 
tive country. The fertility of the soil corresponds with the benig- 
nity of the ‘climate, and is ‘wonderfully accommodated to European 
productions. ‘The most valuable of these, corn, wine, and oil, 
abound in Chili, as if they had been native to the country. All 
the fruits imported from Europe attain to full maturity there. ‘The 
animals of our hemisphere not only multiply, but improve in this 
delightful region. The horned cattle are of larger size than those 
of Spain. Its breed of horses surpasses, both in beauty and in 
spirit, the famous Andalusian race, from which they sprang. Nor 
has nature exhausted her bounty on the surface of the earth; she 
has stored its bowels with riches. Valuable mines of gold, of sil- 
ver, of copper, and of lead, have been discovered in various parts 
of it.’ 

Not less emphatic is the summary account, which the 
Abbé Raynal has given of this region. 

Numerous volcanic mountains exist within the limits of 
Chili, of which twelve or fourteen are said to be constantly 
in a state of eruption. Earthquakes are said to happen three 
or four times every year, but five only are recorded, since the 
conquest by the Spamiards, of alarming violence. In 1751, 
the city of Concepcion was wholly destroy ed by an inunda- 
tion, incident to an earthquake, and all the fortresses and 
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villages, between the 34th and 40th degrees of latitude, lev- 
elled with the ground. The climate of Chili is remarkably 
healthy, fevers and other disorders are nearly unknown ; no 
instance of hydrophobia, according to the testimony of M. 
de Ja Condamine, had ever occurred in it, and but one small 
species of venomous serpents exists in it. 

In mineral wealth, Chili is surpassed, if at all, by Mexico 
alone. Besides several of the precious stones, which are 
found in abundance, as amethysts and turquoises, the mines 
of copper, silver, and gold, are very rich. When Molina 
wrote, a half a century ago, there were computed to be one 
thousand copper mines, between the cities of Coquimbo and 
Copiapo, which were a part only of those in the kingdom of 
Chili. Frezier, the traveller mentioried above, avers that he 
saw at Concepcion a mass of copper ore, which weighed 
forty quintals, from which six field pieces of six pound calibre 
were cast; a mass with which that so well known near lake 
Superior cannot enter into competition. We know not 
whether the mineralogical authority of Molina be good enough 
to secure belief to the following account of a mine of native 


brass. 


‘In the hills of the province of Huilquilemu, is found a copper 
combined with zinc, or a native brass. It occurs in masses of va- 
rious sizes, adhering to an earthy stone, easily broken, and of a 
color sometimes yellowish, and sometimes of a greenish brown. 
This production is to be attributed to the subterraneous fires, which 

meeting the pure copper and the lapis calaminaris, sublime the lat- 
ter, and fix it by a natural combination with the copper, and thus 
produce this singular compound. It is of a fine yellow, and not 
less malleable than the best artificial brass. The river Laxa, which 
washes the hills where it is found, gives it the name of Laxa Cop- 


per? 


The silver and gold mines in Chili are very abundant, and 
those of quicksilver will furnish the means of working them to 
advantage. The Essay of the Abbé Molina contains interest- 
ing accounts relative to both these metals, but we have no 
space to repeatthem. ‘The annual registered produce of the 
mines of gold and silver of Chili, according to the statement 
of M. de Humboldt,* is one million seven hundred thousand 


* Essai sur la Nouvelle Espagne. [V. 170 
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dollars. Asa great deal of gold dust is gathered and washed 
throughout the country, there is no doubt that the whole 
amount of the precious metals collected in it considerably 
exceeds the sum officially reported. M. de Humboldt is in- 
clined to carry the whole amount of gold and silver, annually 
produced by the mines of Chili, making allowance for that 
which is surreptitiously obtained, to two million sixty thousand 
dollars. It is gratifying to learn, that even in the Spanish 
colonies, the relative value of the sources of wealth is so well 
understood, that it is regarded as a misfortune to the proprie- 
tors of fertile land to have a vein of ore discovered in their 
precincts. 


‘ Those,’ says Molina, ‘ who wish to undertake the working of 
a vein, demand permission for this purpose of the government, 
which is never withheld. A deputy is immediately sent to the 
spot, under whose direction and authority the mine is divided into 
three portions, called stache, each of which is two hundred and 
forty six feet in length, and one hundred and twenty three feet in 
breadth. ‘The first is the portion of the king, in whose name it is 
sold; the second belongs to the proprietor of the soil, the third to 
the discoverer of the mine. Landholders are in the habit of con- 
cealing, with the greatest care, the mines discovered in their pos- 
session, in consideration of the damage done to their farms, by the 
crowds which resort toa mine. As soon as the discovery of a 
rich vein in any spot is known, the peasants flock thither from 
every quarter, partly to engage in the excavation, and partly with 
provisions and supplies of every description, for which they are 
sure to find a good market. Hence a perpetual fair is gradually 
constituted, houses are built, and a permanent city is formed.’* 


The vexation and the loss of property, hence resulting to 
the proprietor of a fertile farm or an abundant vineyard, can 
easily be imagined. He is obliged to give up the certain 
produce of his harvest, for the precarious gains of a third part 
of a mine, to be worked at great risk and cost. Even the 
sight of a beautiful farm, in the romantic vallies of the Andes, 
converted into a black and smoking desert, loaded with heaps 
of scorig, and swarming with the thriftless and vicious popula- 
tion collected about a mine, must of itself be painful. Less 
so, indeed, but of the same kind, is that which may be seen 


* Molina Saggio sulla Storia Naturale, &c. 117 
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nearer home than Chili. A man retires, when life begins to 
wane, to some secluded spot, near enough to the city for con- 
venient access on ‘ melting days,’ but beyond the reach of its 
din. Here he rebuilds perhaps the decaying walls of the 
habitation, where his fathers had dwelled, and thinks to de- 

scend, into the vale of years, aloof from the bustle of the 
world. An earthly paradise begins to form itself around him. 

A liberal cultivation clothes with new beauties the fields and 
the woods. Nature aided, not constrained, discloses all the 
soul soothing charms of grove, and gentle lawn, and shady 
walk, and stealing brook, and ever varying landscape ; and the 
happy man fancies himself forever restored to that pious 
sympathy with the inanimate world, for which he was created. 
Vain dream! ‘The ruthless speculator has found him out. 
The merciless surveyor has measured the approaches to this 
elysium. It is quite clear that a turnpike road through his 
lawn will lessen the distance to the next town a half a score 
of yards. All the travel of the neighboring village clamors 
for a short cut through his front entry ; the public good re- 
quires it; the town, the county is up in arms; the court of 
sessions 1s convened ; the ‘ viewers,’ a name of terror, make 
their appearance in the devoted precinct; and by the next 
June, the axe is laid at the root of the elms which his father 
planted, and a ‘store,’ is built in sight of his windows, to 
accommodate the ° passing’ with West India Goods and Gro- 
ceries. 

But to return to Chili. It would exceed our limits to 
attempt to enumerate the vegetable and the animal produc- 
tions of this region, and the circ ulation, 1 in English, of so com- 
plete a view of them as that, which is contained in the Abbé 
Molina’s work, abundantly supersedes the necessity of any 
such imperfect essay as we could make to abridge it. It 
ought not, however, to be omitted, that Chili is probably the 
native region of the potato, ‘that vegetable which,’ says 
Humbolf®, ‘ among the great number of useful productions 
made known to us by the distant migrations and voyages of 
man, since the discovery of the cereal grains, has had the 
greatest influence on human happiness.’* The potato, ac- 
cording to the same author, which is found wild in no par‘ 


* Essai sur la Nouvelle Espagne. Iff. 124 
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of the tropical Cordilleras, abounds in all the districts of Chili. 
In making this assertion, M. de Humboldt follows the au- 
thority of the Abbé Molina, who says, that two species and 
more than thirty varieties of it are known to the inhabitants 
of Chili. It is justly mentioned by Humboldt, as a singular 
fact, hard to be explained, that while the potato was known 
in the temperate region, both of South and North America, 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Mexicans were 
wholly unacquainted with it, and subsequently indebted to 
the Spaniards for its introduction. 

The waters of the Chilian coast abound in fish. The 
Abbé Molina states, that the cod is as abundant upon the 
coasts of Juan Fernandez, as upon the banks of Newfound- 
land. 

After making an apology for calling the whale a fish, the 
same respectable author asserts the well known fact of the 
abundance of this animal in the waters of Chili, and justly ex- 
presses his admiration at the strange ignorance of Buffon, in 
asserting, that no whales were found in the South Sea. What 
would that eloquent naturalist have said, could he have read 
the journal of one of our Nantucket spermaceti whalemen P 

The direction and developement, which the Chilian com- 
merce will assume, should free institutions meet with full 
success in the country, and its population increase in propor- 
tion to their natural effect, can be but in a slight degree esti- 
mated from its condition under the Spanish government. By 
a refinement on the villanous policy of their colonial system, 
all direct communication between Chili and the mother 
country itself was prohibited, till the year 1778. The vice- 
royalty of Peru was made an intermediate mother country 
between the Chilians and the Spaniards ; and nothing could 
be imported or exported between them, but by the way of 
Callao. It will hardly be believed, even of Spanish naviga- 
tors, that the voyage from Callao to Concepcion, was for a 
century considered as a year’s work; till a pilot, who had 
observed the succession of the winds, performed it in a month. 
The Inquisition, that venerable institution of the Spanish 
monarchy, as the official Russian gazette pronounced it last 
summer, caused this bold wight to be arrested, and it was 
only by exhibiting his log book, that he could convince them 
he had made the voyage by no worse art than that of naviga- 
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tion.* In 1778, all the ports of Spain were opened to a di- 
rect trade with Chili, and an activity before unknown, was in- 
troduced intocommerce. At the period of this improvement, 
the Chilians exported to Peru, hides, dried fruit, copper, salt 
meat, horses, hemp, and wheat; and received in exchange, 
tobacco, sugar, cocoa, earthen ware, some manufactures of 
Quito, and articles of European luxury. To Paraguay and 
Buenos Ayres, Chili exported landwise, wines, (a very valua- 
ble article of Chilian produce,) brandy, oil, and gold; and 
received in return, mules, wax, cotton, the herb of Paraguay, 
(matte,) and negroes, of whom a few only are held in slavery 
in Chili. A considerable part of the European trade with 
Chili also came overland from the River la Plata, till the 
merchants of Lima bribed the Spanish government, and pro- 
cured an order that it should take the route of the Isthmus of 
Darien and Peru.t ‘The Abbé Molina thus sums up the ac- 
count of the Chilian commerce. 


‘The external commerce of Chili is carried on with Peru and 
Spain. In the first, twenty three or twenty four ships, of five or 
six hundred tons each, are employed, which are partly Chilian, 
partly Peruvian. ‘These usually make three voyages ina year. 
They carry from Chili, wheat, wine, pulse, almonds, nuts, cocoa- 
nuts, conserves, dried meat, tallow, lard, cheese, sole-leather, tim- 
ber for building, copper, ‘and sundry other articles ; and bring 
back in return, silver, sugar, rice, and cotton. The Spanish ships 
receive in exchange for European merchandise, gold, silver, cop- 
per, vicuna wool, and hides.’¢ 


It would really be doing the greatest injustice to the sub- 
ject, to appeal to the reports of the present state of the trade 
to this, or the other regions of South America, as affording 
any indication of what that trade might become, under a new 
order of things. How great injustice would thus be commit- 
ted may be partly seen, by looking into lord Sheffield’s work 
on the commerce of the United States of North America ; 
and beholding the stupendous errors of calculation, which 
were founded even on a diligent comparison of the best docu- 
ments then in existence. It does not sufficiently fix the at- 
tention of those, who discourse on countries, in the condition 


*Raynal’s History, &c. IV. 211. t Ibid. 
t Molina, Vol. II. of the American translation, p. 282. 
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in which North America was, when lord Sheffield wrote, and 
South America, and, we will add Greece, are now, that the 
ante-revolutionary situation of such countries coincides with 
their post-revolutionary situation, in scarce anything but in 
geographical features. All that makes the nation,—popula- 
tion, laws, habits, spirit, are in a state of change, of which the 
extent can only be learned from experience. 

Very few means, we presume, exist for ascertaining the 
actual amount of the Chilian trade. We have copied the 
following sums from a British newspaper, but we do not 
know on what authority they rest. 


British exports to the port of Valparaiso in Chili. 
oo ee 
oe. Se wk eee 
ee et kg ge, nnn 
a. es Ge ek a 
ee... we th wh lel lt 
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As some trade takes the route from the River Plate across 
the Andes, westward, the imports into Valparaiso, of course, 
give but a partial view of that branch of Chilian commerce. 
So much has the revolution disordered the trade of this 
country, that though Chili produces wheat for exportation, 
both to Peru and the region east of the Andes, flour has been 
sent from the United States to Chili itself. The principal 
amount of our exports thither, in addition to this article, 
which is of course only occasionally in demand, are tobacco, 
fish, furniture, cotton manufactures, and ship chandlery. In 
return, we receive copper, silver, a few chinchilla skins, and 
scarce anything else. ‘The numerous and rapid changes of 
government, which have taken place, and the disastrous vi- 
cissitudes of the war, by which the seaports have so often 
changed masters, having exposed our vessels to constant 
capture and made it impossible to form any rational calcula- 
tions as to the position in which the market would be found, 
have almost caused the destruction of our trade to this coun- 
iry. Several vessels engaged in freighting business, between 
the Chilian ports and others of the South Sea, have been 
vexatiously detained, and still more vexatiously captured, 
and our merchants will be obliged to wait for settled times. 
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When those times come, we have no doubt the South Ameri- 
can market will restore to our merchants those golden days 
of prosperity, of which the present generation knows only 
the tradition. 

But it is more than time to turn our attention to the in- 
teresting volume, which we have named at the head of the 
article. It is the journal of an American gentleman, written 
and sent home for the amusement of his friends, and with no 
view to publication. Of literary criticism, therefore, it is not 
fairly the subject. This remark we make, not as if it were 
open to any exceptions in this connexion; on the contrary, 
it is evidently the production of an accomplished mind, and 
as well prepared for the public eye, as any work not written 
for the press can be ordinarily expected to be. We waive 
all other remarks, merely that we may have room to give 
a better account of the substantial contents of the volume, and 
to lay before our readers ampler specimens from it. 

The journal of our author commences with the departure 
of the ship Canton, bound to the North West Coast, in which 
he sailed from Staten Land, east of Terra del Fuego, on 
the 1st of August, 1817. Fourteen days were passed near 
Cape Horn, and in the attempt to double it. ‘This they at 
last effected in latitude 56 degrees south, and made the High- 
land near Concepcion, on the 22d of August, and two days 
after came to anchor on the eastern side of Queriquina, the 
island which lies in the entrance of Concepcion bay. Here, 
by an artifice on the part of the Royalists, they were betray- 
ed into their power, and carried to the bay of Talcahuano, 
the only place at that time in Chili, which was not in the 
hands of the Patriots. With scarcely the forms of law, the 
vessel] and cargo were searched and plundered. Another 
American ship, the Beaver of New York, shortly after ar- 
rived, and was treated in the same manner. 


‘The supplies brought by our two vessels,’ says the author, 
‘have proved a most seasonable relief to the garrison here. The 
troops were miserably armed, and badly supplied in every respect. 
Our muskets were recognized upon their shoulders, the very day 
after they were taken from on board. A great part of the cargo 
also, which they have taken on appraisal, after their own manner, 
had already been converted into clothes for the soldiers, who were 
paid too with our money.’ 
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Such vexations, to which the lawful commerce of our citi- 
zens was exposed, are truly revolting. At this time, the 
headquarters of the Patriots were at Concepcion, distant 
only nine miles from Talcahuano, and separated from it only 
by a broad pampas. ‘The gentlemen of the Canton passed 
their time in constant expectation of an attack upon the 
king’s troops. This actually took place on the 6th of De- 
cember. The Patriots had at one moment forced the lines of 
Taleahuano, and our author and the other persons attached 
to the Canton, moored in the harbor of that city, witnessed 
the advance and the retreat of the assailing force. News 
having shortly afterwards been received of an intended expe- 
dition of the Royalists from Lima, directed against Concep- 
clon, it was judged prudent by the Patriots to desert that 
city, and to retreat to Santiago. Scarcely had they taken 
up their march to the interior, when the Royal squadron, 
consisting of one frigate, nine transports, and about four 
thoussad. men, under Osorio, arrived from Lima; and after 
a short stay at Concepcion, followed the retreating army of 
the Patriots towards Santiago. While our author was de- 
layed in the port of ‘Talcahuano, he had full opportunity of 
informing himself of the materials of which the contending 
armies were composed. Among the troops, which made up 
the force of the Royalists, were a large number of the na- 
tives. 

‘ Since we have been in Talcahuano, there have arrived several 
deputations from the Indians; and it is one of the most singular 
circumstances attending the present warfare, that these old and in- 
veterate enemies of the king, whom he has spent so much blood 
and treasure in endeavoring to subdue, are now his firm allies, and 
universally* opposed to the Patriots. ***. It is said, that they 
have greatly degenerated from the old Araucanian character, and 
that the intercourse of the Spaniards has been greatly deleterious to 
them. ‘That they still possess their territories, which are known 
to be richer in mines, and more fruitful than any other parts of 
Chili, is owing probably rather to the weakness of the Spaniards, 
than any strength of their own. I have seen several bodies of 
them from twenty to sixty in number. Their general appearance 
is not very different from that of the tribes of Indians, upon the 
frontiers of the United States.’ 


* The term, universally, applies, we presume, to the war in Chili. 
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The retreat of the Patriots took place in the month of 
December, or midsummer, for the seasons are here invert- 
ed from the order in which we experience them on this side 
of the equator. ‘The ensuing months of January, February, 
and March, were passed by our author at Talcahuano, and 
diversified with excursions to Concepcion, which he found 
bearing evident marks of its military occupation, by the 
Patriots, for the preceding eight months. In April, 1818, 
after momentary successes on the part of the Royalists, they 
were defeated in a decisive battle at Maypu, near Santiago ; 
the army of 5000, which they had lately marched against 
that city, was annihilated; and the commander, Osorio, 
escaped as a fugitive to Talcahuano. The Beaver and 
Canton were immediately prepared to take the unsuccessful 
commander and his suite back to Lima. The gentlemen at- 
tached to these vessels were of course obliged to leave them. 
Under these circumstances, our author accepted the invitation 
of a friend in Talcahuano, to retire with him to his country 
seat, or estancra, at Gualqui, on the right bank of the Biobio, 
at a distance of about forty miles from the coast. The de- 
scriptions of the appearance of the country, the productions 
of the soil, and the manners of the inhabitants, which are 
given by occasion of the winter passed by our author in this 
romantic retirement, are highly curious. We regret that we 
have room only for the following extracts. 


‘This (June) and the following two or three months, are like- 
wise the season of diversion. The far mers, planters, and country 
gentlemen are everywhere exchanging visits, not of an hour ora day ; 
but of weeks; and it makes no ‘difference in what numbers they 
arrive ata friend’s s estancia. Thirty can be as conveniently ac- 
commodated as three. ‘There is never a lack of provisions, and 
their beds, both rich and poor, they always take with them. These 
consist of some eight or ten rugs, and pillions of skins, sometimes 
beautifully colored, which form the furniture of their horses. 
Their saddles are of different construction from ours ; or are rather 
only the frames of ours, but rendered easy for the horse, by the 
great number of these rugs and pillions placed under and upon 
them. The havio, as this furniture is called, is almost as heavy 
as the man who mounts it; and a Chileno, unsaddling his horse, 
will bring to your mind the grave digger in Hamlet, preparing for 
his work. After supper, each one spreads his bed, with the saddle 
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for a pillow, and ten or fifteen, and often more, are thus hand- 
somely accommodated in the Sala.’ 


The following passages may serve to complete the picture 
of the establishments of the Chilian gentry. 


‘ The estancia, in which I am, may be taken asa pretty fair 
sample of the better order of country houses, in this part of the 
country. ‘The house is about eighty feet in length, by twenty five 
in breadth, with a broad corridor, and three quartos, as they are 
called,—little apartments attached to the house which serve for 
sleeping rooms. ‘The walls are of sunburnt brick, three feet in 
thickness, plaistered within and without ; two large doors opposite 
each other, and one small window ; the roof thatched with reeds, 
and covered with takas, made of clay burned, in form semi-cylin- 
drical, and fixed upon the roof with mortar, lapping over each 
ether in rows, alternately concave and convex, and thus forming 
spouts for the water to descend. ‘The floor is the earth, and this 
rough and uneven. ‘There are few houses that are waterproof, and 
in winter they are extremely damp and uncomfortable. They are 
generally about twelve feet in height, and with no other ceiling than 
the roof. Near the window is a raised platform, about twenty feet 
long and six broad, covered with a Turkey carpet, or rugs that re- 
semble one; and on this the women, when not actively engaged, 
always sit, in the manner of tailors with us. Almost every house 
is furnished with a few chairs, but I do not remember to have seen 
a woman seated in one, either in the city or the country.’ 


The fashion of their entertainments may be seen in the 
following account. 


‘I was last week at one of the regular entertainments called 
rifas, given in all directions at this season. ‘They are thus con- 
ducted. ‘The major-domo, or owner of an estancia, gives a week’s 
notice to the neighborhood, that on such a day he shall kill a hog 

and keep open doors. On the evening of the day, men and wo- 
men, old and young, flock to the house from all quarters. The 
entertainment commences with music of the guitar, and singing. 
Then follows the fandango in one part of the house, while three or 
four circles of men in another are engaged in a game of cards, 
somewhat resembling loo. About midnight, supper is served up 
of various and savory dishes, pork being the most conspicuous. 
Wine, punch, and other liquors are kept in readiness, and of these 
each one pays for what he calls for. This is often kept up for two 
or three days and nights, with no more sleep than is requisite 
to refresh them and begin again. ‘This sort of festival is, I believe, 


peculiar to the country and ‘small villages.’ 
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The following extract will serve to show that the dread of 
earthquakes, notwithstanding the frequency of their occur- 
rence in Chili, makes but little encroachment on the happi- 
ness of its inhabitants, beyond obliging them to live in one 
story houses. 


‘'To balance all this fertility and beauty of soil and climate, say 
our geographers, they are subject to the most dreadful of all natu- 
ral phenomena, earthquakes. It is no doubt true, that the shocks 
are more frequent here than in most parts of Europe or North 
America, and it is true, that the inhabitants live in constant and 
superstitious dread of them. Yet, after inquiring of the oldest in- 
dividuals I have met, I cannot find one who can recollect a death 
caused by an earthquake. This general dread of them, probably 
proceeds from the removal of the capital of the province to its 
present site, in consequence of the inundation and destruction of 
many of the houses of the old city, in the great earthquake, some 
eighty or ninety years ago. For the year past there has been but 
one very perceptible shock in the province of Concepcion. This 
was a few evenings since. Some eight or ten were at supper in 
the estancia, when suddenly they all started up, and rushed out of 
doors, overturning ev erything i in their way, and shrieking ‘¢ miseri- 
cordia, misericordia.”” The shock continued but for an instant, and 
was lighter than one, which was felt in Massachusetts a few days 
before we sailed, and was the talk of a moment. I am told, Hr 
ever, that I can form no idea of the effect of an earthquake in 
Chili, as the year past has been remarkably and providentially ex- 
empt from this calamity.’ 


The close of a year from the period at which he arrived 
at ‘T'alcahuano, found our author in the position in which we 
have seen him with his friends at Gualqui. At this time, the 
Patriot arms were successful throughout the provinces of 
Santiago and Concepcion; ‘T'alcahuano was abandoned by 
the royal troops, and all who were devoted to the Royal 
cause were ordered by the king’s commander, general San- 
chez, to repair to los Angeles, a city about one hundred and 
fifty miles in the interior, east of Concepcion, near the Biobio, 
a depot of the trade between Chili and the independent tribes. 
It was proposed by the Royalists here to make a stand against 
the Patriots, and if driven from this post, to retreat across 
one of the ridges that descend to the Pacific, at right angles 
to the main chain of the Cordilleras, and thus traverse the 
country of the friendly Araucanians to Valdivia. In the 
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lawless state, in which the country was left by the retreat of 
all the remaining royal forces to the extreme frontier, the 
family in which our author had resided, thought themselves 
no longer secure in their estancia, near Gualqui ; and in the 
month of October, 1818, removed to another at Penco, 
situated in the mountains near the coast. 

The following description of the situation of the estancia, 
near Gualqui, which is given by our author, in taking leave of 
it for Penco, will suggest to our readers some ideas of Chilian 
scenery. 


‘Under other circumstances, and in better times, our residence 
near Gualqui might have been made a delightful one. The scene- 
ry in the neighborhood is grand and picturesque, and the site of our 
estancia sometimes brought to my mind the Valley of Rasselas. 
It is situated on the declivity of a mountain; before it is a rich 
valley of narrow circuit ; and through the centre of the valley runs 
a pleasant and perennial stream, thickly set with fruit trees ; figs, 
olives, lemons, peaches, quinces, pears, and apples in abundance. 
It is completely and closely encircled by lofty mountains, covered by 
evergreen trees and shrubbery. On the side of one of these moun- 
tains is the vineyard, and over others are footpaths, leading to the 
different estancias in the neighborhood. From their summits the 
view of the surrounding country is magnificent, ending with the 
Cordilleras, at the distance of forty leagues, perpetually covered 
with snow, and assuming the appearance of dense white clouds, 
rising from the horizon in a thousand fantastical shapes. Over 
them lies the road from Chili to Buenos Ayres.’ 


Our author and his friends reached their new retreat at 
Penco in safety. Some very interesting accounts are here 
given of the ancient city of Concepcion or Penco, destroyed 
by earthquakes and inundation, but our limits oblige us to 
pass them over. <A few days after their arrival here, some 
transport ships from Spain, with troops for the royal armies, 
appeared in port. ‘They had sailed from Cadiz in May, and 
arrived, much weatherbeaten, at Concepcion, in October. 
The troops consisted of veterans from the armies, which had 
served against France. Shortly after the transport ships, ar- 
rived the Maria Isabella, a frigate of the first class, attached 
to the same expedition, and bound to Lima, with several 
high officers of the royal government, a son of the viceroy, 
and very valuable effects. She was one of the vessels sold 
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by Russia to Spain, of which several proved, we believe, 
unseaworthy. The Maria Isabella, according to our author, 
was built of the best materials, and finished in a superb style. 

We have more particularly mentioned the case of this ves- 
sel, because it leads to some reflections on the momentous 
character of the South American policy, which our govern- 
ment, supported, as we think, at the present time, by a very 
general popular assent, has announced itself as ready to pur- 
sue. ‘That policy is, that while the United States will ad- 
here to their neutrality between Spain and her colonies, they 
will resist any attempts of the great powers of Europe to as- 
sist Spain in subduing them. ‘To what extent such attempts 
must go, to call out our interference, will of course be a 
question for the discretion of our government to solve. If a 
great power may sell to Spain ships of war, on terms of long 
credit and easy payment, we see not but that the same power 
may loan her or give her money, and furnish her with troops. 
If, however, the general report is true of the quality of the 
ships sold by Russia to Spain, the friends of South American 
liberty need be at no great pains to prevent the repetition of 
such succors. An idea of their unseaworthiness prevailing 
among the troops to be embarked in them, was among the 
causes of the revolution in 1820. 

The fate of the Maria Isabella was as disastrous for the 
Royalists, as that of her companions left rotting at the quays 
of Cadiz. Just as she was about to sail for Lima, two Patriot 
ships of war entered the harbor, and after one broadside, the 
Maria Isabella was compelled to strike—a rich and accepta- 
ble prize to the victors. Her officers made their escape in 
the boats to ‘Talcahuano. 

After the Patriot vessels and their prizes had sailed from 
the bay, the Royal general Sanchez, with most of the in- 
habitants attached to the king’s cause, and the officers of the 
unfortunate frigate, marched into the interior for los Angeles. 
Thus the country was again exposed to lawless guerilla 
bands. The family, in which our author lived, suspected 
already of patriotism, and doubly suspicious for not having 
accompanied the Royal army, felt themselves no longer safe 
in their estancia at Penco, and determined to conceal them- 
selves in the mountains. The mildness of the season favored 
this measure ; and the greater part of November was passed 
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by them in the mountains. Having been led by false infor- 
mation of the approach of the Patriots to return to their 
dwelling, they were immediately surprised there, by a Royal 
guerilla party. All but our author escaped again to the 
mountains. ‘The house was immediately plundered of all its 
moveables, and our author taken into custody as a suspicious 
person. In this character, robbed of his effects and in peril 
of his life, he was obliged to attend the party who had made 
him prisoner, in an anxious march to los Angeles. On his 
arrival at this place, he had the good fortune to be recognised 
by the commander in chief, who treated him with kindness. 
The descriptions given in this part of the work of our author’s 
adventures at los Angeles, one of the frontier towns of Chili, 
at a distance from the coast beyond the reach of most travel- 
lers, and to which he was himself so unexpectedly conveyed, 
form the most interesting portion of the book. The following 
is the account of this city. 


‘The city of los Angeles is situated nearly in the centre of an 
immense plain, extending to the river Biobio, about three leagues 
distant on one side, and to ranges of hills of moderate height on 
others. The plain affords excellent pasture for innumerable ‘flocks 
and herds, and in the neighborhood of the hills are many first rate 
estancias, belonging to citizens of los Angeles, and to rich country 
gentlemen. A number of these last had already resorted to the 
city with their families; and among them, many were easily dis- 
tinguished as Europeans. ‘The city is built upon the same plan as 
Concepcion; the streets wide and at right angles, and the same 
style of architecture ; but the private houses not so well built, nor 
of so good materials, and the public buildings vastly inferior. 

‘On one side of the square is a large castle or fort, with a deep 
fosse and thick walls, in which a thousand troops might be quarter- 
ed. It seems well calculated for defence against the Indians. Op- 
posite to this is the only church and convent in the city. It is 
neither large, nor sightly, nor richly ornamented within. I know 
not how to account for the fact, that the ecclesiastical establishment 
here should be upon so small a scale ; since in many other towns 
in the country, of less magnitude, you meet with a church and con- 
vent at every corner. The manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants, seem to me to differ but little from those of Concepcion. 
The complexion, especially of the lower classes, is of a darker 
hue, which is easily accounted for by their proximity to the In- 
dians. The number of inhabitants, in ordinary times, amounts to 
about six thousand 3 it was now swelled to about ien thousand, 
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‘As I have said before, this place is the depét for all the articles 
of trade between the Indians and the inhabitants of the province ; 
and in the principal street, which is about a mile in length, there 
are more marks of business and industry, than I have seen else- 
where in this country. Through the centre of the city runs a clear 
and beautiful stream of water, fresh from the Andes, which, divert- 
ed into different channels, contributes much to the health and 
cleanliness of the city. The outskirts of the town are extremely 
beautiful. ‘The houses are neat, generally somewhat distant from 
the road, and are so completely enshrouded in groves of fruit trees, 
that when passing among them, you can hardly persuade yourself 
that you are in a city. From los Angeles and the vicinity, is a 
noble view of the chain of the Andes, whose snowy peaks rise far 
above the clouds, that seem to be resting upon their sides. On 
approaching los Angeles, I thought we had arrived nearly at their 
feet ; they seemed, indeed, to be almost impending over us; and I 
was astonished to learn that we were at least ten leagues from 
them.’ 


The following description of the Indian allies of the Royal 
cause, presents an interesting picture of a renowned people, 
now, it would seem, degenerated ; certainly but little known 
at the present day. 


‘The impressions which I received with regard to the Indians, 
from the deputations which arrived to the Royalists, at Talcahuano, 
while I was there, were not materially changed by a nearer view 
of them. During my stay in los Angeles, a part of ten or fifteen 
tribes came in, to offer their services to the commander in chief. 
On these occasions, they were formally received by a general offi- 
cer, were formed in the square, and honored with a salute of can- 
non and musquetry. At the time of the salute, a few of the boldest 
among them would generally gallop toward the cannon, flourish 
their lances at the time of the discharge, and seem to bid defiance 
to its power. Such instances of heroism were always received by 
their companions with a loud and piercing yell of applause. Of 
course nothing like regular discipline or subordination could be ex- 
pected among them; and to keep them within any moderate 
bounds of order was no easy task. ‘The earnestness, with which 
their aid was accepted, was enough to prove to them how import- 
ant they were considered to the success of the Royal cause. It is 
true the present commander in chief, Don Francisco Sanchez, has 
long maintained a most extraordinary influence over them. I very 
much doubt, however, whether his name and presence were now 
so effectual in keeping them together, and maintaining their enthu- 
siasm in the cause, as the immense quantities of wine and provi- 
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sions that were required to be contributed from every part of the 
province for their support. Their encampment, a little more than a 
league from the city, exhibited one of the most disgusting scenes I 
ever witnessed. At noon you would find them sitting in groups round 
their fires, devouring their half roasted horse flesh with the voraci- 
ty of tigers. Then followed their wine, of which they generally 
took enough to prostrate them senseless upon the ground. To 
every different tribe there were attached two or three citizens of los 
Angeles, who by long traffic with them had acquired their language, 
and who served as commissaries and interpreters, in their commu- 
nications with the government.’ 


Our author remained at los Angeles till the month of Jan- 
uary, 1819, at which time he received a military passport, to 
enable him to repair to San Pedro, a post on the southern 
bank of the Biobio, opposite to Concepcion. At this place 
he remained three weeks. At the end of this period, the 
Patriot army arrived at Concepcion, and took possession of 
that city. Having menaced an attack upon San Pedro, its 
residents not bearing arms, were ordered by the Royalist com- 
mander to quit it. ‘These circumstances made another remo- 

val to the mountains necessary. We regret that we have no 
room for the adventures of our author, and the family in which 
he was residing on this occasion. After four or five days, 
new orders, addressed to all on the south side of the Biobio, 
were issued, commanding them to retire to the city of Arauco, 
under pain of the king’s displeasure. Unwillmg to encounter 
the flight through the savage country to this distant spot, our 
author, with some friends of Concepcion, determined to con- 
ceal themselves in the mountains, and await the course of 
events. The Patriots soon took possession of San Pedro, 
and thus remained masters of the whole province of Concep- 
cion. ‘This circumstance enabled our author and his friends 
to repair in safety to that place; and with this, the little vol- 
ume of his adventures is brought to a close. 

A sketch of the revolutionary history of Chili is prefixed, 
by way of introduction, to the volume, and a good deal of 
instructive detail as to the events of the contest, at the impor- 
tant period when our author was in the country, is interwo- 
ven. ‘This is too important a subject to be incidentally treat- 
ed, and we have accordingly forborne to enter upon it. The 
extracts we have made will give our readers a favorable opi- 
nion of the little work from which they are taken. Its author 
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has possessed advantages, which fall to the lot of few, of mak- 
ing himself acquainted with a region rapidly growing in 
political and commercial importance. Possessing, as he does, 
every requisite for producing a much more ample work, from 
the materials that have come within his reach, we sincerely 
hope that he will present the public with a full narrative of the 
revolution, and with such information, in regard to the coun- 
try, as he is so well qualified to impart. 

Of the Reports made five years ago to the Secretary of 
State concerning Chili, by Judge Bland, and Mr Poinsett, 
we have thought it unnecessary to speak, as they are already 
familiar to many of our readers, and accessible to all. Ata 
future period, however, we shall have occasion to refer to 
these valuable documents in a view, which we propose to 
er of the revolutionary history and political condition of 

hili. 





We Phe el \? 
Art. XVIII.—The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea. By the Au- 
thor of the Pioneers, &c. New York. Charles Wiley. 
1823. 2 vols. 


Our literature, to use a trite comparison, is like our terri- 
tory, the greater part as yet uncultivated and wild. The yeo- 
man who goes into our forests, and opens a little prospect of 
habitations, and fields of grain and of grass, in the midst of the 
wilderness, may be regarded as a sort of peaceful conqueror ; 
a champion, who subdues the land and makes it pay tribute. 
So the author of any literary work, upon a subject peculiar 
to ourselves, and truly American, undertakes a like enterprise ; 
he peoples the regions of fancy and memory; he reclaims 
and makes fertile the intellectual waste; he opens the soli- 
tude to the light; and, under his hands, it begins to teem 
with life and action, and to present a thousand pleasing ob- 


jects. Now, in the case of the woodsman, if he supplants the 


forest trees with fields of wheat and corn, the main purpose 
is effected, and we acknowledge, that he has done a creditable 
thing, and deserves well, without considering too critically, 
whether in his sowing and planting he has follow ed the broad- 
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cast or drill method. So in regard to original works of ima- 
gination and taste; if an author really succeeds in adding 
something to the permanent intellectual stock; if, on the 
whole, he produces objects worthy to remain and be admired, 
he is entitled to our good will and praise, and ought not to be 
judged by the minor imperfections, the guaedam maculae, from 
which no work of art is free. ‘The author of the Pilot seems 
to us to have fully and decidedly established this claim upon 
the public in his favor, as he has produced works, which well 
deserve to be, and will be, a permanent part of our literature ; 
and in a province where very few adventurers have preceded. 
him with any tolerable success. 

The scene of this story is laid in the northeastern coast 
of England, and the neighboring part of the German Sea. 
During the war of our revolution, an American frigate and 
schooner are seen, by a group of the country people, to ap- 
proach this coast at a point where the navigation is danger- 
ous, and at a time, when a storm, approaching from the north- 
east, seems to threaten them with certain shipwreck. <A 
Scotchman and Irishman, who are of this, group, are made to 
describe, in their respective dialects, the appearance of the 
vessels as they come in sight from behind a headland. The 
immediate purpose of coming into this dangerous place, is to 
procure a pilot from on shore. ‘This pilot, ‘a small man in 
a drab pea-jacket,’ is afterwards plainly intimated to be Paul 
Jones; but he remains, through the story, incognito; he is a 
mysterious personage under the name of Mr Gray, on whom 
much depends, as many of the events turn upon his conduct 
and interference. He is at first known only to Munson, the 
captain of the frigate, and afterwards to Griffith the lieuten- 
ant; the reader is not expressly let into the secret. 

Characters of this description are substituted for what used 
to pass under the name of the machinery of epic poetry; for 
the gods of the ancient writers, and the witches, fairies, and 
other supernatural beings, introduced into the older of the 
modern writers of fiction, to bring the other personages into 
situations, which would otherwise be too improbable, or help 
them eut, when they could not retrieve themselves. But a 
giant, a wizard, or spirit, not excepting the White Maid of Ave- 
nel, makes but a sorry figure in a modern story, in which the 
author affects any regard to probability. Yet the reader must 
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be interested, and his feelings must be disturbed by imminent 
perils, desperate situations, and hairbreadth escapes; and it 
is rude and inartificial in the author, to resort only to good for- 
tune in these emergencies. In the conclusion of the story, it 


is quite excusable to hurry to a happy result, with a flush of 


good luck, in the death of rich uncles, liberality of the go- 
vernment, exposure of knavery, clearing up of misunderstand- 
ings, the long deferred requital of love, and other pleasing 
occurrences. But it shows poverty of invention to bring af- 
fairs into such a conjuncture in the midst of the action, that 
unless the wind changes, or some of the personages are killed 
off, the story must end. Some extraordinary and powerful 
agent is needed for the trying occasions, about whom the au- 
thor casts something of mystery and obscurity, that the read- 
er may magnify to bimself everything belonging to this per- 
sonage, and give credit to the prodigies told of him. The 
Pilot is a personage of this description. He interposes in 
times of difficulty ; and he is probably also intended by the 
author to give something of historical reality to the story. 
But to the reader, he is quite a secondary character in the 
piece. 

The beginning of the story is taken up in extricating the 
vessels from their perilous situation, in doing which the Pilot 
of course bears an important part. There is at first no re- 
markable skill displayed in the dialogue, nor any very striking 
exhibition of character or conduct in the actors. We do not 
mention this as a fault; the development of the characters 
has just commenced. From the first appearance of the ves- 
sels in the evening, until their escape from the impending 
perils the next morning, the dangerous situations, the combi- 
nations of incidents, the pictures of the heavens and the 
ocean, and the management of the vessels, inspire the reader 
with intense interest and anxiety; while, at the same time, 
his imagination is filled with a succession of grand and vividly 
drawn images. 

The vessels being brought into a secure position under a 
clear sky, a consultation is held by the officers and the Pilot, 
in which it is determined to land, for the purpose of seizing 
and bringing off some members of parliament and other per- 
sons of distinction, whom the Pilot supposes to be amusing 
themselves at a hunting seat upon the coast. ‘The author 
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seems to make some effort in this consultation, and, as it ap- 
pears to us, without very brilliant success. His purpose, in 
this expedition on shore, is to change the scene to the resi- 
dence of Colonel Howard, a tory refugee from Carolina, who 
has brought with him his niece, Cecilia Howard, who had 
been betrothed to Griffith, the lieutenant of the frigate ; and 
his ward, Katharine Plowden, also already betrothed to Barn- 
stable, a junior lieutenant, and commandant of the schooner 
Ariel. ‘The author’s intention, as the reader anticipates, is 
to make two happy couples of these parties; but ‘ the course 
of true love never did run smooth,’ for the old tory, though 
he esteems Griffith as a man, detests him as a whig and revo- 
lutionist, as heartily as he worships his sovereign lord, the 
king. Besides, he has with him, as one of his household, his 
loyal nephew, Mr Christopher Dillon, learned in the law, 
and, withal, of a sallow, shrivelled aspect, a lean, unsightly 
figure, and mean spirit; who thinks himself, and is thought 
by his good uncle, a surprisingly fitting match for his fair and 
wealthy cousin Cecilia. ‘The old man supposes that Kit, but 
for this rebellion, would have worn ermine, and the title of 
my lord chief justice of Carolina, whereupon Boroughcliffe, 
an English captain, and a guest, as well as guard in the house, 
says, God forbid that our friend shall lose his title, and he 
dubs him, upon the spot, Cacique of Pedee. 

Among the other personages introduced here, is Alice 
Dunscombe, who acknowledges, that, in her youth, she had 
regarded the Pilot not with indifference; but she has too much 
loyalty to make irrevocable vows to one whom she almost 
persuades herself to regard as a pirate, and she strives to sup- 
plant whatever of affection for him she once indulged, by 
piety and a rigid sense of duty. This character is not badly 
conceived, but it is not sustained very successfully. Her ar- 
gument with the Pilot upon the subjects of loyalty and love 
is too set, and makes one of the very few parts of the book 
of which there seemed to be too much. But we may be 
mistaken, for it has been admired by those who are good 
judges. 

We are not disposed absolutely to find fault with Katharine 
Plowden, though we doubt whether she is really so sprightly, 
free, and debonair, as she affects to be. Cecilia Howard is 
intended as a conspicuous figure in the piece, and were she 
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the only one, we should hardly think it too much to say, that 
her portrait bears marks of being done by an unpractised ar- 
tist. The defects seem not to be so much those of negli- 
gence and haste, as of difficulty and embarrassment in the 
execution. The author entitles himself, however, to have 
done more of this group still more indifferently, by the bold, 
free, and masterly style, in whiclt he has hit off Captain Bo- 
roughcliffe. 

The characters are brought together, one after another, at 
the house of the refugee, where the plot thickens, and affairs 
appear to be approaching a crisis. But we will not attempt 
to give an account of all the manceuvres, plans, reverses and 
successes, that follow each other here in rapid succession. 
The conversation between Boroughcliffe and the refugee, over 
the madeira, is kept up with great spirit, and does not flag on 
the introduction of the Pilot, Griffith, and Manual, the captain 
of marines, who had come on shore in disguise, and were de- 
tained by Boroughcliffe. The incident of the detention and 
detection of these three persons is particularly well managed. 
But what we formerly said of some parts of tlre Spy, is ap- 
plicable to some of these scenes, in which the ladies bear a 
part, which sometimes labor and disappoint the reader. 

On board of the Ariel, in the meantime, things go on 
more triumphantly, and we there meet with personages who 
all act with promptness and freedom, and speak without ap- 
parently being at any loss for thoughts or words. The Ariel 
lies in a small bay, where she had landed the party on shore, 
and on board of her are Barnstable, the midshipman Mr 
Merry, and, above all, the hero of the piece, our very pleas- 
ant acquaintance long Tom the cockswain from Nantucket, 
whose father was a Coffin, and his mother a Joy. Barnstable 
and long ‘Tom Coffin being out in a whaleboat, the former 
exclaims, ‘by heaven, Tom, there is the blow of a whale— 
tis a fin-back.’ ‘ No, sir, ’tis a right whale,’ answered Tom ; 
‘1 saw his spout; he threw up a pair of pretty rainbows. 
He ’s a raal oil-butt, that fellow.’ And thus he could not re- 
sist the temptation of having ‘a stroke of the harpoon at that 
impudent rascal.’ While they were pulling towards their 
game, 

‘Long Tom arose from his crouching attitude in the stern-sheets, 


and transferred his huge frame to the bows of the boat, where he 
made such preparations to strike the whale as the occasion required. 
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The tub, containing about half of a whale line, was placed at the 
feet of Barnstable, who had been preparing an oar to steer with, 
in place of the rudder, which was unshipped, in order that, if ne- 
cessary, the boat might be whirled round, when not advancing. 

‘Their approach was utterly unnoticed by the monster of the 
deep, who continued to amuse himself with throwing the water, in 
two circular spouts, high in the air, occasionally flourishing the 
broad flukes of his tail with a graceful but terrific force, until the 
hardy seamen were within a few hundred feet of him, when he 
suddenly cast his head downward, and, without an apparent effort, 
reared his immense body for many feet above the water, waving 
his tail violently, and producing a whizzing noise, that sounded like 
the rushing of winds. 

‘The cockswain stood erect, poising his harpoon, ready for the 
blow; but when he beheld the creature assume this formidable at- 
titude, he waved his hand to his commander, who instantly signed 
to his men to cease rowing. In this situation the sportsmen rested 
a few moments, while the whale struck several blows on the water, 
in rapid succession, the noise of which re-echoed along the cliffs, 
like the hollow reports of so many cannon. After this wanton ex- 
hibition of his terrible strength, the monster sunk again into his 
native element, and slowly disappeared from the eyes of his pur- 
suers. 

‘“ Which way did he head, Tom ?” cried Barnstable, the mo- 
ment the whale was out of sight. 

‘“ Pretty much up and down, sir,” returned the cockswain, 
wl.ose eye was gradually brightening with the excitement of the 
sport; “hell run his nose against the bottom, if he stands long on 
that course, and will be glad to get another snuff of pure air; send 
her a few fathoms to starboard, sir, and I promise we shall not be 
out of his track.” F 

‘ The conjecture of the experienced old seaman proved true, for, 
in a few minutes, the water broke near them, and another spout 
was Cast into the air, when the huge animal rushed, for half his 
length, in the same direction, and fell on the sea, with a turbulence 
and foam equal to that which is produced by the launching of a 
vessel, for the first time, into its proper element. After this evolu- 
tion, the whale rolled heavily, and seemed to rest from further ef- 
forts. 

‘ His slightest movements were closely watched by Barnstable 
and his cockswain, and when he was in a state of comparative rest, 
the former gave a signal to his crew, to ply their oars once more. 
A few long and vigorous strokes sent the boat directly up to the 
broadside of the whale, with its bows pointing towards one of the 
fins, which was, at times, as the animal yielded sluggishly to the 
action of the waves, exposed to view. The cockswain poised his 
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harpoon, with much precision, and then darted it from him with a 
violence that buried the iron in the blubber of their foe. The in- 
stant the blow was made, long ‘Tom shouted, with singular earnest- 
ness— 

¢ ¢ Starn all !” 

¢ “Stern all!’ echoed Barnstable; when the obedient seamen, 
by united efforts, forced the boat in a backward direction, beyond 
the reach of any blow from their formidable antagonist. The 
alarmed animal, however, meditated no such resistance; ignorant 
of his own power, and of the insignificance of his enemies, he 
sought refuge in flight. One moment of stupid surprise succeeded 
the entrance of the iron, when he cast his huge tail into the air, 
with a violence that threw the sea around him into increased com- 
motion, and then disappeared, with the quickness of lightning, amid 
a cloud of foam. 

‘Snub him!” shouted Barnstable ; “ hold on, Tom ; he rises 
already.” 

‘“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the composed cockswain, seizing the 
line, which was running out of the boat with a velocity that ren- 
dered such a manoeuvre rather hazardous, and.causing it to yield 
more gradually round the large loggerhead that was placed in the 
bows of the boat for that purpose. Presently the line stretch- 
ed forward, and, rising to the surface, with tremulous vibra- 
tions, it indicated the direction in which the animal might be ex- 
pected to reappear. Barnstable had cast the bows of the boat to- 
wards that point, before the terrified and wounded victim rose once 
more to the surface, whose time was, however, no longer wasted in 
his sports, but who cast the waters aside, as he forced his way, 
with prodigious velocity, along their surface. ‘The boat was drag- 
ged violently in his wake, and cut through the billows with a ter- 
rific rapidity, that, at moments, appeared to bury the slight fabric 
in the ocean. When long Tom beheld his victim throwing his 
spouts on high again, he pointed with exultation to the jetting fluid, 
which was streaked with the deep red of blood, and cried— 

¢« Ay! I’ve touched the fellow’s life! it must be more than two 
feet of blubber that stops my iron from reaching the life of any 
whale that ever sculled the ocean !” 

‘<“T believe you have saved yourself the trouble of using the 
bayonet you have rigged for a lance,” said his commander, who 
entered into the sport with all the ardour of one whose youth had 
been chiefly passed in such pursuits; “feel your line, Master Cof- 
fin ; can we haul alongside of our enemy? [I like not the course 
he is steering, as he tows us from the schooner.” 

¢ “ Tis the creater’s way, sir,” said the cockswain ; “ you know 
they need the air in their nostrils, when they run, the same as a 
man 3; but lay hold, boys, and let us haul up to him.” 
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‘The seamen now seized the whale-line, and slowly drew their 
boat to within a few feet of the tail of the fish, whose progress be- 
came sensibly less rapid, as he grew weak with the loss of blood. 
In a few minutes he stopped running, and appeared to roll unea- 
sily on the water, as if suffering the agony of death. 

¢ « Shall we pull in, and finish him, Tom?” cried Barnstable ; 
“a few sets from your bayonet would do it.” 

‘The cockswain stood examining his game, with cool discretion, 
and replied to this interrogatory— 

‘ “No, sir, no—he ’s going into his flurry ; there ’s no occasion 
for disgracing ourselves by using a soldier’s weapon in taking a 
whale. Starn off, sir, starn off! the creater’s in his flurry !” 

‘The warning of the prudent cockswain was promptly obeyed, 
and the boat cautiously drew off to a distance, leaving to the ani- 
mal a clear space, while under its dying agonies. From a state of 
perfect rest, the terrible monster threw its tail on high, as when in 
sport, but its blows were trebled in rapidity and violence, till all 
was hid from view by a pyramid of foam, that was deeply dyed 
with blood. The roarings of the fish were like the bellowings of a 
herd of bulls, and to one who was ignorant of the fact, it would 
have appeared as if a thousand monsters were engaged in deadly 
combat, behind the bloody mist that obstructed the view. Gradually, 
these effects subsided, and when the discolored water again settled 
down to the long and regular swell of the ocean, the fish was seen, 
exhausted, and yielding passively to its fate. As life departed, the 
enormous black mass rolled to one side, and when the white and 
glistening skin of the belly became apparent, the seamen well 
knew that their victory was achieved.’ Vol. I. pp. 231—235. 


We are not afraid that our readers will be tired with the 
repetition of this passage, although they may have read it 
more than once before. We will not say we do not know 
how a better description could have been given, since, but 
for the author, we should not have known how it could have 
been given so well, 

The whale being vanquished, a more formidable foe ap- 
pears. The lean and spiteful Christopher Dillon, having 
learned the situation of the whale boat, had hastened to give 
intelligence to the captain of one of the king’s cutters, at an- 
chor in a neighboring port, and he went on board himself, in 
order to point out to the captain the place where the Ameri- 
can boat might be found. The whale was no sooner des- 
patched, than the royal cutter appeared in sight bearing down 
before the wind, with all her sails set, as she rounded a head- 
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land, but a short half league to the windward of the boat. 
The escape of the boat is well described, and the circum- 
stance that the report of the gun of the cutter, firing at the 
boat, induced Mr Merry to get the Ariel under weigh, soon 
enough to meet the boat and rescue the crew, is happily con- 
ceived. ‘The manceuvering of the two vessels in preparation 
for a battle, and the battle itself, are in fine style. 

We cannot but remind our readers of long Tom Coffin’s 
preparation for the approaching contest. 


‘ When the drum beat to quarters, he threw aside his jacket, vest 
and shirt, with all the discretion of a man who had engaged in an 
undertaking that required the free use of his utmost powers.’ ‘ He 
was standing at the breech of his long gun, with his brawny arms 
folded on a breast that had been turned to the color of blood by 
long exposure, his grizzled locks fluttering in the breeze, and his tall 
form towering above the heads of all near him.’ ‘ “ Speak to him, 
Tom,” said Barnstable, “and let us see if he will answer.” “Ay, ay, 
sir,” cried the cockswain, sinking his body in such a manner as to 
let his head fall on a level with the cannon that he controlled, when, 
after divers orders, and sundry movements to govern the direction 
of the piece, he applied a match with a rapid motion to the pri- 
ming.’ ‘ Barnstable sprang lightly on a gun and watched the in- 
stant when the ball would strike, while long Tom threw himself 
aside from the line of the smoke with a similar intention.’ ‘ “ There 
go the chips,” cried Barnstable. “Bravo! Master Coffin, you 
never planted iron with more judgment; let him have another piece 
of it.” “ Ay, ay, sir,” returned the cockswain.’ Vol. I. pp. 243 
—245. 


We should have been more pleased, had not the appear- 
ance of long Tom, witb his iron visage, climbing up by the 
channels of the cutter, with his grizzled locks drenched in 
salt water, and bearing his harpoon, reminded the author of 
Neptune and his trident; which we think a disparagement of 
long Tom. But the allusion, whether well or ill, is of small 
importance. 

The cutter being captured, long Tom is sent on shore, in 
company with Dillon, to propose an exchange of prisoners. 
But Dillon, whom the author does not spare, for he means to 
drown him, breaks his parole of honor, and instead of effect- 
ing the proposed exchange, causes long Tom to be made 
prisoner. Boroughcliffe visits long Tom in his place of cons 
finement, and the cockswain takes this opportunity to seize 
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upon the captain, and leave him bound, and gagged with the 
hilt of his own sword. He then makes prisoner of Dillon, 
ties his hands, and fastens the cord to his own belt, and car- 
ries his captive again on board of the Ariel. 

The gloom in which the Ariel lay, under the shadows of 
the hills, and the sudden illumination of the scene by the blaze 
of the cannon from a neighboring battery ; the management 
of the schooner in escaping from a situation exposed to the 
enemy’s guns; the signs of a gale from the northeast ; the 
sea tumbling in, with the tide setting upon a lee shore, are all 
admirably well given. We can hardly name the duthor, who 
would not have reason to be proud to have described the 
wreck of the Ariel, with the incidents attending it. The 
characters of Barnstable and Merry are sustained with great 
success through the whole of this scene, and, together with 
long ‘Tom and Dillon, are so grouped and contrasted, as to 
exhibit each in admirable relief, and the whole passage is one 
of great harmony and power. Without any elaborate attempt 
at pathos, there are some effectual touches, and it is very ex- 
eusable in the reader not to go through some parts of this 
scene unmoved. 

The forebodings of Tom, and the allusion to his supersti- 
tions, and those of the seamen, are suitable preludes to the 
event. ‘The men began to look to the leeward oftener than 
Barnstable would have them. Merry was sitting upon a gun 
‘singing as if he were a chorister in his father’s church” The 
cockswain requested that 


‘Captain Barnstable would please to call Mr Merry from the 
gun; for I know, from having followed the seas my natural life, that 
singing, in a gale, is sure to bring the wind down upon a vessel the 
heavier ; for He, who rules the tempests, is displeased that man’s 
voice should be heard, when He chooses to send His own breath 
upon the waters.’ 

‘ Barnstable watched the appearance of the weather, as the light 
slowly opened upon them, with that intensity of anxiety, which de- 
noted, that the presentiments of the cockswain were no longer 
deemed idle. On looking to windward, he beheld the green masses 
of water that were rolling in towards the land, with a violence that 
seemed irresistible, crowned with ridges of foam; and there were 
moments when the air appeared filled with sparkling gems, as the 
rays of the rising sun fell upon the spray that was swept from wave 
to wave. ‘Towards the land, the view was still more appalling. 
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The cliffs, but a short half league under the lee of the schooner, 
were, at times, nearly hid from “the eye by the pyramids of water, 
which the furious element, so suddenly restrained in its violence, 
cast high into the air, as if seeking to overstep the boundaries that 
nature had affixed to its dominion. The whole coast, from the dis- 
tant headland at the south, to the well known shoals that stretched 
far beyond their course, in the opposite direction, displayed a broad 
belt of foam, into which it would have been certain destruction 
for the proudest ship that swam to have entered.’ 

‘At this moment of appalling apprehension, the cockswain ex- 
hibited the most calm resignation. He knew that all had been 
done, that lay in the power of man, to urge their little vessel from 
the land, and it was now too evident to his experienced eyes, that 
it had been done in vain ; but, considering himself as a sort of fix- 
ture in the schooner, he was quite prepared to abide her fate, be it 
for better or for worse. The settled look of gloom that gathered 
around the frank brow of Barnstable, was, in no degree, connected 
with any considerations of himself, but proceeded from that sort of 
parental responsibility from which the sea commander is never 
exempt. ‘The discipline of the crew, however, still continued per- 
fect and unyielding. There had, it is true, been a slight movement 
made by two of the oldest seamen, which indicated an intention to 
drown the apprehensions of death in ebriety ; but Barnstable had 
called for his pistols, in a tone that checked the procedure instantly, 
and, although the fatal weapons were untouched by him, but were 
left to lie exposed on the capstern, where they had been placed by 
his servant, not another symptom of insubordination appeared 
among the devoted crew. ‘There was even, what to a landsman might 
seem, a dreadful affectation of attention to the most trifling duties of 
the vessel ; and the men, who, it should seem, ought to be devoting the 
brief moments of their existence to the mighty business of the hour, 
were constantly called to attend to the most trivial details of their 
profession. Ropes were coiled, and the slightest damages occa- 
sioned by the waves, that, at short intervals, swept across the low 
decks of the Ariel, were repaired with the same precision and or- 
der, as if she yet lay embayed in the haven from which she had 


just be iven. In this manner arm of authority was k 
just been driven. In this manner, the arm of authorit s kept 


extended over the silent crew, not with the vain desire to preserve 
a lingering, though useless exercise of power, but with a view to 
maintain that unity of action, that now could alone afford them 
even a ray of hope. 

‘<< She can make no head against this sea, under that rag of can- 
vass,” said Barnstable, gloomily ; addressing the cockswain, who, 
with folded arms, and an air of cool resignation, was balancing his 
body on the verge of the quarter deck, while the schooner was 
plunging madly ‘into waves that nearly buried her in their bo- 
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som; “ the poor little thing trembles like a frightened child, as she 
meets the water.” 
‘ Tom sighed heavily, and shook his head, before he answered—~ 
‘“If we could have kept the head of the mainmast an hour 
longer, we might have got an offing, and fetched to windward of 
the shoals; but, as it is, sir, mortal man can’t drive a craft to 
windward—she sets bodily in to land, and will be in the breakers 


in less than an hour, unless God wills that the winds shall cease to 
blow.” ? 


As the only means of safety, it was determined to anchor, 
and cut away the masts, 


‘When a dreadful cry arose among the men forward, and 
which sounded with increased horror, amid the roaring of the tem- 
pest. The schooner rose on the breast of a wave at the same in- 
stant, and, falling off with her broad side to the sea, she drove in 
towards the cliffs, like a bubble on the rapids of a cataract.’ 


The cockswain called to the men, 


‘ “ Look out—secure yourselves !” and at that instant the Ariel 
settled on a wave, that melted from under her, heavily on the rocks. 
The shock was so violent, as to throw all who disregarded the 
warning cry from their feet, and the universal quiver, that perva- 
ded the vessel, was like the last shudder of animated nature.’ Vol. 
II. pp. 95—102. 


The scene is sustained to the end with unabated power ; 
the more remarkable passages of which are no doubt fresh 
in the recollection of our readers, such as Dillon’s being 
driven back from attempting to get into the boat, by the 
threatening looks of the men; long ‘T’om’s seating himself on 
the heel of the bowsprit, refusing to join his shipmates in the 
boat, and expressing, with a terrible composure, his resolution 
to die in the Ariel, which he considered to be his coffin, and 
saying, ‘ God’s will be done, I saw the first timber of the 
Ariel laid, and shall live just long enough to see it torn out of 
her bottom, after which, I wish to live no longer ;’ his seeing, 
after the boat was dashed in pieces on the rocks, the heads 
and arms of the men, at short intervals, rising on the waves, 
some of them sinking, while others were making well direct- 
ed efforts to gain the sands; his hearing the hollow sound 
under the deck of the Ariel, which he said to Dillon, was 
‘the poor thing herself giving her last groan; the water is 
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breaking up her decks,’—and the final yielding of the wreck 
to the overwhelming waters, when its fragments, together 
with the body of the cockswain, were swept away and scat- 
tered in the tumult of the waters. The cockswain consider- 
ed drowning to be, as to himself, a natural death, which his 
habits of life made him choose, as old soldiers often prefer to 
die on the field of battle, rather than upon a featherbed, and 
as Nelson chose to die on board of his ship in the midst of 
an engagement. ‘The author seems to consider the drowning 
of Dillon to be in the nature of an execution, for which he 
had taken care to qualify him, and to which the reader is 
well enough reconciled. He also readily sympathises with 
Barnstable and Merry, in their regret for the loss of the 
cockswain. Merry contributes greatly to the interest and 
beauty of the scene on shore; he is a very happily conceiv- 
ed character, and is well supported throughout the story. 

Those, who were saved from the wreck of the schooner, 
are, aS was to be expected, brought to the residence of the 
old refugee, whence, after some plots, surprises, and adverse 
incidents, all the surviving persone dramatis, excepting Bo- 
roughcliffe and Alice Dunscombe, are, by the sudden appear- 
ance of the pilot, brought safely off, and embarked on board 
of the frigate. Whatever may be said in defence of the 
propriety of the quarrel between Griffith and Barnstable, we 
mean its consistency with the characters given to the two, 
and its probability, under the circumstances related, it cer- 
tainly gives a rude shock to the interest in Barnstable, before 
excited in the reader. As far as this incident is made the 
occasion of showing off Cecilia Howard, we do not think it 
of much importance ; but the other use made of it, in the re- 
conciliation of the two lieutenants after the subsequent battle, 
is natural and happy, and justifies forcing circumstances a 
little in order to introduce it, if this could not be otherwise 
done... The murmurings and jokes of the men, as they are 
marching to the shore, even admitting them to be both cha- 
racteristic and true, as they indeed seem to be, have hardly 
enough in them to recommend them to the reader. 

The death of long Tom would have been a sore calamity 
to the reader, had not Boltrope survived, with whom he is 
now made more particularly acquainted, and who now sup- 
plies the place in the dialogue, action, and interest of the 
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story, which, but for some such successor, would have been 
left vacant by the death of the cockswain. We shall not be 
understood to say, that the two characters are alike. The 
conversation between Boltrope and the chaplain, as they are 
waiting in the cutter for the party to come off shore, is ad- 
mirably well sustained. Boltrope has a mortal aversion to 


knee-breeches, which, as he imagines, constitute a part of 


the devil’s costume. 
On seeing the two ladies coming on board, Boltrope says, 


‘TI should as soon have expected to see Mr Barnstable come off 
with a live ox in his boat, as a petticoat! ‘The Lord only knows 
what the ship is coming to next. What between cocked hats and 
epaulettes, and other knee-buckle matters, she was a sort of no- 
man’s-land before, and now, what with the women and their band- 
boxes, they ‘ll make another Noah’s ark of her. I wonder they 
didn’t all come on board in a coach and six, or a one horse 


chay.’ Vol. II. p. 231. 


As one more specimen of the sailing master’s character, 
after the bustle of embarking, the drinking, the songs, jests 
and laughter of the men had gradually subsided, and they 
were one after another bestowing themselves, some upon 
deck and some below, with such preparation for comfortable 
rest as their narrow accommodations would permit, 


‘ Boltrope groped his way into the hold among the seamen, 
where, kicking one of the most fortunate of the men “from his birth, 
he established himself in his place, with all that cool indifference to 
the other’s comfort, that had grown with his experience, from the 
time when he was treated thus cavalierly in his own person, to the 
present moment.’ Vol. If. p. 233. 


The next morning is gorgeously ushered in. The first 
appearance of the American frigate, as seen in the distance, 
from the cutter ; the bank of fog, the cutter stretching away 
towards the fog and gradually disappearing ; and the English 
frigate showing remotely a small white sail above the horizon, 
and the man of war rushing, all at once, into full view from 
the fog bank, are all well imagined; and the subsequent 
chase, the battles with the frigates, and the death of Boltrope, 
are among the finest passages in the book. 

In the quotations we have made, we have, for the sake of 
conciseness, in some instances selected detached sentences, 
and even parts of sentences, and should thus have done the 
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author injustice, had we not been writing for readers, who 
are already acquainted with the story. 

In regard to the style of execution, the work has one fault 
which was mentioned in our notice of the Spy ; it is in some 
instances, and more especially where the author speaks in 
his own person, overloaded with epithets, and the detail of 
particular circumstances. The author leaves too little to his 
readers, and from his solicitude to omit nothing of the quali- 
ty, degree, and manner of everything related or described, 
he impairs the vivacity and force of the expression. Some 
few passages are perhaps a little too harsh, as, in the battle, 
one ‘buries his weapon in the heart of one of the enemy ;’ 
so long Tom ‘pinned the English captain to the mast with 
his harpoon.’ We do not think that the agonies of Dillon, in 
drowning, are too palpably given, the reader being reconciled 
to the exhibition of them, by the hatred and loathing he had 
before conceived towards the creature. But without some 
good reason of this sort, a vivid display of extreme physical 
suffering, ghastly objects, or horrid cruelty, are more shock- 
ing than interesting. Such descriptions do not require great 
skill in a writer; they may, however, be introduced with 
great effect, where the reader is fully prepared for them. 

This, like the preceding stories of the author, is thorough- 
ly American ; in one respect too much so; as, for one in- 
stance, where colonel Howard is said to take a little time, 
‘to remove the perspiring effects of the unusual toil from his 
features ;’ a sort of writing, which is too much in use with 
us, and may be said, perhaps, to constitute a national charac- 
teristic of our literature, if there be such a thing. No doubt 
some readers have a liking for passages of this sort,—‘ the 
more ’s the pity.’ But this is the only national characteristic 
of the work, which does not add to its beauty and interest, as 
well as its importance. ‘The choice of incidents and actors, 
and the frequent allusions to our history, manners, and habits, 
make the story strike deep. into the feelings of American 
readers ; and by implicating the tale with our naval history, 
the author possesses himself of one of the few positions from 
which our national enthusiasm is accessible. We are in 
general a cautious, prudent people, quite as ready to calcu- 
late as to feel, and quite as much disposed to study good 
economy, as to be borne away, regardless whither, by a tor- 
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rent of enthusiasm. We have a commonplace, hackneyed 
sort of enthusiasm, on the subject of liberty, republican princi- 
ples, &c. ; but this is so common a theme of declamation in all 
assemblies, from Congress to the bar room, that it is ordi- 
nary and tame, except now and then, when raised for the 
moment by some fortunate effort, or remarkable brilliancy. 
But on the subject of our naval skill and prowess, although 
we are not willing to confess it, we are, yet, real enthusiasts. 
This is a string to which the national feeling vibrates certain- 
ly and deeply ; and this string the author has touched with 
effect. 





Art. XIX.—1. Journal of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, dur- 
ing his Second Visit to New Zealand, from July to 
October, 1819. Contained in the Proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society, London, for the Years 1821, 
1822. 

2. Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in New Zealand. 
By Ricuarp A. Cruise, Esq. Captain in the 84th 
Regiment of Foot. London, 1823. pp. 321. 


Lirtie was known of New Zealand, till visited by captain 
Cook in his first voyage round the world, although it had 
been discovered by ‘Tasman, a Dutch navigator, as early as 
1642. ‘Tasman traversed the eastern coast for several hun- 
dred miles, but being attacked by the natives, while at anchor 
in a bay, he did not goon shore. An old chief told Mr 
Marsden, that he remembered to have seen three vessels ap- 
proach the coast before captain Cook’s visit, and said that 
two of them were cut off, and their crews destroyed by the 
natives. At the time of Cook’s first visit in 1770, this coun- 
try was supposed to be part of a great southern continent, 
but he ascertained that it consisted of two islands, divided by 
a strait of four or five leagues in breadth. The northern 
island is six hundred miles long, and on an average about 
one hundred and fifty broad. The other is nearly as large. 
Numerous small islands are scattered in the bays, and along 
the coast, at no great distance from the main land. Cook’s 
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Strait, which separates the two large islands, is in latitude 
forty one degrees south, and the western coast of New Zea- 
land is about nine hundred miles southeast of New Holland. 
Mr Marsden, author of one of the journals now under our 
notice, has been favorably known to the public during the 
last ten years, by his zealous and active missionary labors at 
Port Jackson. He has also superintended a seminary at 
Parramatta, designed for instructing the natives of the south- 
ern isles. In the year 1815 he made his first voyage to 


New Zealand, where he became acquainted with some of 


the chiefs, gained the confidence of the natives, and laid the 
foundation of a missionary establishment. Four years after- 
wards he again visited the same country, and took with him 
three missionaries, and three mechanics, with their families ; 
and also two native New Zealanders, Tooi and Teeterree 
who had been residing in England. He remained three 
months in the country, travelled over some of the interior 
districts, and recorded his observations in the journal to 
which we have alluded. 

In January, 1820, his Majesty’s ship Dromedary arrived 
in New South Wales, with three hundred and sixty nine con- 
victs. When these were debarked, the commander, accord- 
ing to his instructions, proceeded to New Zealand for the 
purpose of obtaining a return cargo of ship timber. Captain 
Cook had remarked, that he thought the cowry trees, which 
he had seen in New Zealand, admirably fitted for masts of 
the larger classes of ships; and spars of this description had 
become so scarce, and commanded so extravagant a price in 
Europe, that the British government determined to make 
the experiment suggested by Cook. The Dromedary was 
assigned to this employment, and sailed from Port Jackson 
on the 15th of February. ‘ To facilitate the object of the 
Dromedary’s present service,’ says Captain Cruise, ‘ we 
were accompanied by the Rev. S. Marsden, principal chap- 
lain to the colony of New South Wales, who established 
some missionaries in New Zealand, and who, from having 
frequently visited that Island, was considered popular among 
its inhabitants. He brought on board nine New Zealanders, 
who were all either chiefs, or the sons of people of that rank. 
They had been living with him at Parramatta.’ The vesse! 
had a short passage of ten days to New Zealand, and the 
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natives expressed great joy when they came in sight of their 
own country, manifesting their delight by antic gestures, 
running from one part of the vessel to another, and shouting 
the names of the headlands, and prominent objects on the 
coast, which successively came into their view. ‘The first 
meeting of the New Zealanders on board, with their friends 
from the shore, is thus described by Captain Cruise. 


‘ Before the ship was brought to, she was surrounded with ca- 
noes, full of the friends and relations of the chiefs we had on board. 
To salute them, as well as to exhibit the riches they had acquired 
by their visit to Port Jackson, our New Zealanders began firing 
their muskets without intermission, and, indeed, so prodigal were 
they of their powder, that one might presume little of it would re- 
main, after their landing, for the destructive purposes for which 
they had gone so far to procure it. When their fathers, brothers, 
é&c. were admitted into the ship, the scene exceeded description ; 
the muskets were all laid aside, and every appearance of joy 
vanished. It is customary with these extraordinary people to go 


through the same ceremony upon meeting, as upon taking leave of 


their friends. They join their noses together, and remain in this 
position for at least half an hour, during which time they sob and 
how! in a most doleful manner. If there be any friends gathered 
around the person, who has returned, the nearest relation takes 
possession of his nose, while the others hang upon his arms, shoul- 
ders, and legs, and keep perfect time with the chief mourner, if he 
may be so called, in the various expressions of his lamentations. 
This ended, they resume their wonted cheerfulness, and enter into 
a detail of all that had happened during their separation. As 
there were nine New Zealanders just returned, and more than 
three times that number to commemorate the event, the howl was 
quite tremendous, and so novel to almost every one in the ship. 
that it was with difficulty our people’s attention could be kept to 
matters at that moment much more essential. 

‘ Little Repero, who had frequently boasted during the passage, 
that he was too much of an Englishman ever to cry again, made a 
strong effort when his father, Shunghie, approached him, to keep 
his word ; but his early habit soon got the better of his resolution, 
and he evinced, if possible, more distress than any of the others. 
There was something peculiarly respectable in the appearance otf 
Shunghie ; in person, he was a firm looking man, and was dressed 
in the uniform coat of a British officer. Though one of the most 
powerful chiefs in the Bay of Islands, and its bravest and most 
enterprising warrior, he was by far the least assuming of those, who 
had been permitted to come on board ; and, while many others 
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tried to force their way into the cabin, he remained with his son on 
the deck ; nor did he attempt to go anywhere without invitation.’ 
p- 19—21. 


After the arrival of the vessel in the Bay of Islands, the 
officers immediately commenced their inquiries for the cowry 
tree, for which they were im pursuit. They encountered 
many embarrassments in searching for the quality they de- 
sired, although the chiefs were ready to sell any timber that 
might be selected, for such articles as were offered them in 
exchange. The large and well formed cowry trees, which 
only would answer the purpose, were seldom found except 
in low lands, and at some distance from water communica- 
tion. ‘They were often deceived, also, by the misrepresenta- 
tions of the chiefs, who were jealous lest their neighbors 
should gain the advantage of the trade with the ship. From 
various obstacles the Dromedary was detained on the coast 
ten months, before a full cargo could be procured. During 
this period Captain Cruise, who commanded a guard of sol- 
diers, and had few duties connected with his station, spent 
his time chiefly in observing the manners and characteristics 
of the people, their modes of life, peculiar habitude, and so- 
cial condition. His journal is made up of the results of these 
observations. It is written in a plain, unambitious style, re- 
cording events as they occur, without any parade of circum- 
stance or show of ornament. 

His general statements are fully corroborated by the co- 
temporary evidence of Mr Marsden, and the journals of the 
Missionaries, which have been published during the last year 
in the London Missionary Register, and in the Proceedings 
of the Church Missionary Society. 'To these combined 
sources we are mainly indebted for the particulars, to which 
we invite the attention of our readers. 

We have also received considerable information from the 
Journal of our countryman John Ledyard, who accompanied 
Cook in his last voyage of discovery. When he returned to 
his native country, in 1783, he arranged the notes, which he 
had taken, and published them in a small volume at Hartford, 
in Connecticut. This work was written under many disad- 
vantages ; it is crude in style, and but little adorned with the 
graces of finished composition; but nevertheless it bears 
marks of a strong, original, and observing mind ; it contains 
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striking thoughts, and deep philosophical reflections, proving 
at once the quick, penetrating powers, and commanding 
genius of the author. His observations furnish many curious 
and valuable facts, some of which are not to be found in any 
other account of Cook’s voyage. He was on shore, and 
standing near the great navigator, when he was killed at 
Owyhee, and was in imminent danger of his own life. His 
narrative of the causes and circumstances of this catastrophe 
is minute and spirited, and contains some particulars not men- 
tioned in any other description of this event. His occasional 
remarks on the comparative manners, characteristics, and 
language of the South Sea Islanders, show a mind perpetual- 
ly ‘awake to surrounding objects, rapid in its conceptions, 
profound in its views of human nature, and ever active in 
collecting and embodying the facts, which illustrate the being 
and social state of man. 

We understand, that a gentleman in this country is collect- 
ing materials for a life of Ledyard, which may be expected 
at no distant period to come before the public. Of the man, 
who rambled in his boyhood among the Indians on our fron~ 
tiers; who was the first to descend the Connecticut River ina 
canoe, and in one which was constructed by his own hands, 
and managed in its voyage by himself alone; who studied 
law and divinity; who enlisted as a soldier at Gibraltar ; who 
went round the world with Cook; projected the first trading 
voyage to the North West Coast; was intimate with Robert 
Morris in Philadelphia, with Paul Jones in Paris, with Sir 
Joseph Banks in London, and Professor Pallas in Peters- 
burgh ; who was the friend and correspondent of Jefferson 
and La Fayette; who was one season in New York, the next 
in Spain and France, the next in Siberia, and the next under 
the pyramids of Egypt; who was the first to open the field 
of African discovery, on which, during the last thirty six 
years, so many have entered with an enthusiasm and love of 
adventure, which nothing could damp but the sacrifice of life 
itself; and who, in his own language, ‘trampled half the 
globe under his feet,—of such a man, no doubt many parti- 
culars may be related, which will be interesting to his coun- 
trymen, and which, at the same time they illustrate the 
character, and do justice to the memory of a remarkable 
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individual, will prove what wonders may be wrought by a 
union of enterprise, perseverance, and resolution, in the same 
mind.* 

In some points of view, we apprehend, the New Zealanders 
are among the most extraordinary people of whom we have 
any knowledge. No authentic record can be found of a 
people more thoroughly and shockingly savage; more fierce 
in their passions, insatiate in their revenge, bloodthirsty in 
their wars, or inhuman in their treatment of enemies; and, 
at the same time, they are not less distinguished for the 
strength of their affections, unshaken attachment to their re- 
lations, grief at the loss of friends, and reverence for the 
memory of the dead. These extremes we know are com- 
mon to all savages, but in the New Zealanders we believe 
they run to a much greater extent, than in any other tribes of 
the human race, with whom civilized men have been acquaint- 
ed. In their modes of living, and in the general features of 
their character, they resemble the other South Sea Islanders; 
but they exhibit stronger contrasts, and have customs peculiar 
to themselves. 

The climate of New Zealand is temperate, and adapted 
to almost every production of European growth; but the 
natives cultivate hardly anything, except sweet potatoes, which 
they call koomeras. ‘These are produced in great abundance, 
and deposited for common use in public storehouses. The 
time of the koomera harvest is a season of dancing and fes- 
tivity. Fern roots, wild celery, cresses, and a few other 
indigenous vegetables are used for food. Fish in great va- 
riety, and of good quality, is abundant. The only quadru- 
peds, which Captain Cook saw, were dogs and rats; but he 
left hogs on the island, which have since become numerous. 
Mr Marsden carried over horned cattle and horses, some of 
which were shot by the natives, because they trespassed on 
tabooed ground. The missionaries successfully cultivate 
wheat, other grain, and many kinds of garden vegetables in- 
troduced from England. 


* The title of the work mentioned above is, ‘ A Journal of Captain Cook’s 
Last Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, and in Quest of a North West Passage 
between Asia and America; performed in the Years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779. 
illustrated with a Chart, showing the Tracks of the Ships employed in the Ex- 
pedition. Faithfully narrated from the original Manuscript of Mr John Led- 
yard. Hartford, printed and sold by Nathaniel Potter, 1783.’ 
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The New Zealand men are tall, well formed, and athletic, 
with a dark brown complexion, and black hair, which is com- 
monly straight, but sometimes curled. The features of both 
sexes are regular, and some of the women are accounted 
beautiful. ‘The dress of men and women is the same, con- 
sisting of two mats fashioned into garments, and worn one 
over the other. The under garment, in form and dimensions, 
resembles a blanket, and is thrown over the body like a man- 
tle, in such a manner as to leave the right arm bare; it is 
made of the strong silky fibres of a species of grass, inter- 
mixed with dog’s hair, and closely woven or matted together. 
The outer garment, which they call kakahow, is much coarser 
and thicker; it is confined around the neck, and descends 
scarcely below the middle of the body. ‘The kakahow is 
chiefly intended as a defence against the inclemency of the 
weather. The ears of the women, and frequently of the 
men, are perforated with large holes, having been pierced in 
infancy, and so distended as to receive bits of wood, feath- 
ers, bones, and the teeth of fishes, as ornaments. ‘They also 
wear suspended from the neck pieces of green talk, carved 
into grotesque shapes somewhat resembling the human figure. 
The men gather their hair into a bunch at the top of the 
head, and confine it there with combs of wood, or of bone, 
and adorn it with feathers; but the hair of the women either 
flows loosely over their shoulders, or is cut short. In neither 
men nor women is any covering ever worn on the head. 

The houses, or huts, of the natives are small, built with a 
rough frame work of wood, covered and lined with grass 
firmly compacted, and sometimes with the bark of trees ; 
they are seldom sufficiently elevated to admit a person to 
stand erect within them; and they have one opening only, 
which serves the double purpose of a door and window, and 
which is just large enough to allow a man to creep through it 
on his hands and knees. The houses of the chiefs common- 
ly have a veranda, or porch, on the side, which is fantastic- 
ally ornamented with paintings and carved work. Notwith- 
standing this rude construction of their dwellings, the want of 
better ones is hardly felt by the inhabitants, since it is cus- 
tomary with them to eat, sleep, and cook in the open air. 
‘They take their rest,’ says Captain Cruise, ‘in a sitting pos- 
ture, with their legs gathered under them; and from the 
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coarse texture of the outer mat, in which they envelope them- 
selves, they have the appearance, during the night, of a num- 
ber of beehives scattered in groups about a village.” Ledyard 
mentions the same custom, and says, that, in this situation, a ; 
New Zealander under his mat exhibits the figure of a hay- ; 
cock surmounted by a human head. Fires are sometimes 
kindled in the huts, and Mr Marsden complains bitterly of 
the smoke and suffocating heat, which he was compelled to 
endure, when he crawled into them to avoid the cold of the 
external atmosphere in the night. 
The government of New Zealand is much like that describ- 
ed by Ledyard, as existing at Otaheite, and resembling, as 
he remarks, ‘the early state of every government, which, in 
an unimproved and unrefined state, is ever a kind of feudal 
system of subordination, securing licentious liberty to a few, 
and dependant servility to the rest.’ ‘This prevailing charac- 
teristic of savage governments, however, is to be received 
with some modifications in the case of the New Zealanders. 
The chiefs have a feudal jurisdiction, but their authority is 
absolute only in times of war. Various gradations of power, 
and extent of possessions, pertain to different chiefs. Some 
hold large tracts of lands by hereditary right, and on these 
lands other inferior chiefs have possessions, and carry on their 
own cultivation, and manage their own affairs without any in- 
terference or control of the head chief. ‘The people at large 
are bound to no master; they go and come as they please ; 
and are idle or industrious as moved by the wants of nature. 
Over their own household, their families, domestics, and 
slaves, every man, as well among the lower ranks as among 
the chiefs themselves, has absolute power; so far the feudal 
system is perfect; but beyond this, neither the theoretical 
nor practical machinery of government seems to be anything 
else, than a tacit understanding between the parties, that some 
shall lead and others follow for mutual security, and the bet- 
ter protection of personal rights and property. 
In time of war the case is different; all the subordinate 
chiefs and warriors throughout the territories of a head chief 
flock to his standard, and put themselves under his command. 
Let a chief order the humblest subject in his dominions to go 
and labor in his fields, to dig his lands and plant his koome- 
ras, to construct canoes, build huts, or catch fish, and his 
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order would not be regarded, nor could he enforce obedience ; 
but let the cry of war be raised, and he is immediately sur- 
rounded by multitudes of submissive dependants, ready to 
endure any hardship that he may require, and to rush at his 
bidding into the heat of battle. They are no doubt in some 


degree prompted to this submission by their natural love of 


war, and hope of sharing in its spoils; it is also observed, 
that nearly all the secondary chiefs, within the territory of a 
particular head chief, are connected by family alliances either 
with each other, or with the head chief himself, so that from 
this circumstance they naturally unite in a common cause. 

One of the most powerful chiefs, in those parts of the 
islands visited by Europeans, is called Shunghie, and in his 
dominions and near his residence the missionaries have es- 
tablished themselves. The first missionaries went to New 
Zealand in 1815, and four years afterwards, on Mr Mars- 
den’s second visit, he purchased of Shunghie a tract of land 
at Kiddeekiddee for a permanent settlement. This tract 
consisted of thirteen thousand acres, and was bought for 
forty eight axes. A formal deed was executed, signed on 
one part by Mr Marsden and the missionaries, in behalf of 
the Missionary Society, and on the other, by Shunghie and 
some of the principal men of his tribe. What validity this 
deed will have hereafter in the eyes of the savages, time 
must prove ; up to the last accounts its obligations had been 
faithfully regarded. ‘There is another missionary station at 
Rangheehoo, not far from Kiddeekiddee ; and also a third 
lately established by the Wesleyan Methodists in the same 
vicinity. As far as we can ascertain from the latest intelli- 
gence, there are at this time from twelve to twenty English 
missionaries settled among the natives. 

The deepest trait, perhaps, in the New Zealand character, 
is a passion for war; fighting is their element; to other em- 
ployments they may be reluctantly brought by necessity ; but 
to the din of battle, and the work of slaughter, they fly with 
an eager delight. ‘The natives, who have resided a long 
time in England, and learnt the language, and become habit- 
uated to the customs of civilized life, lose none of this fero- 
city; their warlike propensities are revived the moment they 
again inhale their native atmosphere. Tooi is a remarkable 
imstance in point. He possessed a good capacity, quickness 
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of parts, and an apparently amiable temper ; he improved rapid- 
ly in England, and when he left that country high expectations 
were entertained, that he would be an important instrument in 
reforming his countrymen, and introducing among them some 
of the blessings of civilized life. He returned under the charge 
of the missionaries; but no sooner was he placed in the midst 
of his tribe, and surrounded by the scenes of his early years, 
than he forgot the lessons he had learnt, and the impressions he 
had received, during his absence, and the spirit of the savage 
assumed its former empire in his mind. He boasted of his 
deeds of death and blood in the presence of the missionaries 
themselves, and when reminded of his better knowledge, and 
asked why he did not endeavor to make his people happy by 
teaching them agriculture, and the arts of civilized life, he 
replied, that it was impossible, ‘that if you told a New Zea- 
lander to work, he fell asleep ; but if you spoke of fighting, 
he opened his eyes as wide as a teacup; that the whole bent 
of his mind was war; and that he looked upon fighting as 
fun.’ In his own case 'Tooi’s conduct verified his language. 
All the tribes have fortified posts, called Pahs, or Hippahs, 
situated at the top of an eminence difficult of ascent, to which 
they resort in case of immediate danger from the attack of 
anenemy. ‘These pahs are minutely described in Cook’s 
Voyages. Where muskets have been introduced, these 
strong places have nearly become deserted. ‘The imple- 
ments of warfare, originally used by the natives, were the 
spear, mearée, and pattoo-pattoo. The spear is long, some- 
times more than twenty feet, and pointed at both ends ; it is 
grasped in the middle, and managed by the combatant with 
great agility and skill. ‘The mearée is a kind of club made 
of stone, and worn in the girdle ; and the pattoo-pattoo is a 
sort of wooden battle axe. With these weapons they always 
engage hand to hand, and the only advantage which they seek, 
is to take the enemy by surprise. So far had the New Zea- 
lander, by his own untutored powers, devised the means of 
human slaughter; but his recent acquaintance with the im- 
provements of civilization, if it has done nothing else, has 
taught him more destructive and ingenious modes of warfare. 
He now goes into battle with bayonets, tomahawks, steel, 
and powder. 
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Several years ago the whalers from England, and the 
United States, began to visit the coast of New Zealand, and, 
as in all the South Sea Islands, to barter muskets and powder 
with the natives for hogs and potatoes, the only kinds of pro- 
visions which they could supply. No sooner did the chiefs 
understand the virtue of muskets and gunpowder in war, than 
they resorted to every possible means of obtaining them. 
They would deprive themselves of the last article of comfort 
and necessity, and take the food from their own mouths to 
buy a musket. One chief has thus collected an armory of 
fifty firelocks, and when an invasion is expected among any 
of the tribes, it is no longer inquired how many men are 
brought into the field, but how many muskets are numbered 
in the invader’s ranks. On one occasion a powerful tribe 
was thrown into great consternation at the approach of a 
force weak in numbers, but armed with twelve muskets. 
Tooi boasted with marked delight of what he considered an 
instance of generalship, in driving a party of the enemy into 
a narrow place from which they could not escape, and then 
deliberately shooting them one by one to the number of 
twenty two. And it is, moreover, worthy of remark, that, 
since the introduction of firearms, wars have been more con- 
stant and bloody, the rage for killing has burnt with the more 
fury, in proportion as the means of doing it with the greater 
facility have increased. 

This evil had become so serious and alarming, that the 
missionaries were instructed by the Board at home not to 
trade with the natives on any occasion with muskets and 
powder ; but to supply them with axes, adzes, spades, hoes, 
and such implements of agriculture, and the arts of life, as they 
most needed. ‘The natives took umbrage at this restriction ; 
they were insolent and troublesome ; and the consequence 
was, that the missionaries were obliged to compromise, and 
pay dollars for what they wanted, with which the natives 
could purchase firearms of the whalers. It was thought for 
atime by the Missionary Society a desirable object, for the 
chiefs and principal mea to visit England, and inducements 
were held out to them for this purpose, by offering to pay 
their passage, and promising them presents of such articles as 
should be useful on their return. Apparently allured by these 
promises, the great chief Shunghie concluded to make the 
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voyage, and accordingly he arrived in London accompanied 
by Whykato, another chief, on the Sth of August, 1820. 
Here he remained four months, during which time he receiv- 
ed marked attentions ; he was introduced to the king, caress- 
ed by the great, and every effort was made to impress him 
favorably with what he saw and experienced. Rich with the 
presents he had received, he left his benefactors in England 
elated at the prospect of the benefits, which they doubted 
not his visit would be the means of bringing to his degraded 
countrymen. Little did they penetrate the deep and dark 
purposes of Shunghie. As soon as he landed at Port Jack- 
son, he exchanged his whole property, king George’s present 
with the rest, for firearms and powder. With these trophies 
of his enterprise, he returned to his own country, and is now 
the greatest, the bloodiest, and most successful warrior in the 
northern regions of New Zealand. 

The kinds of offence, which are deemed adequate causes 
of war, are so numerous and varied, that it seems impossible 
for a state of things ever to occur, in which a settled peace 
can continue for any length of time. The slaying of a chief 
in battle, or an insult offered to a tribe at any period within 
the remotest verge of tradition, are considered just grounds 
of retaliation; and as every war multiplies these offences, 
they are not likely to have an end. 

The following account, respecting the practices of the na- 
tives in war, and the manner in which they dispose of the 
heads of the chiefs slain in battle, is given in the words of 


Mr Marsden. 


‘In time of war, great honor is paid to the head of a warrior 
when killed in battle, if he is properly tattooed. His head is taken 
to the conqueror, and preserved, as the spoils of war, with respect, 
—as a standard, when taken from a regiment is respected by the 
victor. 

‘It is gratifying to the vanquished to know, that the heads of 
their chiefs are preserved by the enemy; for when the conqueror 
wishes to make peace, he takes the heads of the chiefs along with 
him and exhibits them to their tribe. If the tribe are desirous of 
putting an end to the contest, they cry aloud at the sight of the 
heads of their chiefs, and all hostilities terminate ; this is a signal 
that the conqueror will grant them any terms they may require. 
But if the tribe are determined to renew the contest, and risk the 
issue of another battle, they do not cry. Thus the head of a chief 
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may be considered as the standard of the tribe to which he belongs, 
and a signal of peace or war. 

‘If the conqueror never intends to make peace, he will dispose 
of the heads of those chiefs, whom he kills in battle, to ships, or to 
any persons who will buy ‘them. Sometimes they are purchased 
by the friends of the vanquished, and returned to their surviving 
relations, who hold them in the highest veneration, and indulge 
their natural feelings by reviewing, and weeping over them. 

‘When a chief is killed in regular battle, the victors cry aloud 
as soon as he falls, “ Throw us the man,” if he falls within the 
line of his own party. If the party, whose chief is dead, are inti- 
midated, they immediately comply with the command. As soon 
as the victim is received, his head is immediately cut off, and a 
proclamation issued for all the chiefs to attend, who belong to the 
victorious party, to assist in performing the accustomed religious 
ceremony, in order to ascertain by augury, whether their god will 
prosper them in the present battle. If the priest, after performing 
the ceremony, says that their god is propitious, they are inspired 
with fresh courage to attack the enemy; but if the priest returns 
an answer, that their god will not be propitious, the ‘y quit the field 
of battle in sullen silence. The head, already in possession, is 
preserved for the chief on whose account the war was undertaken, 
as a satisfaction for the injury, which he, or some one of his tribe, 
had received from the enemy. When the war is over, and the 
head properly prepared, it is sent round to all the chief’s friends, 
as a gratification to them, and to show them that justice had been 
obtained from the offending party.” Proceedings of the Church 
Missionary Society, 1820—1821. p. 301. 


Many heads are bought back from all Shunghie’s wars, 
and seen by the missionaries stuck on poles, and exhnbited in 
other situations, so that in this respect Kiddeekiddee might 
not be disparaged by a comparison with the grand seignior’s 
good city of Constantinople. The chiefs’ heads only are 
preserved, or embalmed, and the mode of effecting this ope- 
ration is peculiar to the New Zealanders. It is done, ac- 
cording to Captain Cruise, wholly by desiccation; a hole is 
dug in the ground, and lined with stones, which are made 
hot ; into this the head is placed rolled up in leaves, where 
it remains till all the moisture, which gradually exudes, has 
escaped ; it is then taken out and set in a current of air till 
it becomes thoroughly dry. When thus prepared, it resists 
the action of the atmosphere, and the skin and muscular parts 
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are nearly as imperishable as the bone itself. Several of 
these heads have latterly been purchased by the whalers, and 
brought to Europe and the United States. One was recent- 
ly exhibited with the Egyptian Mummy in Boston, the fea- 
tures of which were full and regular, and the hair and teeth 
as perfect as in life. ‘The mode of preserving, or embalming 
the human body by desiccation, is said to have been prac- 
tised in Sicily, but although the flesh was made perfectly 
dry and hard, yet the features were hideously distorted, and 
nothing remained to call to mind the i image of the living per- 
son. ‘This practice seems to be essential to the customs of 
war in New Zealand, since, on the declaration of peace be- 
tween two parties, an exchange of the heads of all the chiefs 
killed on both sides takes place, although several years may 
have elapsed from the commencement of hostilities. How 
the modern habit of selling the heads to foreigners will affect 
these negociations, or what compromise is to be made, re- 
mains for the New Zealand statesmen in their wisdom to 
determine. 

The war dance is common to all the tribes before they 
engage in battle. It is performed almost at the moment of 
going into action, and is represented as a most frightful ex- 
hibition 5 the performers come together without regularity ; 
they jump from the ground with violent gestures, rending the 
air with savage yells, distorting their cckibenaabes: and 
working themselves up to a wild and furious frenzy. In this 
state of frantic excitement they rush upon the enemy, inspir- 
ed, as they imagine, with new courage, and armed with 
greater strength. 

They also have orators to quicken their sense of injury, 
and rouse them to avenge an insult. Mr Marsden heard 
two of these speak on one occasion, when they wished to 
stir up the people immediately to seize their arms, and repel 
an encroachment just made on their borders by a neighboring 
tribe. ‘The first orator rose with a dignified and command- 
ing aspect, and held a weapon of war in his hand, which he 
brandished as he spoke; his gestures were strong and ex- 
pressive, but his language was calm and discreet ; he exhort- 
ed the. chief, Matanghee, to proceed with courage and firm- 
ness in vindicating the rights of his tribe, but still he was 
willing to come to a reconciliation with the offenders, if thev 
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would make suitable reparation. When this harangue was 
ended, another orator sprang forward, grasped a long spear 
in his hand, and began to declaim with vehemence against 
the audacity of the enemy in the outrage committed ; he re- 
counted from the beginning the differences between ‘the two 
tribes, pointed out the injustice and insolence of the opposite 
party, and chided the cautious wisdom of the speaker who 


went before him; his countenance glowed with the fire of 


indignation, he stamped with his foot, brandished his spear 
in a threatening manner, and closed his long address by af- 
firming, that no other method remained of retrieving the 
insulted dignity of the tribe, but to take up arms and fight. 
To both speakers the people listened with profound still- 
ness and attention; but when the debate was closed, they 
flew to arms, and Matanghee went out with a party of his 
men to examine the movements of the enemy. ‘They re- 
turned at night highly indignant at what they had witnessed, 
for it seems the slaves of Moodeewhy , a chief in the Vicinity, 
had been killing Matanghee’s pigs ; and this was a subject to 
call forth the eloquence. of orators, kindle the wrath of chiefs, 
and stir up the fury of the populace. It was resolved to 
take exemplary vengeance on the morrow, and preparations 
were made for the coming conflict. 
Meantime the fire of resentment was not suffered to cool. 
The following is Mr Marsden’s account of the venerable 
Warreemaddoo’s speech on the occasion. 


‘In the evening, old Warreemaddoo threw of his mat, took his 
spear, and began to address his tribe and the chiefs. He made 
strong appeals to them against the injustice and ingratitude of Moo- 
deewhy’s conduct; recited many injuries, which he and his tribe 
had suffered from Moodeewhy for a long period ; mentioned in- 
stances of his bad conduct, at the time his father’s bones were 
removed from the Ahoodu Pah to their family vault ; stated acts 
of kindness which he had shown to Moodeewhy at different times $ 
and said that he had twice saved his tribe from total ruin. In the 
present instance, Moodeewhy had killed three of his hogs; one of 
them was very large and fat, being two years old. Every time he 
mentioned the large hog, the recollection of his loss seemed to nerve 
afresh his aged sinews. He shook his hoary head, stamped with 
indignant rage, and poised his quivering spear. He exhorted his 
tribe to be bold and courageous, and declared that he would head 
them in the morning against the enemy, and, rather than he would 
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submit, he would be killed and eaten. All that they wanted was 
firmness and courage; he knew well the enemies whom he had to 
meet; their hearts did not lie deep; and, if they were resolutely 
opposed, they would yield. His oration continued nearly an hour, 
and all listened to him with great attention.’ 
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It may be satisfactory to know, that these important state 
differences, which threatened to involve two tribes in a bloody 
contest, were amicably settled by the interference of Mr Mars- 
den, and his companion Mr Kendall, though not. till after 
much parade of war on the part of Matanghee, and the reso- 
lute Warreemaddoo. 

The most curious specimens of art and ingenuity, which 
have been seen among the New Zealanders, are their war 
i canoes. ‘These are various in their dimensions and work- 
ii manship. ‘The largest seen by Captain Cruise belonged to 
v a chief of Shunghie’s tribe ; it was eighty four feet long, six 
| wide, and five deep, made of a single cowry tree, hollowed 
ti out, and the sides raised about two feet with planks firmly 
fastened and connected by cords made of a species of flax 
plant. At the stem and stern was fixed a post fifteen feet 
high, which, together with the sides of the canoe, were orna- 
mented with carved work painted red, and strung with a pro- 
fusion of feathers. This canoe was propelled by ninety 
naked men, who regulated the movements of their oars by a 
song, which was led by three men, and in which they all 
joined ; the owner sat at the stern and steered. ‘This canoe 
moved with great rapidity, and would cross the Bay of Islands 
in perfect safety, when the sea was so rough as to render it 
imprudent to lower the ship’s boats. 

The New Zealanders are cannibals. It was for a long 
+ time doubted whether there existed on the globe a race of 
if men, addicted to the custom of devouring one another, 
Me When Cook in his First Voyage mentioned this, as the prac- 
im tice of the New Zealanders, his account was discredited by 
iW many respectable persons, because it was founded rather on 
1 circumstances, than demonstrative evidence. In his Second 
Voyage, however, he assures us, that he had occular proof of 
the fact; and since his time, the melancholy testimony has 
7 been such, not only in New Zealand, but in other South Sea 
a {[slands, as to put the question forever at rest. Ledyard 
speaks of two instances of cannibalism, which came under 
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his own observation, one at the Sandwich Islands, the day 
after they were discovered, and the other on the northwest 
coast of America. The stories related by Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and other ancients, about anthropophagi, which have 
been regarded as fables in modern times, are more than real- 
ized at this day in many islands of the southern ocean. 

During Cook’s first visit to New Zealand, a boat’s crew 
from his vessel was seized while on shore in some retired 
place, and, as the natives afterwards confessed, the men were 
killed and eaten. The French navigator, Marion de Fresne, 
with seventeen of his men, suffered the same fate. He had 
been sent out to Otaheite to take back a native, whom Bou- 
gainville had brought to France, and on his return he stopped 
at New Zealand, where he was on friendly and intimate terms 
with the natives for thirty three days, before they perpetrated 
the horrible act of treachery and inhumanity, which ended 
his life. While on shore with a party of his men, as he ima- 
gined in perfect security, the natives suddenly rose upon them 
and massacred every individual except one seamen. ‘Their 
surviving companions were doomed to witness the horrid 
spectacle of their being cut in pieces, and devoured by the 
cannibals. 

In the year 1810, the English ship Boyd went to New 
Zealand for the purpose of procuring a cargo of spars. She 
had on board seventy two persons, besides four or five New 
Zealanders returning from Port Jackson. One of these na- 
tives, whose name was ‘l'arra, became dissatisfied at what he 
deemed ill treatment during the voyage, but concealed his 
resentment ; and when the ship approached the coast he in- 
duced the captain to go into Wangarooa, which he said was 
the best place for procuring a cargo, and was near his native 
village. ‘Tarra appeared friendly, and expressed 2 constant 
readiness to promote the objects of the voyage, till he found 
the crew of the Boyd separated and off their guard, when 
the natives rushed upon them at a concerted signal, and 
massacred every person of the seventy two, except one 
woman and two children. After this deed was done, a cask 
of gunpowder was found on board, which was placed between 
the decks, and Tarra’s father, by way of trying its virtue, 


snapped his musket over it; the upper deck was blown off 


by the explosion, and the lives of many natives lost. ‘The 
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hull of the vessel floated into shoal water, and grounded, 
where it was visited by the officers of the Dromedary. They 
likewise saw Tarra and many of the persons engaged in the 
massacre, by whom they were told, that all the people be- 
longing to the Boyd were cut in quarters, distributed among 
the different families of the tribe, and devoured. 

But we have heard of nothing more shocking in the accounts 
of cannibalism, than the narrative of incidents, which have 
come under the immediate notice of the missionaries within 
the last two years and a half, as contained in their journals. 
We cannot do so much violence to the feelings of our read- 
ers, as to quote the instances to which we refer, with all the 
horrible circumstances accompanying them. When Shung- 
hie returned from England with his fresh supply of firearms, 
he immediately began to meditate new wars, and resolved to 
take ample vengeance on all his old enemies. Great prepa- 
rations were made; the surrounding tribes were summoned 
to join him, and he departed to seek his foes at the head of a 
formidable armament of war canoes, filled with fighting men. 
He was successful to the extent of his wishes, and in a few 
months the whole expedition returned with numerous prison- 
ers of war. And now followed a scene, which words have 
not power to express, and which humanity shudders to con- 
template. The victims, who had been taken alive on the 
fields of death, were only reserved for a more dreadful end ; 
Shunghie and his people butchered and ate them in cold 
blood : ; and for three successive days the missionaries beheld 
these barbarians feasting on the prisoners of war, whom they 
had brought home ; even from the doors of their owa dwell- 
ings, the horrid sight met their eyes, and on one occasion 
Shunghie invited them to partake of his repast. 

The excess was no doubt greater at this time, by reason 
of a son in law of Shunghie’s, and some other relatives of the 
family, having been killed in battle. Shunghie’s wife, and oth- 
er women of his household, seemed frantic with rage; they 
murdered several captives with their own hands, and the chil- 
dren apparently took delight in imbuing their hands in human 
blood. We might enlarge on these scenes, but we forbear. 
What we have said is enough to prove the existence of can- 
nibalism, in its most barbarous and distressing forms, even 
among a people with whom the Europeans have had a con- 
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stant intercourse for the last twenty years, and who have 
enjoyed more than common opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with the advantages of civilization.* 

Notwithstanding these ferocious habits, this refinement of 
savageness, the New Zealanders have strong natural affec- 
tions; their family ties are close and indissoluble ; their grief 
at the death of a friend is extreme, and refuses consnlatioe: : 
it is often clamorous, but this is no more than the overflowing 
of a heart untrained to the discipline of concealing its emo- 
tions, or suppressing the impulses of nature. ‘They weep 
and mourn for many days, even months. On Mr Marsden’s 
second visit, he met with persons whose friends had died 
during his absence, and the associations, which his presence 
called up, put them immediately to talking of their departed 
friends, and brought floods of tears into their eyes. Suicide 
is common upon the sudden bereavement of a near relation. 
Shunghie’s daughter was bound and watched, that she might 
not destroy herself, when she heard the fatal tidings of her 
husband’s death in battle ; her sister in law, who had suffered 
the same calamity, hung herself before she could be put in 
safe keeping. It is a usual occurrence, in seasons of mourn- 
ing, for women to cut their faces and bodies in a hideous 
manner with a shell, that they may testify, by mingling blood 
with their tears, the depth and sincerity of their grief. 

If these are nevertheless the virtues of a savage, the rank 
shoots of nature, rather than the fair growth of a cultivated 
soil, it may be added, that the natives are allowed not to be 
deficient in the milder virtues of social life. For the most 
part they are gentle and tractable, neither tyrannical in their 
families, harsh to their children, dogmatizing to their equals, 
nor oppressive and troublesome to their neighbors. They 
express a pleasure in having the missionaries teach their chil- 


* For numerous particulars re specting this subject, see the London Mission- 
ary : Reslae for November, 1823, pp. 504—511. Also, Cruise's Residence in 
New Zealand, pp. 97, 110, 112, 125, 140, 184, 286. Mr Marsden mentions 
the following curious incident, which happened at an interview he had with 
three chiefs at Pookanewee. ‘ At length,’ says he, ‘ the conversation led to 
the origin of eating human flesh. They first alleged, that it originated from 
the largest fishes of the sea eating other fishes, and some even eating their 
own kind ; that large fishes eat small ones; small fishes eat insects; dogs will 
eat men, and men “will eat dogs, and dogs devour one another; the birds of 
the air also devour one another; and one god will devour another god.” 
Proceedings of the Church Missionary Society for 1820—1821, p. 340. 
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dren, and permit them to collect as many as they can into 
schools, or come to their huts and give instructions to single 
families. ‘To be sure, the missionaries can use no restraint 
for this purpose, but it does not appear that they are ever 
opposed, or that the children are chided for going to be 
taught. An instance of fidelity in a native girl is mentioned 
by Captain Cruise. She was living with Mr Hall, the mis- 
sionary, and when his house was rudely entered by a party 
of plunderers, she held Mrs Hall’s infant child in her arms, 
and so much was she alarmed at the menacing aspect of the 
intruders, that she fled with her charge from the house. 
Crossing the river Wytangy in a canoe, she concealed her- 
self in a wood, where she remained two days, till all danger 
was over, and then brought back the child in safety to its pa- 
rents. Nor are these daughters of cannibals unsusceptible of 
the tender passion. Ledyard mentions an amusing adven- 
ture between a New Zealand girl, and a young sailor ¢ on board 
Cook’s vessel, with whom she fell violently in love. She 
enticed him on shore just as the vessel was about to sail, and 
so much did her charms and assiduity operate on the youth- 
ful seaman, that he agreed to elope with her into the interior, 
and had actually commenced the enterprise, when a body of 
his comrades, who had been despatched by their command- 
er, overtook and brought him back, much against his own 
inclinwion, and, as will not be doubted, to the unutterable 
grief of the enamored damsel. 

Among the customs, which prevail in New Zealand in 
common with all the South Sea Islands, are those denomi- 
nated tattooing, and tabooing. 

The tattoo consists of artificial punctures in the skin, so 
applied as to become permanent, and represent certain figures 
according to the fancy of the individual, or the fashion of a 
tribe. ‘The operation is described by voyagers as nearly the 
same, in all the islands scattered throughout the great south- 
ern ocean. Black lines are first drawn on the part to be 
tattooed, delineating the figure intended to be impressed ; in 
these lines the skin is punctured by a kind of pointed chisel, 
made of the wing of a bird fixed in a handle. After the 
point of this instrument has been dipped in a black coloring 
fluid, it is gently struck on the other end with a small stick, 
till it pierces through the skin, and causes the blood to flow 
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out ; the operation is so painful to the person on whom it is 
performed, that frequent respites of several days are neces- 
sary for the wounds to heal; but when the work is done, it 
leaves a black ridge, which never disappears. ‘The tattooing 
will become less distinct with age, and those who value them- 
selves for the beauty of their persons, or the dignity of their 
stations, have it frequently repeated. 

New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands are said to be the 
only places in which the face is tattooed ; and it is remark- 
able, as observed in Cook’s Third Voyage, that among the 
natives of the former, it is done in beautiful spiral volutes, 
while among the latter, the tattooed lines are straight, and 
cross each other at right angles. The figures on the arms 
and other parts of the body are not uniform. Mr Mariner 
says, that in the Tonga Islands numerous patterns are kept, 
and the individual chooses such as pleases his fancy. The 
women are seldom tattooed, except slightly on the hands and 
arms, over the eyebrows, on the upper lip, and in a few in- 
stances on the tip of the tongue, a custom, of which Cook 
puzzled himself in vain to find out the meaning. In New 
Zealand a man is regarded with very little respect, who is 
not tattooed, and, laying the consideration of beauty out of 
the question, few are willing to endure the taunts and re- 
proaches, to which a want of this symbol of manhood and 
courage exposes them. 

The custom itself, in its origin, was probably a device to 
assist the memory. Marks were made on the body in com- 
memoration of some signal event, such as the death of a chief, 
of a friend, or the result of a great battle. ‘They are sometimes 
used for similar purposes at the present day. ‘They are also 
employed as the distinguishing badges of tribes, as well as of 
chiefs and men of elevated rank. Of the New Zealanders 
this is particularly true; the pattern after which the face of a 
chief is tattooed is a kind of coat of arms, which descends 
from generation to generation; they call it amoco, and when 
Shunghie signed the deed with the missionaries, he impressed 
on the paper the figure of his amoco. An officer, who had 
a coat of arms on a watch seal, was asked whether it was the 
amoco of his tribe. We thus see, that this singular custom 
has its foundation in purposes of utility, and accomplishes 
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ends, which other savages attain in a much ruder and more 
imperfect manner. ‘The ornamental has gradually been en- 
grafted into the useful; but this union has not diminished the 
value of the device, while it has added something to the stock 
of human enjoyment, and perhaps to human advancement, 
by exercising the imagination, and quickening the principles 
of taste. 

The taboo is another custom peculiar to the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, and neither less singular, nor less universal, 
than the one just mentioned. The word is so extensive in 
its application and import, as not to admit of a very close 
definition. In general, anything which is consecrated, or 
considered sacred, or which is forbidden to be touched, is 
said to be tabooed. The term is applied indifferently to per- 
sons and things, and denotes equally the object prohibited, 
the prohibition itself, and the persons against whom the pro- 
hibition is intended to act. A piece of ground is tabooed by 
consecrating it; the consecration itself is a taboo; and the 
people who are forbidden to intrude upon it are said to be 
tabooed. 

Many tabooes are laid by direct imposition for specific 
purposes, and when they have the nature of a consecration, 
they are imposed by a priest. Burial places are tabooed in 
a formal manner, and are not to be entered except on parti- 
cular oceasions, and with certain ceremonies. Sick men are 
sometimes tabooed, from motives of superstition, and left to 
die, as no one will venture to approach them with food, or to 
give them any assistance. The public stores containing the 
koomeras, which constitute the principal food of the natives 
of New Zealand, are tabooed immediately after the koomera 
harvest, and when whole villages are sacked and plundered 
by an enemy, it is rare that the taboo on these depositories is 
violated. At a certain season of the year a species of fish is 
caught, which is reserved for winter food ; when the vessel, 
in which Mr Marsden went to New Zealand, approached the 
coast, a great many people were busy in catching this kind of 
fish and drying it on the shore; but they would sell none, 
alleging that it was tabooed and could not be disposed of, 
nor eaten. The same prohibition is laid on any kind of food, 
when there is danger of a scarcity ; and newly planted fields 
are tabooed by marks, or signals, to prevent persons from 
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trampling on them. Animals known to have trespassed are 
killed. In these latter instances, and others of a similar cha- 
racter which might be mentioned, we see a very wise and 
salutary operation of the taboo system, in providing for the 
exigencies of the future; and in a state of society, where 
the government and manners are so unsettled, the value of 
such a rule commanding the respect of the whole population 
may be easily estimated. 

Besides this method of tabooing by consecration, or posi- 
tive injunction, many tabooes are accidental, or become such 
by certain acts on the part of the tabooed person. Whoever 
touches a dead body, whether by accident or intentionally, 
and women, who attend funerals as mourners, are tabooed 
from taking any food in their hands for a stated length of 
time. ‘They are fed by other persons till the time expires. 
In the Tonga Islands a person becomes tabooed by touching 
a chief, as also by eating in the presence of a superior with- 
out turning his back to him, and in both cases the same pen- 
alty of not feeding himself with his own hands follows. ‘This 
taboo can be taken off, however, by the ceremony of putting 
the palms of the hands to the sole of a chief’s foot; and a 
chief of higher rank can remove a taboo occasioned by touch- 
ing one of a lower. The great chief ‘Tooitonga, being above 
all the rest, no one could take off the taboo caused by com- 
ing in contact with him, and to remedy the inconvenience, 
which would otherwise occur in his absence, he left a conse- 
crated bowl, which had the same virtue on being touched as 
the soles of his feet. Mr Mariner says, that ‘Tooitonga de- 
voted to this purpose a pewter basin, which had been given 
to his father by Captain Cook. The same custom of restrict- 
ing the handling of food exists in New Zealand. When 
Shunghie sailed for England, his aged mother, whom the 
missionaries believed to be a hundred years old, was tabooed, 
and some days afterwards she was seen wandering on the 
beach with her white locks floating in the wind, and accom- 
panied only by a single person, who held a basket and fed 
her with koomeras as she required. 

The penalty for breaking a taboo varies according to. the 
degree of sacredness, which is supposed to be attached to the 
particular kind of taboo violated. It does not appear, that 
any civil penalties are instituted, or corporal punishments ina 
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flicted ; the transgression seems to be considered as wholly 
an offence against the gods, for which an atonement is neces- 
sary, either by a sacrifice, or some ceremony, the particulars 
of which have been defined and established by custom. Mr 
Mariner relates a remarkable incident in illustration of this 
point. Palavali, a chief in the Tonga Islands, was absent 
one day at some distance from his village with half a dozen 
of his men, when he suddenly came upon four of his ene- 
mies belonging to another tribe. They were near a tabooed 
enclosure, and Palavali sprang forward, that he might over- 
take them before they should gain a refuge in that hallowed 
spot. He came up just in time to give one man a mortal 
blow as he was clambering over the reed work, which sur- 
rounded the enclosure, and he fell dead on the tabooed 
ground. Palavali was struck with terror at what he had 
done, and hastened back to the village to ascertain from a 
priest in what manner he could avert ‘the anger of the gods. 
The sacrifice of a child was declared to be the smallest atone- 
ment, which the gods would accept, and accordingly one of 
the most promising children in the tribe, of about two years 
old, was immediately selected for the purpose and strangled. 
A few days afterwards Palavali was mortally wounded in a 
conflict with an enemy; he survived for a short time, but 
would not suffer the broken spear to be drawn from his body, 
saying that his fate was just, and decreed by the gods, as a 
punishment of his recent offence. From this incident we 
learn with what reverence the taboo is regarded, and how 
powerful its influence must be over the minds of the people. 
It may hence be inferred, that the universal custom of 
tabooing, as well as of tattooing, originated in necessity; it an- 
swers the same ends with savages, as laws do in a civilized 
state ; it is a potent engine of government, and communicates 
to the rules of civil and political intercourse almost the only 
strength they could have, among such a people as the South 
Sea Islanders. It is not surprising, that superstition should 
mingle deeply with this custom; its power and its value chief- 
ly depend on this circumstance ; superstition tyrannizes over 
the mind, and the tyranny it exercises is suited to act on the 
inteliect merged in ignorance and barbarism. _ It will natural- 
ly run to absurd and revolting extremes ; but its office will be 
executed ; it will restrain passions, which nothing else could 
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restrain; and tame the ferocity and soften the heart, which 
would bid defiance to the authority of reason, the persuasions 
of conscience, the force of law, and the power of man. With 
many tribes the taboo extends to all vices and criminal ac- 
tions, such as theft, lying, fraud, and whoever is guilty of 
these is said to have broken the taboo. Here we have an 
actual code of laws, written in the memory of the people, 
and descending from age to age; not so perfect, perhaps, as 
if they received the benefit of annual legislation, yet they are 
well fitted to the stage of human advancement to which the 
minds they control have arrived. 

Little is known of the religion of the New Zealanders, for 
the reason probably that there is little to be learnt. ‘They 
believe in the existence of invisible, spiritual agents, who 
have control over the winds, the waves of the sea, the wea- 
ther, and, to a certain extent, of their own persons. ‘These 
spirits are denominated Atuas, and it is supposed that death 
is caused by the presence of an Atua. They believe that 
chiefs and persons of distinction exist after death, or become 
Atuas, but cookees, or slaves, they suppose to have no being 
after this like. They have various modes of frightening 
away the Atuas, when they do not desire their presence. 
Shunghie fired guns for this purpose, at the time he removed 
the bones of his son in law, who had been killed in battle, 
They have numerous priests, whose principal employment is 
to impose taboos, regulate the weather, still the winds when 
they are too high, and raise them when the canoes are be- 
calmed. ‘They were surprised that the missionaries should 
pray every day, and said they saw no motive for praying, ex- 
cept when they wanted the assistance of an Atua. 

The language of New Zealand resembles, in its outlines, 
the kindred dialects spoken in all the South Sea Islands. 
Otaheite is fifteen hundred miles from New Zealand, and yet 
the language of the former so nearly resembles that of the 
latter, that the natives of the two islands understand each 
other without difficulty. Omai, the Otaheitan, who was taken 
to England by Captain Cook as he returned from his second 
voyage, and who went back with him on his third voyage by 
way of New Zealand, could understand the language with 
ease, and served as interpreter between the natives and the 
English, although he had never before been in the country, 
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nor seen any of its inhabitants. Ledyard has written out a 
vocabulary of several words, representing the same things in 3 
the two languages. In a large portion of these words there 5 
is no difference, and in others the difference is slight. Mr 3 
Samuel Lee of Cambridge, England, has lately constructed a | 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the New Zealand language, 
aided by the manuscript papers of the missionaries, and by 
the chiefs who resided in England. It is particularly remark- 
able of this language, as well as of the Tonga and Malayan, ; 
of which Grammars have been made, that it has no declen- 
sion of nouns nor conjugation of verbs. In nouns, the pur- : 
poses of declension are answered by particles and preposi- 
tions; and in verbs, the distinctions of person, tense, and 
mode, are determined by adverbs, pronouns, and other parts 
of speech. From this feature of the language it follows, that 
the words, arranged in the order of syntax, are not affected 
in their forms or terminations by the influence of any other 
words ; they are placed in a natural order, and their mean- 
ing is ascertained, not from any alteration in the words them- 
selves, either by suffixes, prefixes, or changes of termination. 
The language is easily acquired, abounding in the vowel 
sounds, and harmonious to the ear. 

The plan, upon which the missionaries have established 
themselves in New Zealand, promises ultimately to be of es- 
sential service to the natives. Their numbers are composed 
of teachers, and practical artificers and agriculturalists. This 
is the true mode of diffusing the knowledge and benefits of a 
pure religion ; savages must be civilized before they can be 
christians, and civilization is a slow process, which can be 
carried on only by the force of example, and by repeated 
efforts to make the untutored savage feel by actual observa- 
tion and experience, that the means of his enjoyments will 
be multiplied in proportion as he abandons his old habits, 
adopts the arts of peace and refinement, and yields to the 
spirit of moral and religious culture. Great is the praise due 
to those persons, who are willing, for the attainment of so 
noble and benevolent an object, to sacrifice what mankind 
usually consider the choicest blessings of life, the sweets of 
home, the ties of friendship, the security of a well ordered 
society, and take up their residence in an island on the oppo- 
site side of the globe, amidst tribes of wild and restless can- 
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nibals, whose delight is the destruction of their own species, 
and who kill and devour one another, without even a sense of 
the iniquity of a deed so horrible and shocking to humanity. 
The moral courage, the selfdenial, and singleness of pur- 
pose, which induce men to resign all the comforts, that the 
world in its happiest regions can bestow, and deliberately 
resolve to pass their days in these abodes of darkness, and 
danger, and privation, are enough to enlist the sympathy of 
the benevolent heart, to excite a deep interest in their wel- 
fare, and inspire an earnest wish, that they may have the 
consolation of success in the work of piety and goodness to 
which they are devoted. 

The recent accounts are not very favorable ; a gloom has 
been thrown over their prospects by the wars, which raged 
with more than usual violence after Shunghie’s return. ‘These 
turbulent times seemed to communicate a greater degree of 
fierceness to the character of the natives; they were less 
respectful to the missionaries, breaking into their yards and 
houses, and stealing, or forcibly seizing, whatsoever came in 
their way. The missionaries complained to Shunghie, but 
he offered no redress; he turned them off with a broad laugh, 
saying, that such was the custom of his country. In truth, 
he shunned them after his return, and evidently regarded 
them with no friendly eye. He told them in plain terms, 
that they had deceived him in affirming that king George 
would not allow them to sell muskets, for he had seen king 
George, and ascertained that he had given no such orders. 
But notwithstanding this coolness on Shunghie’s part, he kept 
up an outside show of friendship, occasionally breakfasted 
with them, and permitted them as before to instruct the chil- 
dren and cultivate the lands. At the date of their last let- 
ters they had reason to hope, that a few weeks would change 
the face of things, and that they should be able to live among 
the natives without serious molestation, and prosecute their 
labors with encouraging success. 
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Art. XX.—The Miscellaneous Poems of Wi1tu1am Worps- 


wortH. 4 vols. 12mo. London, 1820. 4 


Ir we have unworthily neglected this original and admira- 

ble poet, we have but followed the example of our country- 4 
men, and done our part toward the general wrong, which his q 
merits have suffered. With the exception of the Lyrical 
Ballads, which were printed many years ago, if we remem- 
ber rightly, at Philadelphia, and which are not now to be 
bought, not a single work of Wordsworth has been republish- 
ed in this country. We have republished Moore and Camp- 
bell to their last song, and Byron to his last scrap. Hogg, 2. 
Rogers, Brown, Milman, Montgomery, Bernard Barton, 
Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, and a host more of minors, 
have covered our booksellers’ counters, and been spread 
abroad throughout our land; but he, who has done more 
than any living writer to restore to poetry the language of 
feeling, nature, and truth, remains unread, unsought for, and 
almost unknown. 

The principal causes of this neglect we apprehend to be, 
the incapacity of the common mass of readers to appreciate 
many of the most refined beauties of the poet; the defects 
into which he has betrayed himself; and the influence of the 
severe and unjust criticisms on his poems, which have ap- 
peared in that popular work, the Edinburgh Review. 

We readily allow, that if a poet wishes to be read, he 
must write so as to be understood ; and if he persists in be- 
ing unintelligible, he must inevitably pass away into oblivion. 

But the remark is applicable only to intrinsic obscurity and 
nonsense, and not to that depth of feeling, which common 
hearts cannot fathom, and that ‘ heaven ‘of invention’ to 
which common minds cannot ascend. ‘These are character- 
istics, which must necessarily mark all great poets, who must 
yet possess other excellences or attractions, more level with 
the standard of ordinary apprehensions, before they can be- 
come popular. Now it so happens, that Wordsworth’s high 
and peculiar beauties stand alone and separate, receiving but 
small support from those auxiliaries, which secure a ready 
fame. They are accompanied by no winning tale, full of 
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interest and incident, no romantic legend, no wild and fitful 
story of passion, revenge, and death; they follow the path- 
way of no restless and gloomy wanderer, they are linked with 
the fortunes of no border chieftain or desperate outlaw ; but 
are breathed out in lonely musings by the side of mountain 
streams, or in the bosom of solemn groves, or over some 
humble flower ; they are spoken in the passing night-wind, 
the voice of the desert ocean, or the simple answer of a 
peasant’s child. These are sounds, which, though listened 
to by many with enthusiastic delight, are heard but careless- 
ly, if heard at all, by the generality of readers. ‘They are 
rich things, which the world cannot value; and being our 
poet’s only treasures, the world deems him poor. It has no 
sympathy with his grand abstractions, his poetical dreams, 
his 





reverend watching of each still report, 
That Nature utters from her rural shrine ; 


and as he has little else to offer to its sympathy, it is no won- 
der, perhaps, that the fellowship between them has been 
small. ‘This circumstance alone sufficiently accounts for his 
unpopularity ; and will. probably prevent him, at least for a 
long time to come, from being received into general favor. 
His striking defects have stood in the way of his just repu- 
tation. We say his striking defects, because we really think 
them great and obvious. We have no intention of setting 
him up on the weak and narrow pedestal of our own partiali- 
ties, as a golden image of perfection and worship ; we mean 
not to pronounce his unqualified panegyric ; we desire to 
render him, according to our ability, and our unbiassed 
conceptions of his merit, his due honor ; and we are sensible 
that we shall rather defeat than subserve this aim, by pertina- 
ciously defending his manifest errors. Among these errors, 
we should say that the principal, and fundamental one, is 
the extreme to which he carries his system or theory with 
regard to the offices and language of poetry. The system 
itself is true and beautiful, as we hope presently to show ; 
but its own master has abused it. He is often puerile when 
he intends to be simple ; and his tenderness sometimes de- 
generates into weakness. He is right in believing that the 
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feelings, imaginations, reasonings, occupations, and habits of 
those in humble life are proper subjects for poetry ; but he 
is wrong in compelling poetry to repeat their commonplace 
ideas, and seriously investigate their ordinary household ar- 
rangements and domestic implements ; and particularly wrong 
in making her blow a trumpet before every shepherd’s door, a 
and swell out into a vast importance those circumstances, 4 
which, if discussed at all, should have been treated with a 
brevity and indifference suited to their station. ‘Then too he 
gravely uses many words and phrases, to which custom has 
annexed low and comic associations. It is no defence against 
this charge, to say that these associations are unjust and arbi- : 
trary, and that the words should be rescued from their com- ; 
pany and dominion; the words have taken their place, and 
it is proper that a definite place should be assigned to them ; 
they are stamped, and must pass for their coined value. It 
is as fit that there should be epithets exclusively employed 
to designate mean objects and ideas, as that others should 
constantly represent those which are lofty, affecting, and sub- 
lime ; and it is out of the power of the greatest genius to 
drag forth the former from their destined rank, and set them, 
with any show of justice or decency, among the latter. You 
might as well put the sutler of a camp at the head of the 
army, and declare that he had as good a right there as the 
general, and looked as well. It is but fair, however, that we 
should here allow the poet an opportunity of speaking for 
himself on this point, in an extract from one of his prefaces ; 
especially as his confessions are so candid, and his defence 


sO ingenious. 
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‘I am sensible,’ says he, ‘ that my associations must have some- 
times been particular instead of general, and that, consequently, giv- 
ing to things a false importance, sometimes, from diseased impulses, 
I may have written upon unworthy subjects ; but I am less ap- 
prehensive on this account, than that my language may frequent- 
ly have suffered from those arbitrary connexions of feelings and 
ideas with particular words and phrases, from which no man can 
altogether protect himself. Hence I have no doubt, that in some 
instances, feelings, even of the ludicrous, may be given to my 
readers by expressions which appeared to me tender and pathetic. 
Such faulty expressions, were I convinced they were faulty at pre- 
sent, and that they must necessarily continue to be so, I would 
willingly take all reasonable pains to correct. But it is dangerous 
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to make these alterations on the simple authority of a few indivi- 
duals, or even of certain classes of men ; for where the understand- 
ing of an author is not convinced, or his feelings altered, this can- 
not be done without great injury to himself; for his own feelings 
are his stay and support, and if he sets them aside in one instance, 
he may be induced to repeat this act till his mind loses all confi- 
dence in itself, and becomes utterly debilitated. To this it may 
be added, that the reader ought never to forget that he is himself 
exposed to the same errors as the poet, and perhaps in a much 
greater degree ; for there can be no presumption in saying, that it 
is not probable he will be so well acquainted with the various stages 
of meaning through which words have passed, or with the fickleness 
or stability of the relations of particular ideas to each other ; and 
above all, since he is so much less interested in the subject, he may 
decide lightly and carelessly.’ 

In answer to the latter part of this quotation it is suffi- 
cient to say, that words are the property of the public, and 
not of an individual poet; and though the poet may exercise 
a certain degree of authority over expressions, which are still 
fluctuating in some of their relations, he has no power over 
those whose uses are definitely settled. Mr Wordsworth has 
himself furnished us with another answer, by avoiding in his 
later poems those words and terms, which we have taken the 
liberty to condemn. 

Another defect of our poet is, that he talks too much. 
He follows out his trains of thought through all their branches, 
and to their remotest points. He appears to be either defi- 
cient in the power of discrimination, or unwilling to exercise 
it. We are presented with all his cogitations, whatever may 
be their character and value, and are left to make our own 
selections. ‘Thus it often happens, that his beauties are to be 
dug up from the midst of worthlessness ; like fair statues, 
and bright gems, and rare medals, from heaps of rubbish and 
beds of ashes. ‘There is no man, who, if he were to utter 
all the notions and fancies which come into his head, would 
not utter a great deal of absurdity, or at least a great deal 
not worth the utterance. And so it is with him. In the 
simplicity of his heart he pours out all its meditations, and of 
course they will not all be of equal moment. It is to be 
questioned, however, whether we are not gainers at last by 
this unrestricted freedom of expression ; whether many of 
his highest imaginations are not struck out in the course of 
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this profuse and careless creation; whether we should not 3 
miss his bounty, if we could check his prodigality. If so, a 
we say for ourselves, let us have both; we desire no change, a 
and should deplore an economy attended with so great a de- 

privation. 


But here we will conclude our notices of Mr Wordsworth’s 
defects, for we feel it to be an ungrateful task. Neither will 
we produce any instances of his faults, because that has 
already been amply done by the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
And now we come to speak of the third cause of his unpopu- 
larity, the treatment which he has received from that wise 
and witty, though often ungenerous brotherhood of critics. 

We remember perfectly weil the blighting influence, which 
their reviews exerted in this country on his poetical name. 
{t shrunk away like an early flower from a relentless wind, 
till none knew that it had a being, except the few who were 
not to be shaken from their admiration of it by heartless ridi- 
cule, and who did not prize it the less because the sun of 
public favor shone not on it, and it was a shaded and slighted 
thing. Nineteen out of twenty of those, who were asked 
what they thought of Wordsworth, would answer you with a 
laugh and a sneer. ‘Think of Wordsworth! What should 
they think of him, but that he was a puling nursery rhyme- 
ster, a rival of Mother Goose, a manufacturer of some scores 
of foolish verses about Betty Foy, and Peter Bell, and a boat 
shaped like a crescent moon! Did not the Edinburgh Re- 
view say so? And did it not quote Ime after line to establish 
its assertions ? Such was the general sentiment produced by 
a few biting sarcasms, and partial, mangled, and unfair quo- 
tations. The reviewers confessed, to be sure, that Mr 
Wordsworth’s poems evinced genius, originality, and pathos ; 
and they made one or two extracts from them, which they 
granted were fine; but they took care that their ridicule 
should obliterate the impressions of their extorted praise, and 
that the whole effect of their criticisms should be to raise a 
laugh against the poet, and prevent his works from being 
read or sought after. 

They notice the ‘Address to the Sons of Burns, after 
visiting their Father’s Grave.’ ‘ Never was anything more 
miserable,’ say they ; and they quote one of the four verses 
of which it then consisted, and which is certainly rather 
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poor. But we will quote the last verse, and ask our readers 
whether it be so very miserable. 


Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 
Be independent, generous, brave ! 
Your father such example gave, 

And such revere ! 
But be admonish’d by his grave,— 

And think, and fear ! 


The verse quoted by the reviewers was afterwards ex- 
punged by the author, and is not contained in the edition of 
Miscellaneous Poems, which stands at the head of our article. 
This omission may have been made in consequence of the 
sneer of the reviewers ; but how much more generous would 
it have been in them, to have copied the good as well as the 
bad verse, and then advised the poet to separate them ° 

They also held up to ridicule an ode, which, in our edi- 
tion, ends the fourth volume. We cannot refrain from copy- 
ing a considerable part of the conclusion of this ode, so 
cavalierly condemned, in which the poet consoles himself for 
the loss of youthful imagination, by reflecting on the gifts of 
maturity. 


What though the radiance, which was once so bright, 
Be now forever taken from my sight ; 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor i in the grass, of glory i in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy, 
Which having been must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death ; 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And oh, ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

{ only have relinquished one delight, 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret 
yen more than when I tripped lightly as they ; 
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The innocent brightness of a new born day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye, 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts, that do often lie too deep for tears. 








If this is not good poetry, we confess we do not know what 
good poetry is. But the Edinburgh Reviewers could not 
quote it. Was it because they could not understand and feel 
it, or because they were afraid that their readers might do 
both? At the close of the review, three sonnets, and some 
portions of the ‘ Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, on 
the Restoration of Lord Clifford,’ are quoted with approbation. 
But, notwithstanding this lagging and ineffectual praise, their 
main purpose was evidently to jeer, misrepresent, and de- 
stroy. We might exhibit further proofs of this purpose from 
other articles ; but we have dwelt on the subject long enough. 
We could not, however, say less than we have done, because 
we believe that the undeserved neglect into which the poetry 
of Wordsworth has fallen in this country, is in a great mea- 
sure owing to the criticisms of the Edinburgh Reviewers ; 
and because we believe those criticisms were penned with 
liberality and unfairness. 

We will now endeavor to point out some of the excellences 
and beauties, both of the poetical system and the poetry of 
Mr Wordsworth. 

One of his great principles is, that nothing is beneath a 
poet’s regard, which has to do with the mind and heart of 
man. We have one common nature. ‘The external differ- 
ences of life may induce various habits, may present objects 
of thought in various lights, and give birth to various degrees 
of refinement ; but they cannot destroy the original passions, 
feelings, and capacities, which are common to all men. ‘The 
man of highest rank and most finished education must love, 
and hate, and pity, and be sorrowful or joyful, like the hum- 
blest peasant ; and we must all be affected by true and lively 
descriptions of these immutable passions and sensations 
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whether the subject of them be the peasant or the lord. 
Certain of this kindly interest, feeling its most gentle influ- 
ences on his own soul, and desirous of cultivating it in others, 
as a bond of human fellowship and brotherhood, Mr Words- 
worth has generally preferred selecting his descriptions from 
the lowly walks of life; both because our sympathies are 
more usefully exerted in that direction, and because passion 
is there more simple and unsophisticated, more ‘ the thing 
itself,’ than in the cultivated classes of society. ‘These sen- 
timents are expressed in many parts of his poems, as for in- 
stance in the three following verses from Peter Bell. 


Long have I loved what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; ; 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 


The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
{ shall not covet for my dow er, 
{f I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir—to soothe—or elevate ? 

What nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect tind, 

May find, or there create ? 


He does not give us complete pictures, however, of rural 
life and manners, but exquisite sketches, or rather what the 
brethren of the pencil technically term bits, which delineate 
some pathetic incident, or tell the story of a single affection, 
together with the feelings and reflections excited by the sub- 
ject within his own breast. Writing in this way, he is of 
course free to choose his materials ; ‘and these are of a kind 
to call forth pleasant associations, or ‘such sad and melancholy 
ones as are not unpleasant. He seems unwilling to dwell 
on the scenes of squalid poverty and brutal ignorance, which 
are so often presented among the poor ; and who will blame 
him for opening his heart, and our own hearts, toward what is 
innocent and good in that condition of society ? His poetry 
sheds its light of love over their manners and pursuits, as a 
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rich setting sun pours its beams upon their cottages, gilding 
their torn thatch and ragged walls, and blending them with a 
landscape of peace and beauty. ‘The old Cumberland 
Beggar’ is a fine example. ‘The Brothers’ is the most 
touching narrative of fraternal affection which we remember. 
In ‘The Idiot Boy,’ he has failed. A mean incident is 
chosen to represent the force of maternal love in a simple 
woman for an idiot child, and the recurrences and dialogue 
are unnecessarily silly. ‘This poem is the most conspicuous 
instance in the four volumes, in which he has driven his 
theory too far. 

Nearly connected with the interest, which his muse takes 
in the feelings and concerns of untutored men, is that which 
she manifests in the purity, artlessness, and budding intellect 
of children. The little ballad, ‘We are Seven,’ which is 
intended to show with what difficulty we admit in childhood 
the idea of death, is a beautiful exemplification of his power 
in simple pathos. 

His theory respecting the language of poetry, is like that 
which he entertains with regard to its subjects. The lan- 
guage in which real passion is really expressed, the language 
of nature and of life, he affirms to be the true language of 
poetry. He discards those high sounding words, which were 
once thought to form the only proper poetical dialect, and 
despises all that vain show and rattle of phraseology, which 
was considered indispensable to a poem, or enough of itself 
to constitute one. He selects those words and phrases, to 
be sure, which are best adapted to his purpose, and which 
declare in the most forcible manner the idea he means to 
convey ; but he employs those which are plain and in com- 
mon use, and equally avoids weakening a good thought by 
an affected and roundabout way of announcing it, and en- 
deavoring to supply the want of thought by a profusion of 
parade and sound. In this principle we go along with him 
with our whole heart. Few things are more tiresome to us, 
than the jingle and flourish which many people call poetry. 
We think we should choose the penance of hairshirt and 
whipcord, in preference to that of being obliged to toil 
through such a peformance as Darwin’s Loves of the Plants. 
There is as much difference between these preparations of 
pomp and paraphrase, and true poetry, as there is between 
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the precise, complimental, ready made speeches of what is 
sometimes termed a pretty spoken man, and the natural, 
energetic, appropriate and spontaneous conversation, which 
flows from a clear head and a warm heart. ‘There are even 
many words and forms of expression, which, though once 
highly emphatic, have now, by hackneyed repetition, almost 
lost their flavor; and, like certain kinds of fruit in old 
orchards, have run out. In such cases, the language of fact 
again becomes the language of poetry, because it is the most 
forcible. 

We might give many examples from the volumes before 
us, in which our poet has given additional energy to a noble 
thought by simple diction. The following is one of the Son- 
nets dedicated to Liberty, and is entitled, ‘'Thought of a 
Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland.’ 


Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice ; 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him, but hast vainly striven ; 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft, 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high souled Maid, what sorrow would it be, 
That mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee ! 


What sublime personification is here, and yet how simple 
is the language! The last four lines are grand. They fall 
on the spirit like the slow and solemn notes of Luther’s 
Judgment Hymn. We cannot forbear another specimen of 
a different character, in which the calm strength of conjugal 
love is uttered in quite an imaginative vein of poetry, yet at 
the same time in the plain language of sincerity. 


She was a phantom of delight, 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament. 
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Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May time and the cheerful dawn. 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 
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I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet 5 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
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And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 
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But the great distinction and glory of Mr Wordsworth’s 
poetry, is the intimate converse which it holds with Nature. 
He sees her face to face; he is her friend, her confidential 
counsellor, her high priest ; and he comes from her inmost 
temple to reveal to us her mysteries, and unravel those secret 
influences which we had always felt, but hardly understood. 
It is not merely that he admires her beauties with enthusiasm, 
and describes them with the nicest accuracy, but he gives 


them voice, language, passion, power, sympathy ; he causes 
them to live, breathe, feel. We acknowledge that even this 


has been done by gifted bards before him ; but never so tho- 
roughly as by him ; they lifted up corners of the veil, and he 
has drawn it aside ; he has established new relationships, and 
detected hitherto unexplored affinities, and made the connex- 
ion still closer than ever between this goodly universe and 
the heart of man. Every person of susceptibility has been 
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affected, with more or less distinctness, by the various forms 
of natural beauty, and the associations and remembrances 
connected with them; by the progress of a storm, the ex- 
panse of ocean, the gladness of a sunny field, 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Wordsworth has taught these sentiments and impulses a lan- 
guage, and has given them a law and arule. Our intercourse 
with Nature becomes permanent; we acquire a habit of 
transferring human feelings to the growth of earth, the ele- 
ments, the lights of heaven, and a capacity of receiving rich 
modifications and improvements of those feelings in return. 
We are convinced that there is more mind, more soul about 
us, wherever we look, and wherever we move ; and there is; 
for we have imparted both to the material world ; there is no 
longer any dulness or death in our habitation; but a sweet 
music, and an intelligent voice, are forever speaking to our 
secret ear, and the beauty of all visible things becomes their 
joy, and we partake in it, and are elevated by it, and gather 
from the confiding gratitude of surrounding objects fresh 
cause of praise to the Maker of them all. 

The following extracts from ‘ Lines written in early Spring,’ 


exhibit that part of our poet’s creed, which attributes feeling ° 


to material things. 


To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul, that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think, 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith, that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played : 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 

But the least motion, which they made, 

[t seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there, 
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The corresponding impressions of natural objects on the 
human soul, are illustrated in the four verses, which we shall 
next quote from a poem consisting of seven, in which Nature 
is represented as adopting a favorite child, and training her 
up by her own influences ; and these influences are fanciful- 
ly extended to the corporeal form, as well as to the character 


of her pupil. She says, 


This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 








Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

{n earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 





She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn, 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see, 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
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The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

[n many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face. 


2 et a 


‘Tintern Abbey’ is a variety of the same class. If we 
were called on to point out our favorite piece among the four 
volumes, we should name this. We can make no extracts 
from it, because we are certain, that wherever we might be- 
sin, we should not be able to take away our pen till we came 
to the end of the poem. 
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The animation and sense, with which Mr Wordsworth en- 
dues nature, breathe a living spirit into all his descriptions 
of scenery. In this walk of poetry he has been compared 
with Crabbe. Crabbe’s descriptions are as inferior to Words- 
worth’s, as the lovely though lifeless image of Pygmalion was 
inferior to the same image, when celestial fire had sent beat- 
ing blood through its arteries, a light to its eyes, a smile to its 
lips, and a voice to its tongue. They both describe accu- 
rately, and Crabbe with more minuteness, perhaps, than 
Wordsworth ; but the scenes of the former address the eye 
alone ; those of the latter, the eye and the soul. Take for 
example this picture of a mountain solitude, from a poem 
called ‘ Fidelity,’ commemorating the same instance of that 
quality in a traveller’s dog, on which Sir Walter Scott has 
written some beautiful stanzas. 


It was a cove, or huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December’s snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn* below. 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 


There, sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the Rainbow comes—the Cloud— 
And Mists that spread the flying shroud— 
And Sunbeams—and the sounding Blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry past, 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 


And who but a heaven taught poet could have uttered even 
these two lines, which we transcribe from ‘The Pass of Kirk- 
9 
stone! 


While the coarse rushes, to the sweeping breeze, 
Sigh forth their ancient melodies ! 


Crabbe would have described this field of rushes as exact~ 
ly as possible ; but his was not the ear to hear them sighing 


Tarn is a small mere, or lake, mostly high up in the mountains. 
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forth the same wild notes, which the Roman and the Druid 
listened to. And this we say without wishing at all to dis- 
parage his poetical talents, for which we entertain the highest 
respect. 

We have made our extracts thus copious, not more from 
inclination than a sense of duty. We believe we can ven- 
ture on one more, considering that so many volumes of 
poetry are before us, which have never been opened to our 
readers. It is one of the Miscellaneous Sonnets describing 
a morning view of London from Westminster Bridge. It 
will be perceived, that the same internal spirit is communi- 
cated to this picture, as to the preceding sketches of rural 
scenery. 











Earth has not anything to shew more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples, lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 

the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
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It is the author of poetry like this, whom we have been 
accustomed to hear treated with derision or indifference. We 
trust that many have done so from having been kept in igno- 
rance of the merit which they depreciated. Still, perhaps, 
there will be others, who in their gravity and wisdom will 
condemn our taste, and look down on the whole matter as 
puerile conceit, and a babble of green fields. Let them en- 
joy the sense of their superior sagacity. He who has studied 
Vordsworth, and imbibed the spirit of his poetry, can never 
be made to resign, or be ashamed of his partiality ; for he 
feels that the principles, on which that poetry is founded, are 
strong and immutable, that its spirit entwines its roots with 
the fibres of the heart, and is as enduring and true as devotion 
and love. He knows, too, that however this poet may have 
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been disregarded, he has borne a most important part in giv- 
ing its character to the poetry of the age; he knows that 
many of the poets, with whose writings this country is so fa- 
miliar, have borrowed some of their sweetest minstrelsy from 
strains, which have reached us but rarely and faintly from the 
mountains of Westmoreland ; and he is continually detecting 
plagiarisms, both in spirit and in letter, made from the vo- 
lumes of Wordsworth, by those who have joined to depress 
him. He regards him, in short, as he would regard an inti- 
mate and intelligent friend, who could draw forth capacities, 
and excite reflections, which received but little exercise, and 
met with little sympathy, in the ordinary intercourse of life ; 
who could address feelings, which had never been spoken to 
before, but had sat silently in his heart, musing, and solitary, 
and ignorant of companionship. 


Art. XXI.—1. Reports of Cases argued and determined in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, February Term, 
1823. By Henry Wuearon, Counsellor at Law. Vol. 
VII. New York, 1823 

2. Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature ; and in the Court for the 
Trial of Impeachments and the Correction of Errors in 
the State of New York. By Witttam Jounnson, Coun- 
sellor at Law. Vol. XX. Albany, 1823. 


3. Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Vol. XVII. Containing the Cases from 
October Term 1820, in Essex, to March Term 1822, in 
Suffolk. To which is added a Digested Index of the 
Names of the Cases in the preceding Sixteen Volumes. 
By Dupiey Arkins Tyne, Esq. Counsellor at Law. 
Boston, 1823. 


We have prefixed to this article the titles of three series 
of legal reports, the authors of which are too familiarly known, 
in Our courts of justice and elsewhere, to stand in need of 
any commendation at our hands. Our journal, on more than 
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one occasion, has borne ample testimony to their merits. We 
will venture, however, at the risk of being chargeable with 
recurring to the subject somewhat frequently, to say a few 
words respecting each of them in this place, and to subjoin 
some other observations, which, in the perusal of these vo- 
lumes, have been suggested to our minds. 

Mr Wheaton is not wanting to the high reputation he has at- 
tained, as a faithful and accomplished reporter of the decisions 
of the most elevated law court in the union. The present 
volume indicates the same care and industry, the same happy 
talent of discriminating the leading points in the evidence and 
in the argument of counsel, and the same skill in recording 
and illustrating them, which have characterized preceding 
volumes of his reports. While they contain many cases of 
practice, which only settle the rules of judicial proceeding in 
the specific emergency, and many cases of local law and of 
construction, which do not go to affect the condition of exten- 
sive classes of men; they yet contain many more, which, i 
the broad scope of the important principles established by 
them, cover the dearest rights of all the confederated repub- 
lics of our nation. 

When we consider the vastly comprehensive range of the 
adjudications of the court, whose legal opinions these reports 
embrace, and advert to the character of the jurists who pre- 
side there, chosen out of the legal learning and talent of 
whole sections of the country, and of the eminent counsel, 
who practice at its bar, many of them filling a space in the 
eyes of the nation, which no others fill, we shall discern 
ample reason for concluding these reports to be destined for 
after ages, no less than for the passing times. The Supreme 
Court of the United States did not rise up, like the state courts, 
merely as a successor, almost unchanged in form or name, of 
institutions over which a hundred years had accumulated the 
veneration of populous colonies, or powerful provinces. It 
was not ushered into being by the warmth of popular excite- 
ment, nor was its progress upwards into the sphere of vigor- 
ous action heralded on by the acclamations of those, who, 
the loudest to praise, are still the promptest to censure. It 
was a court wholly new in its name, organization, powers, 
process, thrown forth on the country in naked simplicity, in- 
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stead of being invested with the prescriptive respect due or 
deferred to ancient institutions. 

To say that it was forced to contend with all the prejudices 
and misconceptions, which cast a cloud around the dawning 
of our national constitutions, is far short of the reality; for its 
duties brought it directly in conflict with those prejudices and 
misconceptions in their worst, their most aggravated shape. 
As entrusted with the execution of the laws, it was necessa- 
rily thrust forward to bear the brunt, in the first instance, of 
all the opposition levelled against the federal head; to enforce 
the collection of revenue; to punish riots, which the pressure 
of odious taxes had excited ; to quell disaffection maddened 
and inflamed into insurrections by popular clamor; to main- 
tain the neutrality of the nation in spite of the usurpations of 
foreign armaments, consuls, ministers, and directories 3 to 
compel obedience to commercial restrictions, of which they, 
on whom they fell most heavily, would not acknowledge the 
utility, efficacy, or expediency ; to withstand the pretensions 
of individual states to independent sovereignty ; in short, to 
guarantee the integrity of our constitution, wherever that in- 
strument opposed the feelings or combated the claims of con- 
stituent members of the union. With such an immense mass 
of obstacles for it to struggle through, in order to reach its 
present dignity and maturity, it needed all the influence of 
sober and reflecting men, all the concentrated strength of 
national authority, all the virtues of judges like Jay, Rutledge 
and Marshall, of master minds and pure patriots, to ensure 
its success. 

Whilst we most earnestly deprecate, therefore, as fatal to 
the peace and good order of the nation, all attempts to exalt 
the character of this court by disparaging reflections on oth- 
ers equally independent, and we will add equally respectable 
in their sphere of operation, we may be permitted to regard 
it with sentiments of honest and honorable exultation. So 
long as that admirable fabric of government, which the saga- 
city of our fathers conceived and planned, whose elements 
they cemented with their blood, which has outlived the storms 
of revolutionary commotion and of party violence, so long as 
that monument of public virtue and political wisdom endures, 
the decisions of this court will continue to acquire increased 
value, interest, and importance, in proportion as the refined 
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and cultivated millions of our enterprising population swell 
the tide of their numbers, and enlarge the bounds to which 
their arts, arms, freedom, industry, and religion extend. And 
we rejoice, therefore, that the profession possesses so able a 
reporter of the decisions of this court, himself a distinguish- 
ed member of its bar, adding to the legal acquirements, com- 
monly gained by eminent counsel in this country, an intimate 
knowledge of those branches of maritime and constitutional 
law, which are more peculiarly the subject of discussion in the 
federal courts; and, besides, ornatus wherrimis artibus, versed 
in the refinements of a tasteful and elegant literature. 

New York and Massachusetts were the first of the Ameri- 
can states, which, (in the same year, 1804,) revived the an- 
cient system of causing those judicial decisions, which 
established important principles of law, to be published under 
the authority of government ; and they have reaped the fruit 
of this enlightened policy in acquiring the valuable series of 
Reports, of which the two last volumes are now before us, 
from the hands of Mr Johnson and Mr Tyng. These publi- 
cations have signally answered their main purpose, and have 
served to fix the construction of statutes, to authenticate the 
doctrines of expository law, to rescue them from the falla- 
cious and uncertain guardianship of tradition, and to diffuse 
sound notions of individual and public rights through their re- 
spective states. ‘They are cited also with respect, as exhibit- 
ing the opinions of wise and learned men, where they have 
no authority as a legal precedent, and they have thus exer- 
cised a useful irifluence far beyond the limits of the states 
which they control. The present volume of the Massachu- 
setts Reports contains a very unqualified attestation of the 
merits of Mr Johnson, accompanied by a well deserved en- 
comium on the court, whose cecisions he reports, pronounced 
by chief justice Parker. ‘ We are in the habit,’ he observes, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, in the case of Packard 
vs. Richardson, ‘ of showing great respect to the decisions of 
the supreme court of that state (New York) ; for that bench, 
ever since we have been enabled to judge of its character 
by the masterly Reports of Mr bie has been distin- 
guished by great learning and uncommon legal acumen.” 


* Mass. Reports, XVII. p, 187. 
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With some inequalities in the execution of the different vo- 
lumes published by these veteran reporters, they all contain a 
faithful representation of the facts in each case, and the judg- 
ment of court thereon, with the reasons on which the judgment 
was founded. Mr Tyng has not given a sketch of the argu- 
ments of counsel so generally as Mr Johnson ; but in impor- 
tant cases, they both pursue much the same method of 
reporting, and the method which in such cases, as remarked 
by us in a former article, we think decidedly the best, 
‘which is, to give a succinct statement of facts agreed or 
stated in pleading, the points made and authorities cited at 
the bar, and the opinion of the court at full length.’ After 
having each reported a larger number of cases than any other 
American author, and larger than any Englishman excepting 
Sir Edward Hyde East, “and the younger Mr Vesey, they 
have now closed their useful labors ; ; and we sincerely hope 
they may find the evening of life as happy to themselves and 
to their friends, as its noontime has been serviceable to their 
profession and to their country. 

We do not undertake to lay before our readers any ac- 
count of the adjudged cases reported in these volumes. 
Each contains cases of uncommon interest, which, whether 
we regard the research and ingenuity displayed at the bar, 
or the acuteness, discrimination, and sagacity exercised by 
the court, will richly repay the student for all the labor of 
the closest examination ; and with such cases every liberal 
practitioner will hasten to make himself acquainted. No 
lawyer, therefore, who aims at anything above mediocrity, 
would thank us for an attempt to select or abridge what he 
must be familiar with in its extended form. To other per- 
sons it would present a dry repast; since there is but a small 
portion of the law, and that not the most important, which 
will bear the process of transmutation into light reading, or 
can be usefully transferred into the pages of a work devoted 
to the purposes of general science and literature. 

The vast and increasing multiplication of reports, as well 
as law treatises, is a very remarkable fact in our legal history, 
which the publication of these three volumes in the last year, 
and of several other English and American reports brings 
into view in a striking light. This, we are aware, has beth 
a standing subject of complaint these many years, like the 
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national debt of Great Britain, and, like that, it has continued 
augmenting, in spite of the remonstrances of the wary and 
prudent, until it is no longer a factitious grievance or an 
imaginary burthen. An English judge, in the reign of Charles 
II, told the bar that the reports were at that time grown too 
voluminous ; ‘ for when he was a student, he could carry a 
complete library of books in a wheelbarrow; but that they 
were so wonderfully increased in a few years, that they could 
not then be drawn in a wagon.’ He might have gone but 
one generation back, and found the reports comprised in a 
score of volumes, and the treatises hardly more numerous, 
when, as Jenkins informs us, the only elementary books 
used were Littleton, Perkins, St Germaine, Brooke, the old 
Tenures, Fitzherbert, the old Natura Breviuin, Finch, the Law 
Lexicon, and Dyer. Fuller, concerning whom one of his 
enemies said in a string of puns, ‘ whose scribbling pen is 


fuller of scandal than modesty, whose head seenis ow! like, 
fuller of folly than wit, and whose words are fuller of false- 


hood than of truth,’—has left a quaint quibbling passage yet 
more to the point in the Worthies of England. 


‘I can but admire,’ says that eccentric writer, ‘ at the compara- 
tive paucity of the books of our common law, in proportion to 
those written of the civil and canon law. Oh! how corpulent are 
the corpuses of both those laws! Besides, their shadows are far 
bigger than their bodies, their glosses than their text ; insomuch 
that we may bury two thousand pounds and upwards in the pur- 
chase, and hardly compass a moiety of them; whereas, all the 
writers of the common law, except they be very much increased 
lately, with all the year books belonging thereunto, may be bought 
for threescore pounds or thereabouts ; which with some men is an 
argument that the common law embraceth the most compendious 
course to decide causes, and by the fewness of the books is not 
guilty of so much difficulty and tedious prolixity as the canon and 
civil laws. Yet it is most true, that common law books are 
dearer than any of the same proportion. Quot libri tot libre 
holdeth true in many, and is exceeded in most of them.’ 


The last clause of this extract is as sadly true now as it was 
then ; but we fear the common law in our day is fallen away 
from any merit, which it might once have claimed, on the 
score of the narrow compass in which it was comprehended. 
It is stated by Mr Hoffman, that several thousand volumes of 
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law treatises, and no less than six hundred volumes of reports 
have been published in England since the accession of the 
second Edward. (Syllabus of Lectures.) Whether this 
computation be exaggerated or not, we have no means of as- 
certaining with certainty ; but, including in it a few broken 
reports and some few reports of important single cases, we 
imagine it may be tolerably accurate. And in our times, 
when the common law is applied to the concerns of the shift- 
ing multitudes of a polished commercial people, whose in- 
terests embrace the whole range of the globe, and are affect- 
ed by a diversity of passions, relations, and circumstances 
unparalleled in any preceding age of their history, an accele- 
rated increase is given to the redundancy of reports, which 
annually issue from the presses of England. But it is in our 
own country, where there are so many independent sovereign- 
ties contributing to the multiplication of reports, and where 
every well read lawyer must keep up with the progress of 
legal knowledge in every department of it, and on both sides 
of the water, that the subject appears to demand the most 
serious attention. Previous to the year 1804, but eight 
volumes of indigenous reported cases had been printed in 
America; and the lapse of only one fifth of a century has 
added to the number one hundred and ninety volumes, ex- 
clusive of many valuable reports of single cases. Of these, 
eighty nine volumes and part of a few others are occupied 
with the decisions of the state courts of Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Pennsylvania. Reports have been 
published in fifteen states, and in eight of them there is a 
reporter appointed and commissioned by the public authority, 
in addition to the reporter of the decisions in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. (Griffith’s Law Register.) 
Whither is this rapid increase of reports to lead us, and 
what are to be the end and consequences of it ? If year after 
year is to be thus prolific of its annual harvest of reports, we 
do not ask what fortunes will ere long be capable of com- 
passing the purchase of a complete law library, but we ask 
what mind will be adequate to the task of storing up the in- 
finite multiplicity of decided cases ? 

These cases are not all, it is true, authoritative ; they are 
of very unequal value ; they consist for the most part of ob- 
vious applications of well known principles; and therefore it 
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is not necessary nor desirable for the practitioner to study 
every case that may happen to be reported. But still, it is 
very convenient to find, that the position you wish to establish 
has been decided agreeably to your views, and for sufficient 
reasons assigned by some respectable court of law; and if 
your antagonist cites an adverse case precisely in point, 
which you had overlooked, your situation is at least a very 
awkward one, even although the case adduced be not of con- 
clusive authority as a precedent in the court where you prac- 
tice. Besides, the same point is not seldom differently con- 
sidered in England and America, in Massachusetts and 
New York. In proportion as these discrepances multiply, 
the uncertainty of the law increases; and the only remedy 
then is to recur to first principles, to fix ourselves anew upon 
the eternal foundations of ‘reason,’ the alleged ‘ life of the 
law ;’ for otherwise the study of these contradictory decisions 
will serve only to bewilder and becloud, instead of aiding the 
understanding. Is there no means, then, of checking the 
progress of the multitude of ‘flying reports,’ to use the words 
of Sir Harbottle Grimston, which daily creep abroad ; no 
means of withstanding the tide of ‘ indigested crudites,’ which 
threatens, ere this age passes away, to deluge and overwhelm 
the ancient landmarks of the law?’ Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We do not weakly set about to call in question the 
utility of publishing select decisions of our law courts, which, 
in a system of jurisprudence where an adjudged case is not 
merely the opinion of wise and learned men, but also nearly 
as binding as a provision of the legislature, is undoubtedly of 
great and manifest advantage. Still less do we intend any 
reflection on works of so much intrinsic worth as the subjects 
of this article. Let not our language receive either of these 
interpretations. We simply mean to intimate a belief, that 
law reports are increasing so fast, that the benefit is becom- 
ing a very chargeable one, and to propose the fact as a thing 
for consideration, without attempting to indicate any expedi- 
ents whereby to mitigate the evil, or to check the tendency 
of our system to abuse. 

Whilst upon this subject, however, we feel tempted to 
submit a plan for clearing up much of the confusion arising 
from the multiplicity of reported cases, and diminishing the 
mass of the standard books of reports, by applying the prun- 
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ing knife to the excrescences of the trunk and root, without 
inquiring for the present, whether there is any feasible pro- 
cess for regulating the luxuriant growth of the branches. To 
explain our ideas, and show clearly the advantage of what 
we propose, it is necessary to take into view some preliminary 
considerations. ‘The principles of the common law, let it be 
remembered, are built upon precedent. The great bulk of 
it is composed of the decisions of wise judges, of judicial 
construction, which, Sir Edward Coke says, ‘ in long succes- 
sion of ages hath been fined and refined by an infinite num- 
ber of grave and learned men,’ until it is become a sort of 
‘learned reason.’ No matter whether you regard this body 
of construction, according to the idea of many, as originally 
fortified by statutes, that ‘have perished in the lapse of time, 
no matter if it is to be taken, as others maintain, for the evi- 
dence merely of immemorial usages and customs consecrated 
by ages of observance, no matter whether it appears among 
the cases of a report, or has been skilfully incorporated into 
the pages of an abridgment or treatise, it is still construction, 
and stands as the law purely, because it is an established de- 

cree, ‘recorded for a precedent.” The judgment, by which 
any particular point was solemnly adjudged, is the legal evi- 
dence, whereby that point, whenever it is drawn in question, 
is proved to be sound law. ‘The corner stone of our law is 
authority. The leading inquiry, therefore, in every case is, 
whether the principle invesugated has ever been deliberately 
adjudged ; the next, whether that decision hath since been 
confirmed, or else overruled, or qualified, or denied, or 
doubted in some later decision of equal authority ; then we 
must ascertain how far it may have been modified by provisions 
made by statute ; and sometimes, but rarely, whether the doc- 
trine be thus manifestly and inherently unreasonable, thus at 
war with all the dictates of common sense, that no court of 
justice would now sanction its application to the case in hand. 
It is evident, therefore, that legal decisions do not, like other 


things, become enfeebled by their age, but rather gain addi- 


tional authority as they grow venerable from years. Their 
antiquity, when they s subsist undenied, is a proof that they 
wear the sanction of time, ‘ who is wiser than all the coexist- 
ing wits in the world.’ Hence the old reporters, the Year 
Books, Plowden, Dyer, Coke, are still resorted to by the 
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jurist as ‘the wells of English undefiled,’ and sustained as 
authority in our courts. 

The old Roman law books, the responsa prudentum, the 
pretorian edicts, fell into desuetude on the completion of the 
Institutes, Code, and Pandects. But it is not so with reports 
in our law, of which digests and abridgments are published ; 
because the very best of these are for the chief part only an 
index to cases decided. Some writers on the common law, 
it is true, like Littleton and others of the ancient authors, are 
cited as authority for opinions, which are unsupported by any 
known decision ; but such instances are an exception to the 
rule, and not the rule itself; and are admitted either for the 
extraordinary merit of the book, or more frequently because 
it is presumed, that the doctrines advanced in it are deduced 
from decisions, which, in the early periods of our law, failed 
of being elsewhere and otherwise recorded. 

The ‘principle i is applied to the most excellent abridgments 
and treatises, no less than to those of questionable goodness. 
‘Viner is no authority ; cite the cases that Viner quotes; that 
you may do;’ are the words of Sir Michael Foster. (Burr. 
I. 364.) Lord Redesdale made a similar observation con- 
cerning Blackstone. ‘I am always sorry to hear Mr Justice 
Blackstone's Commentaries cited as an authority ; he would 
have been sorry himself to hear the book so cited ; he did 
not consider it such ;’ said the Irish Chancellor. (Sch. and 
Lefr. I. 327.) Hence the original reports will not soon, if 
ever, cease to be useful, at least for the purposes of occasion- 
al reference and of citation as authority, if not of constant 
perusal. Now while the old reporters, those who flourished 
under the Tudors and the Stuarts, contain many cases of the 
greatest value, important leading cases, on which large por- 
tions of the law are wholly dependant, they abound with 
others, which the abolishment of the feudal tenures, the ex- 
tension of commerce, and the consequent elevation of the 
law of contracts in general to the place once filled by the law 
of real estate, and many radical alterations introduced by 
statute or otherwise, have been rendered of little use even " 
England. And the proportion of cases of the latter kind 1 

vastly increased with us, where, in addition to the same causes, 
which have operated in the proper country of the common 
law, the novelty of our government, the free principles en- 
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grafted upon all our institutions, and visible in the simplification 
and constant changes of our law, are all conspiring to lead 
away its streams more and more from their fountain head. 

Now we suggest, whether it would not be a valuable and 
acceptable thing for the profession, if the old reporters, in- 
stead of being republished here entire, were circulated in 
editions adapted to the exigency of the times, and of our 
country, the reports of each individual author being retained 
by themselves in the proper form of reports, but with the 
omission of the obsolete cases, and with suitable references 
and critical annotations. ‘The bulk and expense of the re- 
ports would be sensibly diminished, by thus striking out the 
vast number of cases, which it is morally impossible should 
now, or at any future time, be quoted as authority in America. 
But a greater good might be achieved by means of the illus- 
trations, which ought to accompany these works. Such an 
edition, for instance, should present the reader with an ac- 
count of the merits of the author, as, whether he was con- 
sidered by the court a safe or a dangerous guide, whether he 
was a faithful or unfaithful reporter, on which point alone, in the 
case of conflicting precedents, the decision of a cause might 
happen to turn. The history of the book and of the writer 
are matters of curiosity, if nothing more, concerning which, 
although there are abundant materials extant, yet the common 
editious of our reports but seldom afford us any information. 
But in the compilation of such a work there is most room for 
the exertion of profitable industry in the elucidation of the 
cases themselves; for let it comprehend a complete history 
of each case deduced from the first adjudication of the point, 
through intermediate decisions down to the present day, and 
it would be more valuable for instruction, and, if enriched 
with a proper index, more convenient for citation and refer- 
ence, than all the abridgments in the world. 

By turning to any case in those reports, you would then 
have the law, as it was actually administered and expounded 
by the court, free from the mutilations, corruptions, and mis- 
takes of the digests and law treatises, and at the same time 
you could see how far forth the ease continued an authority, 
whether jt was correctly reported or not, in what respects it 
had been contradicted, or modified in its principle or appli- 
New Series, No. 18. 49 
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cation, by subsequent decisions, whether it had been invari- 
ably respected by courts and legislatures, and still stood 
unimpaired, a venerable monument of the wisdom of olden 
times, or whether it had been undermined directly or indi- 
rectly by the action of time, and in fine, what was now the 
whole state of the law in relation to that individual case. 
How such an edition of some of the best of the old reporters 
might be received, we know not; but we are inclined to. the 
belief, that it would supply a desideratum in legal science, 
which the discursive ingenuity, and prolific industry of the 
age have as yet left unattempted. 





harks, 


Arr. XXII.—1. 4 new J Amerbean Atlas, containing Maps 
of the several States of the North American Union, pro- 
jected and drawn on a uniform Scale, from Documents 
found in the Public Offices of the United States und State 
Governments, and other original and authentic Informa- 
tion. By Henry S. Tanner. Philadelphia, 1823. 


2. M General Atlas, containing distinct Maps of all the 
known Countries in the World; constructed from the 
latest Authorities. Published by Fretp1ne Lucas, Jun. 
Baltimore, 1823. 


No branch of study has been gaining ground more rapidly 
and successfully among us, during the last few years, than 
that of geography. ‘Till recently our books and maps were 
few in number, and exceedingly defective in their execu- 
tion. Morse’s first editions were faulty in the extreme, 
comprising a mass of materials, historical, topographical, sta- 
tistical, and political, thrown together without method, select- 
ed with very little discrimination, and often with a logagness 
quite as likely to deceive the reader into misconceptions, as 
to enlighten him with facts. From sources like these, our 
schools, and the community at large, were compelled to draw 
much the larger portion of their geographical knowledge. 
We mean this censure to apply, however, only to the earlier 
editions; the work has undergone gradual changes, and every 
one for the better. In its present dress, as arranged after the 
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method of Pinkerton, we esteem Morse’s Geography a valu- 
able work, and we trust its present, and its future merits and 
usefulness, will be the means of wearing out some of the 
wrong impressions, which it has formerly contributed to fix in 
the minds, not only of our own countrymen, but of foreigners. 
The general accuracy of the last edition encourages the an- 
ticipation of such a result. 

In correct atlases and maps we have been scarcely less 
deficient, than in good books of geography. In this respect, 
however, a very favorable change has taken place within a 
few years. With a laudable and generous spirit of improve- 
ment, several of the states have made provisions for new 
surveys, and appointed skilful topographers to carry their 
resolutions into effect, and collect materials for a minute de- 
lineation of the features of the country. In some instances, 
very elegant and valuable maps have been constructed from 
these surveys, drawn on a large scale, and adapted to practi+ 
cal purposes. 

In the beauty of execution, and, we believe we may say 
with confidence, in the accuracy of construction, we have seen 
nothing in their way superior to the atlases of Mr Tanner, 
and Mr Lucas. They do equal credit to the skill of the art- 
ists, and to the enterprise, industry, taste, and geographical 
knowledge of the authors and publishers. Each of these 
works has an object essentially distinct from that of the other, 
and each supplies a vacancy, which no other separate series 
of maps within our knowledge could supply so well. 

Mr T'anner’s Atlas is confined almost exclusively to delinea- 
tions of the American continent. It is commenced with a 
map of the World, of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, which 
give a finish to his general plan, and show the relations in 
which America stands to the other quarters of the globe. 
These are in themselves large and well delineated maps, and 
sufficiently minute for common purposes. In his Geographi- 
cal Memoir, prefixed to his Atlas, Mr Tanner explains his 
object in the following words. 


‘The end proposed to be effected, by the publication of the Ame- 
rican Atlas, was to exhibit to the citizens of the United States a 
complete geographical view of their own country, disencumbered 
of that minute detail on the geography of the eastern hemisphere, 
which is usually introduced into our atlases, to the exclusion of 
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matter more immediately interesting to those for whom they are in- 


tended. 
‘The mischievous tendency of this course is to enhance the 


price of such works to an extent entirely disproportioned to the 
limited increase of utility, which such unnecessary detail confers. 

‘Influenced by these considerations, I determined in the outset 
to introduce into my Atlas such maps only, relating to the Old 
Continent, as were indispensably necessary to a clear understand- 
ing of general geography, as connected with the object of this 
work. For this purpose, maps of the World, Lurope, Asia, and 
Africa, were prepared from the most approved European authori- 
ties; to which were added such alterations and improvements, as 
the late discoveries and unparalleled events in Europe rendered 
necessary, especially with regard to the boundaries as fixed by the 
Congress of Vienna, and the more recent changes, which some of 
those boundaries have undergone.’ 


The author’s Map of South America we presume is the best, 
which has been published in this country, yet, the affairs of 
that immense portion of our continent are daily becoming so 
iinportant, we think it would have been better, if he had en- 
larged his design, projected his map from a larger scale, and 
spread jt over a greater number of sheets. We believe the 
sale would have in the end more than remunerated him for 
the increased labor and expense of such an undertaking. 
But in its present form his map is remarkably full in its de- 
tails, and his authorities are of the first rank. He acknow- 
ledges himself chiefly indebted to La Cruz, Arrowsmith, Pazo, 
and the Reports of the United States’ Commissioners, Bland, 
Rodney, and Poinsett. We presume La Cruz’s great map, 
as brought down to the year 1817, corrected and published 
by Faden in London, is in many respects the most valuable 
map extant of the South American Continent. If we mis- 
take not, this map was chiefly relied on by the American 
Commissioners in drawing up their Reports. 

Mr ‘Tanner acquaints us at large with the authorities on 
which he depended for his maps of North America, and of 
the United States, and remarks with discrimination on the 
merits and defects ofeach. In tracing the northern boundary 
of the United States, he has avoided the error, which occurs 
in almost all our recent maps of North America. He runs 
the line from the meridian of the Lake of the Woods, on the 
forty ninth parallel of latitude, till its meets the Rocky Moun- 
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tains, and there itterminates. ‘The space between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean is left undefined, as it has 
never been settled by treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States. Commonly in our maps this line is carried 
through from the Lake of the Woods to the Ocean. In 
speaking of the deserved estimation in which Vancouver’s 
charts are held, Mr Tanner remarks, 


‘The Ukase of the Emperor of Russia of September 4th, 1821, 
declares, that “ All trade, whale fishing, fishing in general, and 
every branch of business in the ports and bays, and in general 
along the whole northwest coast of America, from Behring’s 
Straits to the fifty first degree of north latitude, as also, along the 
Aleutian Islands, and on the east coast of Siberia, are permitted to 
Russian subjects only. Every foreign vessel is consequently pro- 
hibite 'd, not only from landing on any of the coasts or islands spe- 
cified in the foregoing section, but also from approaching them 
within a less distance than one hundred Italian miles. Whoever 
shall violate this prohibition is liable to confiscation of ship and 
cargo.”” From the above it will be perceived, that the territory 
over which the emperor of Russia claims sovereignty, embraces a 
considerable portion of the discoveries of Cook, Vancouver, and 
Quadra, and is in fact a denial of the United States to any part 
of that territory beyond the latitude of fifty one degrees north. 
Whether the title of the United States to “the countries situated 
between the fifty first and sixtieth degrees of north latitude,”’* be 
well or ill founded, is a question, the discussion of which is foreign 
to the purpose of this Memoir. ‘The document under consideration 
was consulted, simply with a view to show the extent of the extra- 
vagant claims set up by Alexander ; for this purpose the limits are 
indicated on my map by the characters usually employed to re- 
present boundary lines that exist only in the imagination, and such 
as are not admitted by all the parties concerned.’ Geographical 
Memoir, p. 3. 


Speaking further on this subject, Mr ‘Tanner adds, 


‘The northern boundary of the United States I have traced on 
my map agreeably to the account from the commissioners, appoint- 
ed under the sixth article of the treaty of Ghent. The continua- 
tion of that line was drawn in strict conformity to the British treaty 
of 1818, which specifies that “ a line drawn from the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods due north or south, as the 


* See Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives of the 
United States on this subject, made during the session of 1820—1821. 
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case may be, until the said line shall intersect the forty ninth paral- 
lel of north latitude, and from the point of such intersection due 
west along and with the said parallel, shall be the line of demarka- 
tion between the territories of the United States and those of his 
Britannic Majesty, and that the said line shall form the northern 
boundary of the territories of the United States, and the southern 
boundary of the territories of his Britannic Majesty, from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Stony Mountains.” I have inserted the above 
with the view of exposing the impropriety of representing the 
northern boundary as if extended to the Pacific Ocean. In this 
particular, all our most approved maps are false. ‘There is no 
passage in the treaty of London, the only authentic document on 
the subject, which affords the slightest ground for supposing that 
its extension west of the Oregon Mountains was contemplated by 
either party ; on the contrary, it was agreed by the third article of 
that treaty, that “ the right of either party to the country westward 
of the Stony Mountains” should remain open for future discussion.’ 
Memoir, p. 8. 


We have quoted thus largely, because at some future time 
this may become a subject of importance, and because the 
author’s commendable caution on this “point is_ no slight 
proof of his diligence and accuracy in others of less moment. 
In his list of authorities he enumerates all the good maps and 
gazetteers, which have been published of the different states. 
Several manuscript maps were also consulted by him, and 
he exhibits abundant evidence of having obtained many 
original particulars in the topography of the new states and 
territories, with which he has enriched his maps, and by 
which he has been enabled to correct some important errors, 
that had crept into the works of his predecessors. In short, 
we are convinced by his Memoir, and by such inspection of 
his Atlas as our opportunity has allowed us to make, that he 
is strictly accurate in the following statement of his labors, 
and the sources of his information. 


‘ That I have availed myself,’ says he, ‘ of nearly all the recent 
and valuable additions to our stock of geographical knowledge, on 
the two continents of North and South America, particularly the 
former, will, I trust, be admitted by all who shall have directed 
their attention to the ample and original matter contained in the 
work. [n the construction of the maps I have endeavored, as far as 
my feeble capacity would permit, to select from the immense mass 
of materials collected for the purpose such only, as were founded 
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upon actual surveys and, astronomical observations ; and, in the 
absence of these, the relations of travellers, and other geographical 
memoranda, which appeared to be worthy of confidence, were re- 
sorted to. Information regarding the United States generally, I 
have sedulously endeavored to collect from every possible source, 
and the multitude of publications on subjects connected with it 
have been freely used.’ p. 17. 


The only instance discovered by us, in which the author 
has deviated from his rule of relying on the best authority, is 
in the map of Africa. We there find inserted a new river 
and city, on the authority of Captain Riley, which in this 
matter is about as good, we suppose, as the fabulous narra- 
tive of Robert Adams, or the fictitious travels of Damberger, 
or the romance of Gaudentio di Lucca. Not that we are 
wholly skeptical in regard to the honesty and general accu- 
racy of Captain Riley, in things which came under his own 
observation, although even here some allowance must be 
made for a warm imagination and a predominant love of the 
marvellous. But this story of a great river, and a city call- 
ed Wassanah south of the Niger, was related to him by a 
wily, wandering Arab, whom he had many reasons to dis- 
trust and despise, and to whose idle tales he ought not to 
have listened for a moment. New insertions, on such au- 
thority, are not likely to stamp a map with much value, and 
their tendency ts injurious by leading to the suspicion, that 
the author’s judgment and discrimination may have failed 
him in other instances not so obvious. 

It is a merit in Mr Tanner’s Atlas, that the maps of the 
states, and others in which the plan could be conveniently 
followed, are exhibited on a uniform scale. This arrange- 
ment is peculiarly well fitted for communicating correct im- 
pressions to learners, and is always to be preferred where it 
can be introduced. 

On the whole, as an American Atlas, we believe Mr Tan- 
ner’s work to hold a rank far above any other, which has 
been published. The authentic documents to which he had 
access, the abundance of his materials, the apparent fidelity, 


with which they are compiled, the accurate construction of 


his maps, and the elegance with which they are executed, 
all these afford ample proofs of the high character of the 
work, of its usefulness as a means of extending the geogra- 
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phical knowledge of our own country, and of its claims to 
public patronage. 

Mr Lucas’s Cabinet Atlas is intended to occupy another 
sphere ; it contains a series of maps embracing the whole 
surface of the globe, constructed in a form and brought into 
a compass suitable for constant reference and use. The 
work is introduced by a plate representing the comparative 
heights of the principal mountains, and also another exhibit- 
ing the comparative lengths and magnitudes of the chief 
rivers of the world, which latter was devised and drawn by 
Mr Lucas. In addition to these plates the Atlas contains 
ninety eight maps. 

To give greater completeness and value to his work, the 
author has inserted, by way of introduction, seven ancient 
maps, which embrace the Roman Empire, Greece, Palestine, 
Egypt, and the expeditions of Alexander, and exhibit the topo- 
graphy of the whole ancient world with sufficient minuteness 
to connect ancient with modern geography, and to answer 
the general ends of historical reference. 

Modern Europe is delineated on nineteen maps, one being 
assigned to each of the principal countries. Asia has seven 
maps, and Africa five, reckoning in this number distinct maps 
of the Madeira, the Canary, and the Cape de Verd Islands. 
Some of these were drawn by Mr Lucas, but generally they 
are copied from the most approved European maps, with 
such additions and changes as late events have rendered ne- 
cessary. 

Of North America, including Canada, the United States, 
and Mexico, there are thirty one maps. All of these, except 
two or three, were drawn by Mr Lucas, and many of them, 
especially those of the new states and the territories, mani- 
fest much research and diligence in procuring materials, as 
well as judgment in selecting and using them. Distinct maps 
are given of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansa Territory, 
and of the Northwest and Michigan Territories, and appa- 
rently with so much detail as to designate every place, town, 
river, lake, and division, with which it can be important to be 
made acquainted in the present stage of advancement in 
those districts of the Union. One excellent result of our 
system of public surveys is, that it affords the means of ob- 
taining an exact delineation of the natural features oi the 
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country, leaving to future topographers no other task than 
that of filling up the outlines thus accurately and permanent- 
ly established. For this reason the maps of the new states, 
taken from the government surveys, are for the most part 
much more faithful, than those of the old states, where the 
surveys have been irregular, performed at different times, and 
for various purposes. 

We have seldom seen so good a set of maps of the West 
Indies, as those in Mr Lucas’s work. They are twenty in 
number, and mostly drawn by himself from the best publish- 
ed authorities, and from the charts and information afforded 
by practical seamen. ‘To each of the large islands a map is 
devoted, containing the names of places, ports, harbors, and 
particularly pointing out the small islands, rocks, and shoals 
on the coasts, thus communicating knowledge equally valuable 
to the general inquirer and the navigator. ‘The author would 
seem to have bestowed more than usual care on this part of 
his work. 

Six maps of South America close the series, five of which, 
namely, Colombia, Brazil, the United Provinces, Peru, a..d 
Chili, were drawn by the author. ‘These are finely executed, 
and present a more full view of the present topographical 
state of those countries, we believe, than is anywhere else to 
be found within the same compass. The author relied 
mainly on the authority of Faden’s last edition of La Cruz, 
and to a higher he could not have trusted. For later changes 
he has examined the most authentic maps and documents. 

In every respect this Atlas answers the object for which it 
was intended ; it is an excellent compend of maps for practi- 
cal purposes, being sufficiently copious and minute for all the 
ordinary inquiries in geography and history. Mr Lucas, we 
understand, has for several years devoted much of his time to 
the work, and his well known ability as a geographer and 
skilful draftsman would be enough to insure its accuracy, 
were this less evident than it is from internal testimony. As 
far as his work relates to America, both North and South, 
and to the West Indies, it is particularly valuable ; and if we 
were to select a single atlas, in which our purpose would be 
to obtain the greatest amount of matter within the smallest 
space, presented in a commodious form, and at a compara- 
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tively moderate expense, we should not hesitate to choose 
this in preference to any we have seen. 

It has another commendable trait also, which ought not to 
be slightly passed over ; we mean the uncommon beauty and 
elegance of the mechanical execution. This characteristic 
prevails in all Mr Lucas’s maps, and is not more creditable 
to bis zeal for his favorite science, than to his taste and love 
of the arts. He is sparing of his mountains, and is not prone 
to multiply crooked and branching rivers, where none exist, 
for the sake of filling up a vacant space. Indeed, for neat- 
ness in the drawing, for the finished execution of the artist, 
and the exquisite beauty of coloring, no maps have come 
under our eye, either from abroad or among those published 
in this country, which can claim precedence to several speci- 
mens contained in Mr Lucas’s Atlas. 

We have cheerfully embraced an opportunity to say as 
much as we have done, in expressing our opinion of the 
works before us, considering them honorable to the country, 
and among the strong marks of our literary and scientifie ad- 
vancement; they are trophies of American enterprise, which 
it becomes a discerning public to regard with favor, and re- 
ward with substantial patronage ; and we hope the authors 
will be encouraged to pursue the labors, which they have 
thus far prosecuted with so much credit to themselves, and 
so much benefit to the community. 





Art. XXIII.—Reflections on the Politics of Ancient Greece, 
translated from the German of Arnold H. L. Heeren. By 
GeorGe Bancrorr. 8vo. pp. 350. Cummings, Hil- 


liard, & Co. Boston. 


Tus volume, in the original, forms a portion of a large 
work, which is entitled ‘ Reflections on the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Commerce of the chief Nations of Antiquity.’ It 
appears to have been Mr Heeren’s intention to treat at equal 
length all the ancient nations of historical importance. As 
yet, however, he has accomplished his design only with respect 
io those of Asia and Africa. He has discussed the subject of 
the Persians, the Phenicians, the Babylonians, the Scythians; 
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the Indians, in Asia; and in Africa, the Carthaginians and 
Egyptians. The present volume, forming a disconnected 
work on the Grecian Institutions, is all that has as yet ap- 
peared on any European nation; and whether the learned 
and ingenious author will extend his researches to the states 
of southern and western Europe, the Romans, Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and Britons, we have no information. ‘The masterly 
execution of what has already appeared has long excited a 
wish, among those acquainted with these volumes, that the 
plan may be pursued in its full extent. Few writers, as we 
shall presently remark more at large, have better succeeded 
than Mr Heeren in treating questions of antiquity with the 
spirit of modern philosophical criticism. By this we are far 
from intimating, that he partakes of that skepticism, by which 
the authenticity of every account of the ancient world is made 
to depend upon its analogy with what is passing around us. 
Mr Heeren, on the contrary, is rather a disciple of the old 
school; or still more correctly, a prudent mediator between 
the bold speculations of some of his countrymen, and the 
credulous learning of the last century. We propose to pre- 
sent our readers with a brief analysis of this volume, and a 
few remarks on some of its important statements. 

We are not sure whether the title of the volume is success- 
fully chosen, to convey a complete and accurate notion of its 
contents. It embraces some subjects, which do not gene- 
rally find a place under the head of politics; and all that be- 
longs to politics are not discussed. The translator has justly 
observed, that it is a series of essays, which relates solely to 
subjects connected with the political institutions of Greece, 
and may be regarded as an independent collection of sepa- 
rate historical sketches.’ 

In the general prelimimary remarks some curious topics 
are briefly touched. One of them occurs in the very outset, 
and is the superiority of the European race over every other 
race of men. Conceding the superiority in natural gifts to 
other quarters of the earth, ‘in ev erything which is the work 
of man,’ says the author, ‘ the nations of Europe stand far 
above those of the other continent.’ In Europe alone,* the 


* It needs not be said, that the remarks of our author of course extend ta 
ihe nations of European descent 
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institution of marriage has been brought to a state, in which 
it is the foundation of domestic life and virtue. Here slavery 
alone has been abolished, and free constitutions of government 
permanently established. ‘The greatest improvements in arts 
and sciences, useful, ornamental, and speculative, have been 
made in Europe; and though the East is undoubtedly the 
birthplace of many inventions, the credit which might be due 
to her, on that account, is more than counterbalanced by 
the barbarous infancy in which, notwithstanding these inven- 
tions, she hasremained. It is an equivocal compliment, which 
has been sometimes paid to the Chinese, to say they preceded 
Europe in the knowledge of the art of printing, and of the 
Mariner’s Compass, when we consider the state of their lit- 
erature and navigation, compared with that of the western 
nations. Our author will not even concede to the other con- 
tinents a political or military reputation. 


‘Nor can we less admire that political superiority says he, § which 
the nations of this small region, just emerging from the savage life, 
immediately established over the extensive countries of the large con- 
tinents. The East has seen powerful conquerors ; but it was only 
in Europe that generals appeared, who invented a science of war 
really worthy of the name. Hardly had a kingdom in Macedonia of 
limited extent outgrown its childhood, before the Macedonians ruled 
on the Indus as on the Nile. ‘The imperial city was the heiress of 
the imperial nation; Asia and Africa prostrated themselves before 
the Czsars. Even in the centuries of the middle age, when the 
intellectual superiority of the Europeans seemed to have sunk, the 
nations of the East attempted to subjugate them in vain. The 
Mongolians advanced into Silesia; nothing but the wastes of Russia 
remained for a time in their power ; the Arabs desired to overrun 
the West; the sword of Charles Martel compelled them to rest 
contented ‘with a part of Spain; and the chivalrous Frank, under 
the banner of the cross, soon bade them defiance in their own 
home. And how did the fame of the Europeans extend its beams 
over the earth, when, through Columbus and Vasco de Gama, the 
morning of a fairer day began to dawn for them. The new world 
at once became their prey; more than a third part of Asia sub- 
mitted to the Russian sceptre ; merchants on the Thames and the 
Zuyder See seized on the government of India; and if the Turks 
have thus far been successful in preserving the country, which they 
have robbed from Europe, will it remain to them forever ? Will it 


remain to them long?’ pp. 2—3. 
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We suppose no one, upon the whole, will be inclined to 
deny the justice, with which the superiority of Europe is 
here maintained; unless there may be some who think that 
Europe has only for two or three thousand years had ws turn; 
that the Eastern nations had theirs earlier, and attained a 
perfection, in many of the arts and improvements of life, of 
which the monuments have perished, and the tradition is lost; 
that the European superiority seems to us decisive, because 
we survey it from a nearer point of view, while it is out of 
our power to take a station, from which we can penetrate to 
the unrecorded ages of Oriental achievement. Such a mode 
of surveying the question has something to recommend it, 
especially if we consider the forgotten greatness of the East, 
and the present predominance of Europe, as two acts only in 
the history of man. 

When we look forward to the future, new combinations of 
national character and national fortune seem to be rising up, 
in no very distant perspective. We fear the past history of 
the world does not favor the belief, that while such a vast 
development of energy is taking place in the continents of 
America, no diminution will result of that, which is in action 
in the old world. In Roman and Grecian antiquity, national 
character, glory, and power appeared necessarily to gather 
about one centre. ‘The sceptre seemed literally to pass from 
one to another. Whether we seek the illustration in the 
fabulous traditions of the oldest empires, of the primitive con- 
querors of Thebes, and Babylon; and the succession of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Chaldean dynasties; or whether we 
confine our remarks to events more within the range of his- 
tory, the solemn procession of the Persian, Macedonian, and 
Roman supremacies, it would seem not only that Asia, but 
the earth itself, could bear but one lord; and that a high de- 
gree of eminence could be attained only by one political com- 
munity, at a time. In modern ages, the capacities of man 
are certainly widened. A spiritual religion, the art of print- 
ing, the perfection of navigation, and the institution of repre- 
sentative government, have given an extension to improve- 
ment unknown before. They have made it possible that 
several refined, powerful, cultivated nations should coexist, 
and what is still more, many of them exist in unpropitious 
natural positions. Cold, mountainous, and rocky regions 
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have become the abodes of those arts, which could not flour- 
ish in antiquity, but in a Hesperian or Ionian climate. Still, 
however, there must be a limit to the multiplication of power- 
ful nations ; and while political power and national wealth 
are increasing, with a rapidity we can hardly compute in this 
hemisphere, it is scarcely possible that the seeds of their de- 
cline should not be sown in the eastern. Perilous conflicts 
must in time follow, and vast rivalries grow up; and in that 
condition of the world’s politics, it is plain that the compli- 
cated enginery of the old world must give way in the collision 
with the new. If this be a just view, Europe is hereafter, 
like Asia, to exhibit monuments where she now exhibits tro- 
phies, and furnish themes for speculation, not on national 
superiority, but national decline. Nevertheless, as it is 
rather safer to take the world as it is, and as it has been for 
the last four thousand y ears, it must be acknowledged that the 
European ascendency is a fact, deserving atleast an attempt 
at an explanation. ‘The following remarks are thrown out 
by our author, merely as a hint toward solving a problem, 
which, in its extent, is probably beyond the grasp of our 
minds. 


‘Here one important circumstance excites attention ; and yet 
a circumstance, of which the cautious inquirer hardly ventures to 
fix the value. Whilst we see the surface of the other continents 
covered with nations of different, and almost always of dark color; 
(and, in so far as this determines the race, of different races ;) the 
inhabitants of Europe belong only toone race. It has not now, and 
it never had, any other native inhabitants than the white nations.* 
Is the white man distinguished by greater natural talents? Has he 
by means of them an advantage over his colored brethren? This 
is a question, which physiology cannot answer, and to which history 
must reply with timidity. Who will directly deny, that the differ- 
ence of organization, which we so variously observe to attend on 
the difference in color, can have an influence on the more rapid or 
more tardy unfolding of the mind? But who can, on the other 
hand, demonstrate this influence, without first raising that secret 
veil, which conceals from us the reciprocal connexion between body 
and mind? And yet we must esteem it probable ; and how much 
does this probability increase in strength, if we make inquiries of 
history? ‘The great superiority, which the white nations in all ages 


* * The Gipsies are foreigners ; and it may seem doubtful how far the Lap- 
landers are to be reckoned in the white or yellow race.’ 
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and countries have possessed, is a matter of fact, which cannot 
be denied. It may be said, this was the consequence of external 
circumstances, which favored them more. But has this always 
been so? And why has it been so? And further, why did those 
darker nations, which rose above the savage state, attain only to a 
degree of culture of their own; a degree, which was passed neither 
by the Egyptian nor by the Mongolian, neither by the Chinese nor 
the Hindoo? And among them, why did the black remain be- 
hind the brown and the yellow? Tf these observations cannot but 
make us inclined to attribute a greater or smaller capacity to the 
several branches of our race, they do not on that account prove an 
absolute want of capacity in our darker fellow men, nor must they 
be urged as the sole cause. Thus much only is intended, that ex- 
perience thus far seems to prove, that a greater facility for develop- 
ing the powers of mind belongs to the nations of a clear color; 
but we will welcome the age, which shall contradict experience in 
this point, and which shall exhibit to us cultivated nations of ne- 
groes.? pp. 4—6. 


After some general remarks on the geographical configura- 
tion of Europe at large, Mr Heeren treats that of Greece in 
particular, and this topic forms the subject of his first chap- 
ter. It ought ever to be borne in mind, in studying the his- 
tory of any nation of antiquity, that its geographical features 
are of far greater importance than they usually are in modern 
nations. It is true, that in all ages, some geographical fea- 
tures are sufficient to decide the whole character of a coun- 
try. <A bar at the mouth of a river, a want or an abundance 
of harbors, an insular or a continental position, are all facts, 
in which the fate of nations has been wrapt up. In antiquity, 
without printing and without the compass, man was far more 
the creature of the spot on which he grew. As the vine is 
said to differ even in contiguous vineyards, from almost imper- 
ceptible qualities of the soil, so in antiquity, the smallest cir- 
cumstances of position, contiguity, and protection of moun- 
tain, river, or sea, decided the condition of countries. If any 
one cause be demanded for the lead taken by southern 
Greece, in the march of improvement, none could be so well 
fixed on as the triple row of mountains, by which it was de- 
fended from the incursions of the barbarians of the north. 

The difficult subject of the earliest condition of the Greeks 
is treated by our author in the second chapter. The tradi- 
tions of antiquity on this point are well known to be so con- 
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institution of marriage has been brought to a state, in which 
it is the foundation of domestic life and virtue. Here slavery 
alone has been abolished, and free constitutions of government 
permanently established. The greatest improvements in arts 
and sciences, useful, ornamental, and speculative, have been 
made in Europe ; and though the East is undoubtedly the 
birthplace of many inventions, the credit which might be due 
to her, on that account, is more than counterbalanced by 
the barbarous infancy in which, notwithstanding these inven- 
tions, she hasremained. It is an equivocal compliment, which 
has been sometimes paid to the Chinese, to say they preceded 
Europe in the knowledge of the art of printing, and of the 
Mariner’s Compass, when we consider the state of their lit- 
erature and navigation, compared with that of the western 
nations. Our author will not even concede to the other con- 
tinents a political or military reputation. 


‘Nor can we less admire that political superiority,’ says he, ¢ which 
the nations of this small region, just emerging from the savage life, 
immediately established over the extensive countries of the large con- 
tinents. ‘The East has seen powerful conquerors ; but it was only 
in Europe that generals appeared, who invented a science of war 
really worthy of the name. Hardly had a kingdom in Macedonia of 
limited extent outgrown its childhood, before the Macedonians ruled 
on the Indus as on the Nile. ‘The imperial city was the heiress of 
the imperial nation; Asia and Africa prostrated themselves before 
the Czsars. Even in the centuries of the middle age, when the 
intellectual superiority of the Europeans seemed to have sunk, the 
nations of the East attempted to subjugate them in vain. The 
Mongolians advanced into Silesia; nothing but the wastes of Russia 
remained for a time in their power ; the Arabs desired to ov errun 
the West; the sword of Charles Martel compelled them to rest 
contented with a part of Spain; and the chivalrous Frank, under 
the banner of the cross, soon bade them defiance in their own 
home. And how did the fame of the Europeans extend its beams 
over the earth, when, through Columbus and Vasco de Gama, the 
morning of a fairer day began to dawn forthem. ‘The new world 
at once became their prey; more than a third part of Asia sub- 
mitted to the Russian sceptre; merchants on the Thames and the 
Zuyder See seized on the government of India; and if the Turks 
have thus far been successful in preserving the country, which they 
have robbed from Europe, ve it remain to them forever ? Will it 


remain to them long?’ pp. 2—3. 
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We suppose no one, upon the whole, will be inclined to 
deny the justice, with which the superiority of Europe is 
here maintained; unless there may be some who think that 
Europe has only for two or three thousand years had is turn ; 
that the Eastern nations had theirs earlier, and attained a 
perfection, in many of the arts and improvements of life, of 
which the monuments have perished, and the tradition is lost; 
that the European superiority seems to us decisive, because 
we survey it from a nearer point of view, while it is out of 
our power to take a station, from which we can penetrate to 
the unrecorded ages of Oriental achievement. Such a mode 
of surveying the question has something to recommend 1 
especially if we consider the forgotten greatness of the East, 
and the present predominance of Europe, as two acts only in 
the history of man. 

When we look forward to the future, new combinations of 
national character and national fortune seem to be rising up, 
in no very distant perspective. We fear the past history of 
the world does not favor the belief, that while such a vast 
development of energy is taking place in the continents of 
America, no diminution will result of that, which is in action 
in the old world. In Roman and Grecian antiquity, national 
character, glory, and power appeared necessarily to gather 
about one centre. ‘The sceptre seemed literally to pass from 
one to another. Whether we seek the illustration in the 
fabulous traditions of the oldest empires, of the primitive con- 
querors of Thebes, and Babylon; and the succession of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Chaldean dynasties; or whether we 
confine our remarks to events more within the range of his- 
tory, the solemn procession of the Persian, Macedonian, and 
Roman supremacies, it would seem not only that Asia, but 
the earth itself, could bear but one lord; and that a high de- 
gree of eminence could be attained only by one political com- 
munity, at a time. In modern ages, the capacities of man 
are certainly widened. A spiritual religion, the art of print- 
ing, the perfection of navigation, and the institution of repre- 
sentative government, have given an extension to improve- 
ment unknown before. They have made it possible that 
several refined, powerful, cultivated nations should coexist, 
and what is still more, many of them exist in unpropitious 
natural positions. Cold, mountainous, and rocky regions 
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have become the abodes of those arts, which could not flour- 
ish in antiquity, but in a Hesperian or [onian climate. Still, 
however, there must be a limit to the multiplication of power- 
ful nations; and while political power and national wealth 
are increasing, with a rapidity we can hardly compute in this 
hemisphere, it is scarcely possible that the seeds of their de- 
cline should not be sown in the eastern. Perilous conflicts 
must in time follow, and vast rivalries grow up; and in that 
condition of the world’s politics, it is plain that the compli- 
cated enginery of the old world must give way in the collision 
with the new. If this be a just view, Europe is hereafter, 
like Asia, to exhibit monuments where she now exhibits tro- 
phies, and furnish themes for speculation, not on national 
superiority, but national decline. Nevertheless, as it is 
rather safer to take the world as it is, and as it has been for 
the last four thousand years, it must be acknowledged that the 
European ascendency is a fact, deserving at least an attempt 
at an explanation. ‘The following remarks are thrown out 
by our author, merely as a hint toward solving a problem, 
which, in its extent, is probably beyond the grasp of our 


wieda. 


‘Here one important circumstance excites attention ; and yet 
a circumstance, of which the cautious inquirer hardly ventures to 
fix the value. Whilst we see the surface of the other continents 
covered with nations of different, and almost always of dark color; 
(and, in so far as this determines the race, of different races ;) the 
inhabitants of Europe belong only to one race. It has not now, and 
it never had, any other native inhabitants than the white nations.* 
Is the white man distinguished by greater natural talents? Has he 
by means of them an advantage over his colored brethren? This 
is a question, which physiology cannot answer, and to which history 
must reply with timidity. Who will directly deny, that the differ- 
ence of organization, which we so variously observe to attend on 
the difference in color, can have an influence on the more rapid or 
more tardy unfolding of the mind? But who can, on the other 
hand, demonstrate this influence, without first raising that secret 
veil, which conceals from us the reciprocal connexion between body 
and mind? And yet we must esteem it probable ; and how much 
does this probability increase in strength, if we make inquiries of 
history? ‘The great superiority, which the white nations in all ages, 


“*The Gipsies are foreigners ; and it may seem doubtful how far the Lap- 
landers are to be reckoned in the white or yellow race.’ 
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and countries have possessed, is a matter of fact, which cannot 
be denied. It may be said, this was the consequence of external 
circumstances, which favored them more. But has this always 
been so? And why has it been so? And further, why did those 
darker nations, which rose above the savage state, attain only toa 
degree of culture of their own; a degree, which was passed neither 

by the Egyptian nor by the Mongolian, neither by the Chinese nor 
the Hindoo? And among them, why did the black remain be- 

hind the brown and the yellow? If these observations cannot but 
make us inclined to attribute a greater or smaller capacity to the 
several branches of our race, they do not on that account prove an 
absolute want of capacity in our darker fellow men, nor must they 
-be urged as the sole cause. Thus much only is intended, that ex- 
perience thus far seems to prove, that a greater facility for develop- 
ing the powers of mind belongs to the nations of a clear color; 
but we will welcome the age, which shall contradict experience in 
this point, and which shall exhibit to us cultivated nations of ne- 
eroes.’ pp. 4—Q0 


After some inal remarks on the geographical configura- 
tion of Europe at large, Mr Heeren treats that of Greece in 
particular, and this topic forms the subject of his first chap- 
ter. It ought ever to be borne in mind, in studying the his- 
tory of any nation of antiquity, that its geographical features 
are of far greater importance than they usually are in modern 
nations. It is true, that in all ages, some geographical fea- 
tures are sufficient to decide the whole character of a coun- 
try. <A bar at the mouth of a river, a want or an abundance 
of harbors, an insular or a continental position, are all facts, 
in which the fate of nations has been wrapt up. In antiquity, 
without printing and without the compass, man was far more 
the creature of the spot on which he grew. As the vine is 
said to differ even in contiguous viney ards, from almost i imper- 
ceptible qualities of the soil, so in antiquity, the smallest cir- 
cumstances of position, contiguity, and protection of moun- 
tain, river, or sea, decided the condition of countries. If any 
one cause be demanded for the lead taken by southern 
Greece, in the march of improvement, none could be so well 
fixed on as the triple row of mountains, by which it was de- 
fended from the incursions of the barbarians of the north. 

The difficult subject of the earliest condition of the Greeks 
is treated by our author in the second chapter. The tradi- 
lions of antiquity on this point are well known to be so con- 
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tradictory ; and the relations of the Pelasgi and Hellenes to 
each other, and to the subsequent Greek race, are so unset- 
tled, that few topics relative to Greece less reward the labor 
of research. Mr Heeren does not, in any part of his work, 
assume the office of the antiquary, and the greater portion of 
the section is occupied in marking the radical distinction, 
which appeared, ata later period, between the Doric and 
fonic races. This distinction, closely connected as it is with 
all effectual insight into Grecian history, literature, and art, 
must yet be assumed as an ultimate fact, insufficiently traced 
to any remote springs of national character. When it first 
bursts upon us, in the return of the Heraclide, it is already 
strongly marked, energetic, ominous, or rather productive of 
revolution and convulsion ; and from that hour to the last of 
Grecian liberty, it was the hinge of all their politics. It was 
to them alone all that has ever been included in patrician and 
plebeian, Guelph and Ghibbeline, catholic and protestant, 
roundhead and cavalier, and whatever other names have 
prevailed in other nations, with or without any other princi- 
ple, than that which leads men to quarrel, when honors and 
profits are few, and candidates many. 

In treating the original sources of the culture of the Greeks, 
the author has made fine remarks on their religion, and on 
the colonists from Egypt and Phenicia; the one as the source 
of the indigenous, and the other of the borrowed improve- 
ments, in the period which transpired before a new political 
organization was formed, original, peculiar, healthy, com- 
petent to the production of creat W orks and great characters. 
Though Mr Heeren does not dwell to much extent on the 
interesting subject of the mysteries, yet from his brief re- 
marks, it would appear that he regards them, in what has 
ever appeared to us the most reasonable light, that of repre- 
sentations of those arts of civilized life, which prevailed at 
the periods, at which the mysteries were severally instituted, 
and designed at first as festivals, in honor of the divinity more 
immediately connected with the arts or improvements in 
question. There can be little doubt, that the Bacchic and 
Eleusinian mysteries had a primitive connexion with the 
introduction of the culture of the vine and of wheat; nor 
that the oracle of Dodona, among the oaks of Epirus, had its 
origin in the periods, when those oaks afforded the suste- 
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nance of the rude mountaineers, who consulted the god be- 
neath their shade. ‘These, however, are speculations into 
which Mr Heeren does not enter, and from which such of 
our readers as may have fallen into the hands of Gibelin or 
Dupuis will be glad to escape, even at the risk of running into 
the unnatural refinements of the Warburtonian school. 

The heroic age of Greece and the Trojan war form the 
subject of the next chapter. In hinting at the analogy 
of the heroic age of Greece, and the age of chivalry in 
modern Europe, we are satisfied that Mr Heeren has made 
a suggestion, capable of being pursued to the greatest advan- 
tage. As we read of the heroic ages in their great record, 
the poems of Homer, we are apt to regard it only as a 
pleasing fiction, and not even always entitled to that epithet. 
The poetical attributes of the heroes, their manners, their 
exploits, their characters, by turns extravagant, ridiculous, 
marvellous, in all the gradations of the romantic, fabulous, 
insipid, and revolting, are apt to disgust us, to the extent, 
that we deny all reality to an original of which this is the de- 
lineation. But we learn to think more soberly and charita- 
bly of Grecian heroes and their conflicts with wild beasts, 
their predatory excursions, piratical expeditions, multitudi- 
nous wooings, their contests and intercourse with gods, the 
rudeness of their language and barbarity of their manners, 
when we look into Tasso and Ariosto. Possessing contem- 
porary and authentic accounts of the age of chivalry, we are 
not left to these last poems for all our information relative to 
the period, in which their action is laid. But supposing all 
other documents had perished, that Ariosto and ‘T'asso were 
the only sources of our information of the age of chivalry, or 
the age immediately preceding, it is quite plain that as fabu- 
lous an air would hang over those ages, as over the heroie 
ages of Greece. ‘They would have been found open to the 
objections resting of course on everything avowedly marvel- 
lous ; and even doubts would have arisen in regard to the 
most unquestioned features of the time. Nothing but authen- 
tic historical monuments would be sufficient to make men, at 
this day, give credit to the traditions of the manners and 
character of the age of knight errantry. Now of the heroie 
age of Greece, we know nothing but through the poems of 
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Homer and some similar sources. He no doubt gave some 
scope to his invention, and pretends only to a distant tradi- 
tionary knowledge of the events he describes.* If then, the 
main picture, which he gives us of the life and character of 
the heroes, be different from any form of social existence now 
known, the analogy of the modern chivalrous times should 
teach us, at least, a modest skepticism with respect to its 
reality. 

Before quitting this topic we would briefly observe, that a 
form of social existence, nearer to us in time and place than 
the chivalrous ages of Europe, might furnish some analogies 
to illustrate the heroic age of Greece. We allude to the 
condition of our North American savages. The classical 
reader needs not too hastily start at a comparison of the heroic 
fathers of Greece with the natives of our woods. There are 
some striking points of resemblance in their institutions, man- 
ners, and organization. ‘The ascendency acquired by per- 
sonal prowess, independent of any official rank, the nature of 
the authority of the chief, the priestly character, the style of 
hospitality in which the hero slays the animal and cooks the 
food, the delicacy with which the stranger is feasted before 
his errand is inquired for, the honor in which thieving is 
held, and numerous other points will suggest themselves to 
the curious inquirer, in which the heroic life reappears in our 
western forests. We cannot here but recal the observation 
of M. de Talleyrand, in a memoir to the Institute, in which 
the same conclusion is reached in another way. He observes 
that in travelling inward from the Atlantic coasts to the west, 
you pass through those gradations of character, which in the 
old world are found only by travelling backward in the line 
of time. We do not think that fruit enough has been gather- 
ed from this wise reflection. Ancient history tells us about 
the aborigines of Greece and Italy ; we see the accounts are 
exaggerated, incredible, fabulous ; and we exclude the pe- 
riod, to which they refer, from the range of authentic history. 
But here in Amerca, we are brought in contact with tribes, 
from the nature of the case, nearly similar ; and we have no 
doubt, that a philosophical examination of their peculiarities 
would reduce within credible limits many of the wild tales of 
classical antiquity. 
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Nor must it be inferred that the heroic age of Greece is 
too much degraded by the comparison ; for though we main- 
tain that the heroic age was an age of barbarism, yet barba- 
rism, like civilization, has its degrees. ‘They are not them- 
selves different degrees of the same thing. There appears to 
be an essential difference between them, which makes the 
highest point of barbarism a very different thing from a low 
degree of civilization. Nations, who must be called barba- 
rous, like the Mexicans, have carried some human improve- 
ments to a point unknown in some civilized countries ; and 
yet the peasant in civilized countries possesses some points 
of superiority over any hero of the Iliad, or Inca of Peru. 
Though we think, therefore, the heroic life in Greece will 
bear a comparison with the life of our Northern American 
savages, inasmuch as both fall under the class of barbarous ; 
yet the Agamemnons and Hectors are certainly before the 
Redjackets and ‘lecumsehs ; whether they are before the 
Logans would bear an argument. 

Mr Heeren next treats of the Period succeeding the Heroic 
Age; of the Emigrations from Greece; and the Origin and 
Character of the republican Forms of Government. Regard- 
ing Homer as having lived within this period, a brief discussion 
succeeds of the subject of his personality, and the effect of 
the poetry which bears his name, on his countrymen. Mr 
Heeren only alludes, and with the greatest impartiality, to 
those discussions among his neighbors and colleagues in 
Germany, relative to the authenticity of these renowned 
poems. ‘This no doubt may be ascribed to the deep share 
of our author’s father in law, the venerable Heyne, in the 
contest, which this subject excited about thirty years ago in 
Germany , and to which we have made some allusion, in our 
review of Mr Heeren’s life of Heyne, in an early volume of 
the former series of this journal. ‘The following observations 
on the subject, we are persuaded will interest our readers ; 
the fact mentioned, at the close of the extract, will probably 
be new to many of them. 


‘ Under such circumstances it is intelligible, that when a sublime 
poetic genius arose among a people so fond of poetry and song as 
the Ionians always were, the age was favorable to him; although 
the elevated creations of his mind must continue to appear wonder- 
ful. ‘There are two things, which in modern times appear most 
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remarkable and difficult of explanation ; how a poet could have 
first conceived the idea of so extensive a whole, as the Iliad and 
the Odyssey ; and how he could have composed them, how he 
could have executed works of such extent, and how those works 
could have been preserved, without the aid of writing. 

‘With regard to the first point, criticism has endeavored to show, 
and has succeeded in showing, that these poems, especially the 
{liad, possess by no means that perfect unity, which they were for- 
merly believed to possess ; that rather many whole pieces have 
been interpolated or annexed to them ; and there hardly exists at 
present an inquiring scholar, who can persuade himself, that we 
possess them both in the same state, in which they came from the 
hands of the poet. But notwithstanding the more or less frequent 
interpolations, each has but one primary action; which, although 
it is interrupted by frequent episodes, could hardly have been in- 
troduced by any but the original author ; and which does not per- 
mit us to consider either of these poems as a mere collection of 
scattered rhapsodies. It is certainly a gigantic step, to raise epic 
poetry to the unity of the chief action ; but the idea springs from 
the very nature of a narration ; and therefore it did not stand in 
need of a theory, which was foreign to the age; genius was able of 
itself to take this step. Herodotus did something similar in the 
department of history. 

‘We find it still more difficult to comprehend how works of this 
extent could have been planned and executed without the aid of an 
alphabet, and preserved, probably for a long time, till they were 
finally saved from perishing by being committed to writing. We 
will not here repeat at large, what has already been said by others ; 
that a class of singers, devoted exclusively to this business, could 
easily preserve in memory much more; that the poems were re- 
cited in parts, and therefore needed to be remembered only in 
parts ; and that even in a later age, when the Homeric poems had 
already been entrusted to writing, the rhapsodists still knew them 
so perfectly, (as we must infer from the Ion of Plato,) that they 
could readily recite any passage which was desired. But let us be 
permitted to call to mind a fact, which has come to light since the 
modern inquiries respecting Homer, and which proves, that poems 
of even greater extent than the Iliad and the Odyssey can live in 
the memory and mouths of a nation. ‘The Dschangariade of the 
Calmucks is said to surpass the poems of Homer in length, as 
much as it stands beneath them in merit ;* and yet it exists only 


*See on this subject B. Bergmann, Nomadische Streifereyen unter den 
Kalmycken. B. 2, S. 213, &c. This Calmuck Homer flourished in the last 
eentury. He is said to have sung three hundred and sixty cantos ; but this 
number may be exaggerated. Of the singers, called Dschangartschi, it is not 
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in the memory of a people, which is not unacquainted with writing. 
But the songs of a nation are probably the last things, which are 
committed to writing, for the very reason that they are remem- 
bered.’ p, 114—110. 


The next chapter treats of the Means of preserving the Na- 
tional Character; and the remarks on the Amphictyonic 
Councils are particularly instructive. The Persian Wars and 
their Consequences are next in order, and here too the Ameri- 
can student of history will find, in his own country, the aptest 
illustrations of the effect on the Grecian character of their 
united efforts against the Persian invaders. The war of 
1776 is the Trojan war of America ; it brought the colonies 
into united action, and bound them together as members of 
a whole; and even the last war with England, however 
the analogy may fail in other respects, had an effect scarcely 
less powerful, in concentrating the energy, crushing the par- 
ties, and raising the spirit of the people. ‘The political tone, 
on all sides in this country, was comparatively low till this 
crisis. ‘The reciprocal disputes about British and French 
influence cannot now be read, by a highminded American, 
without a blush. It is since the peace of December, 1814, 
that the country has begun to raise its crest among the na- 
tions; that it is quoted, feared, and courted abroad. We 
are well persuaded that, in our future annals, when ages shall 
have illustrated with permanent consequences the bearing 
and effect of things, the war of 1812 will be found to be the 
Persian war of our country. What the Persian war was to 
Greece, is briefly told in the following sentences. 


‘Thus the people of Hellas, by means of this war, appeared 
among the nations in the splendor of victory. ‘They were now 
permitted to look around in tranquil security ; for who would ven- 
ture to attack them? The eastern world obeyed the humbled Per- 
sian ; in the North, the kingdom of Macedonia had not yet begun 
its career of conquest ; and Italy, still divided into small states, did 
not as yet contain a victorious republic. ‘The period was there- 
fore come, in which Greece could unfold all its youthful vigor ; 
poetry and the fine arts put forth their blossoms ; the philosophic 


easy to find one, who knows more than twenty by heart. In the fourth part 
of his work, Mr Bergmann has given us a translation of one of them, which is 
about equal in length to a rhapsody of Homer. It thus appears to be no un- 
common thing for the Calmuck singers to retain in memory a poem quite as 
long as the Iliad or Odyssey 
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mind contemplate itself in tranquillity ; and in public spirit, the 
several cities vie with each other in generous competition. A na- 
tion does not need peace and tranquillity, to become great ; but it 
needs the consciousness, that it is possessed of strength to gain 
peace and tranquillity.’ p. 149. 


The Constitutions of the Grecian States are next discuss- 
ed. The topic is various, perplexed, and difficult in some 
points to explain. But Mr Heeren has treated it with great 
success ; and the best read student will rise frorm the chapter 
with instruction. ‘The readers of Mitford particularly will 
feel relieved from some of that melancholy, which his able 
work inspires, by its dark pictures of the effect of free insti- 
tutions. The Political Economy of the Greeks, which forms 
the topic of the tenth chapter, has, since the publication of 
Mr Heeren’s work, been made the subject of a separate 
treatise of uncommon research, by Professor Boeckh of Ber- 
lin.* Still, however, the chapter in Mr Heeren’s Reflections 
will be read with advantage, even by those acquainted with 
the work of Mr Boeckh. Our limits do not permit us to 
enter into the discussion of any of the interesting topics 
brought forward in this chapter. We should, however, like 
the opinion of the assessors of the city of Boston of the feasa- 
bleness of the usage hinted at, in the following passage and 


note appended to rt by Mr Heeren. 


‘ Taxes on property are attended with one great difficulty, that 
they cannot be apportioned out without a knowledge of the for- 
tunes of each contributor. But they depend also more than any 
other on correctness of moral sentiment, and on public spirit. 
Where these exist, (and they can nowhere more prevail, than in 
such civil communities as the Grecian states,) there is no need of 
returns on the part of those who are to be taxed, nor of any inqui- 
sition on the part of the state. Confidence is reposed in the con- 
science of the contributor ; and examples may be found in history, 
of states in which even a suspicion of any insincerity was almost 
unheard of.+ In the Grecian cities, at least in Athens, very severe 
measures were in the later periods made use of against those, who 
were suspected of concealing the true state of their fortunes, or 


* Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener, vier Bucher von August Boeckh. 2 
Svo. 

t ‘As in several of the late German imperial towns. The author is acquaint- 
ed with one, in which the contributions were thrown into a box, unexamined ; 
and yet the amount of the whole was previously known, with almost perfect 
exactness.’ 
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whom it was desired to vex in that manner. They could be com- 
pelled to exchange their property for the sum at which they had 
estimated it. But in better times, such measures, though perhaps 
permitted, seem never to have been usual.’ p. 208—209. 


The Judicial Institutions and the Army and Navy of the 
Greeks form the subjects of the two succeeding chapters. 
For those, who would go deeper into the first, which is an 
intricate subject, Sir William Jones’s Iseus will prove a valua- 
ble source of information. However justly we may com- 
plain of the perplexity, which involves the accounts left us of 
the Athenian Courts, we venture to say, that a foreigner 
would sooner obtain a clear idea of their organization, than 
of the single point of the difference between the courts of 
Chancery and of law in England. The thirteenth chapter 
On the Statesmen and Orators of Greece is that, which will be 
perused with most interest by the general reader. We ex- 
clude the remarks to which it might otherwise give occasion, 
for the sake of gratifying our readers with the character of 
Demosthenes, as it is contained in the following extract. 


‘ Nothing would be more superfluous, than the desire of becom- 
ing the eulogist of that master in his art, whom the united voice of 
so many centuries has declared to be the first; and whose worth, 
the only rival whom antiquity placed by his side, has described in a 
manner at once exact, and equally honorable to both. We would 
not here speak of Demosthenes the orator, but of Demosthenes 
the statesman ; and of him only as far as the man, the orator, and 
the statesman were most intimately connected in him. His _politi- 
cal principles came from the depths of his soul; he remained true 
to his feelings and his convictions, amidst all changes of circum- 
stances and all threatening dangers. Hence he was the most pow- 
erful of orators; because with him there was no surrender of his 
convictions, no partial compromise, in a word, no trace of weak- 
ness. ‘This is the real essence of his art; everything else was but 
secondary. And in this how much does he rise above Cicero! 
And yet who ever suffered more severely than he for his great- 
ness ? Of all political characters, Demosthenes is the most sublime 
and purest tragic character, with which history is acquainted. 
When, still trembling with the vehement force of his language, we 
read ‘* life in Plutarch; when we transfer ourselves into his 
times and his situation ; we are carried away by a deeper interest, 
than can be excited by any hero of the epic muse or of tragedy. 
From his first appearance, till the moment when he swallows poison 
in the temple, we see him contending against destiny, which seems 
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to mock him with malignant cruelty. It throws him to the ground, 
but never subdues him. What a current of emotions must have 
poured through his manly breast amidst this interchange of reviv- 
ing and expiring hopes. How natural was it, that the lines of 
melancholy and of indignation, such as we yet behold in his bust, 
should have been imprinted on his severe countenance! Hardly 
had he passed the years of youth, when he appeared in his own 
behalf as accuser of his faithless guardians ; from whom, however, 
he was able to rescue only a small part of his patrimony. In his 
next attempts, insulted by the multitude, though encouraged by a 
few who anticipated his future greatness, he supported an obstinate 
contest with himself, till he gained the victory over his own nature. 
He now appeared once more as an accuser in public prosecutions, 
before he ventured to speak on the affairs of the state. But in the 
very first of his public speeches we see the independent statesman, 
who not dazzled by a splendid project, opposes a vast undertak- 
ing. When Philip soon after displayed his designs against Greece, 
by his interference in the Phocian war, he for the first time ap- 
peared against that monarch in his first Philippic oration. From 
this period he had found the great business of his life. Sometimes 
as counsellor, sometimes as accuser, sometimes as ambassador, he 
protected the independence of his country against the Macedonian 
policy. Splendid success seemed at first to reward his exertions. 
He had already won a number of states for Athens ; when Philip 
invaded Greece, he had already succeeded not only in gaining over 
the Thebans, but in kindling ‘their enthusiasm; when the day of 
Cheronea dashed his hopes to the earth. But he courageously 
declares in the assembly of the people, that he still does not repent 
of the counsels which he had given. 

‘An unexpected incident changes the whole aspect of things. 
Philip falls the victim of as sassination; and a youth, who as yet is 
but little Known, is his successor. Immediately Demosthenes insti- 
tutes a second alliance of the Greeks ; but Alexander suddenly ap- 
pears before Thebes ; the terrible vengeance, which he here takes, 
instantly destroys the league ; Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and several 
of their supporters, are required to be delivered up ; but Demades is 
at that time able to settle the difficulty and to appease the king. His 
strength was therefore enfeebled, as Alexander departed for Asia; he 
begins to raise his head once more, when Sparta attempts to throw off 
the yoke; but under Antipater he is overpowered. Yet it was about 
this very time, that by the most celebrated of his discourses he 
gained the victory over the most eloquent of his adversaries; and 
‘Eschines was forced to depart from Athens. But this seems only 
to have the more embittered his enemies, the leaders of the Mace- 
donian party ; and they soon found an opportunity of preparing 
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his downfall. When Harpalus, a fugitive from the army of Alex- 
ander, came witn his treasures to Athens, and the question arose, 
whether he could be permitted to remain there, Demosthenes was 
accused of having been corrupted by his money, at least to be si- 
lent. This was sufficient to procure the imposition of a fine ; and 
as this was not paid, he was thrown into prison. From thence he 
succeeded in escaping ; but to the man who lived only for his 
country, exile was no less an evil than imprisonment. He resided 
for the most part in A’gina and at Troezen, from whence he looked 
with moist eyes towards the neighboring Attica. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly a new ray of light broke through the clouds. ‘Tidings 
were brought, that Alexander was dead. The moment of deliver- 
ance seemed at hand; the excitement pervaded every Grecian 
state ; the ambassadors of the Athenians passed through the cities ; 
Demosthenes joined himself to the number, and exerted all his 
eloquence and power to unite them against Macedonia. 

‘In requital for such services, the people decreed his return; and 
years of sufferings were at last followed by a day of exalted compen- 
sation. A galley was sent to A¢gina to bring back the advocate of 
liberty. All Athens was in motion; no magistrate, no priest remain- 
ed in the city, when it was re ported that Demosthenes was advanc- 
ing from the "Pireoeus. Overpowered by his feelings, he extended his 
arms and declared himself happier than Alcibiades ; for his coun- 
trymen had recalled him, not by compulsion, but from choice. It 
was a momentary glimpse of the sun, which still darker clouds 
were soon to conceal. Antipater and Craterus were victorious ; 
and with them the Macedonian party in Athens; Demosthenes 
and his friends were numbered among the accused, and at the in- 
stigation of Demades were condemned to die. They had already 
withdrawn in secret from the city; but where could they finda 
place of refuge ? Hyperides with two-others took refuge in AXgina 
in the temple of Ajax. In vain! they were torn away, dragged 
before Antipater, and executed. Demosthenes had escaped to the 
island Calauria in the vicinity of ‘Troezen ; and took refuge in the 
temple of Neptune. It was to no purpose, that Archias, the satel- 
lite of Antipater, urged him to surrender himself under promise of 
pardon. He pretended he wished to write something; bit the 
quill, and selithaneed the poison contained init. He then veiled 
himself, reclining his head backwards, till he felt the operation of 
the poison. “QO Neptune!” he exclaimed, “ they have defiled 
thy temple ; but honoring thee, I will leave it while yet living.” 
But he sank before the altar, and a sudden death separated him 
from a world, which, after the fall of his country, contained no hap- 
piness for him. Where shall we find a character of more gran- 
deur and purity than that of Demosthenes ?? pp. 275—-281. 
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The three remaining chapters treat of the Sciences in Con- 
nexion with the State, the Arts in Connexion with the State, 
and the Causes of the Fall of Greece. ‘They are all filled 
with ingenious and learned observations, and leave a most 
lively impression on the reader’s mind. The character of 
Thucydides is beautifully drawn, but we must refer to the 
volume itself for that and several other admirable sketches. 

Mr Bancroft deserves the public thanks for translating this 
volume. He has observed, in the preface, that the transla- 
tor’s task is an humble one. It may be made so; but it is 
not necessarily so. ‘This translation implies a command, not 
only of the German language, such as few possess, but an 
accomplishment of still greater value, a good knowledge of 
the English tongue. Nor could it have been executed, but 
by a person conversant with the large range of classical learn- 
ing, which the work embraces. ‘To make a translation of 
such a work, and as this is made, is no humble exploit. We 
should be much rejoiced, and think it auspicious of good to 
the literature of the country, if Mr Bancroft should be induc- 
ed, by the reception of this volume, to translate the rest. 
The whole would form a treatise on antiquity different from 
any, with which we are acquainted, and better calculated, 
than any other, to give to general readers accurate knowledge 
of the institutions of Egypt, Persia, India, Carthage, and the 
ether nations, which are described by Mr Heeren. 

This gentleman holds a place, in the front rank of the 
professors at Gottingen, is one of the most esteemed German 
writers of the present day, is a correspondent of the National 
Institute of France, and worthy of the fame which he enjoys at 
home and abroad. It does America credit that she has made 
to English literature the accession of a volume like this ; and 
we venture to say, that the circulation among us of the whole 
of Mr Heeren’s ‘ Reflections,’ would visibly elevate the stand- 
ard of knowledge, in the interesting department to which it 
belongs. No one in the country is better qualified for the 
enterprise than Mr Bancroft, and we should be glad to be 


permitted to regard this volume, as a partial pledge that he 


will undertake it. 
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Art. XXIV.—MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1. Moore’s Annals of the Town of Concord.—From this pam- 
phlet we have received much instruction and entertainment. In 
connexion with its immediate object it embraces many collateral 
facts relating to the history of New England, which are important 
and interesting. ‘The township now called Concord, and the seat 
of government in New Hampshire, was formerly inhabited by the 
Penacook Indians. The lands in that place and vicinity were 
first explored about the year 1720, by Mr Eastman and other per- 
sons from Haverhill, Massachusetts. ‘These persons petitioned the 
General Court of Massachusetts on the next year, for a grant of 
lands at Penacook, but did not succeed in obtaining an appropria- 
tion till 1725. The year following a committee was appointed by 
the governor to survey the tract, and the settlers took possession. 
It was called the plantation of Penacook till 1733, when it receiv- 
ed the name of Rumford ; nor was it till 1765 that it received a 
charter as the town of Concord, from the government of New 
Hampshire. 

The principal events in the early history of the settlement are 
brought together with much judgment by Mr Moore. He gives an 
account of the differences between the governments of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, respecting jurisdiction over this settlement, the 
petitions to the king, and references to commissioners. He relates the 
remarkable incidents of the Indian wars. At some times the inhabit- 
ants attended worship on the Sabbath armed. The biographical no- 
tices are particularly full and valuable; nor is any one more striking 
than that of the venerable Mr Walker, who graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1725, and five years after settled in the wilderness 
of Penacook, as minister of the people there, who gave him a unan- 
imous invitation, with a stipulated salary of one hundred pounds a 
year, and two pounds yearly increase, till it should amount to one 
hundred and twenty pounds. Mr Walker continued pastor of the 
same people fifty two years, and died 1782, aged 76. He was 
three times in England, as an agent for the concerns of the settle- 
ment, and was much noticed and befriended by Lord Mansfield. 
He was a member of the first Provincial Congress, and engaged 
with much ardor in the American cause. Several persons are 
mentioned in this historical sketch, who evinced heroism, firmness, 
and virtues worthy to be recorded and remembered. For a Me- 
moir of the Penacook Indians contained in the work, Mr Moore 
acknowledges himself indebted to Mr John Farmer. 


2. President Humphrey’s Address.—-President Humphrey opens 
his Address with an appropriate eulogy on his predecessor, Di 
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Moore, in which he speaks of his eminent-virtues, and especially 7 
of his zeal and-energy in founding the Institution at Amherst. The 


~ Inain topics of his discourse, however, turn on the advantages and 


some of the means of education. He arranges his subject under 
three heads, and considers education as it relates to physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral improvement, in which he < includes all that 
is requisite for a sound and healthy body, a vigorous and well 
stored mind, and a good heart.’ In discussing these topics in their 
order, he throws out valuable hints, and discovers a mind accustom- 
ed to varied and strong reflection, prone to observe the nicer shades 
of human relations, and abounding in the useful treasures of know- 
ledge. ‘The whole performance breathes a benevolent spirit, and 

manifests on the part of the author a serious and lively interest in 
his subject. 

There are a few imperfections of style, which we should not 
have expected. ‘The ornament is profuse, and sometimes gaudy ; 
and this is occasionally rendered more remarkable by the contrast 
of undignified language. Urging on the student the necessity of 
industrious labor, the author observes, ‘Tt is his own application 
that is to give him distinction ; it is climbing the hill of science by 
dint of effort and perseverance, and not being carried up on other 
men’s shoulders. Let every youth, therefore, early settle it in his 
mind, that if he would ever be anything, he has got to make him- 
self.’ Again, after a series of very good remarks on the empirics, 
who profess to teach every branch of knowledge in a few lessons 
or lectures, he adds, ‘I have no hesitation in pronouncing a great 
part of what is pompously styled lecturing upon natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, astronomy, history, mnemonics, and the like, the 
most arrant quackery, that ever disgraced the records of learning in 
New England; it is the mere froth, sediment, or, shall I not rather 
say, it is the sulphurated hydrogen and car bonic acid of science 
and literature.’ Few, we suppose, will commend either the ele- 
gance or rhetoric of these passages. 

The Institution at Amherst now contains 128 students. From 
an Address to the public recently sent out by the trustees, it ap- 
pears that there are for the accommodation ‘of the students two 
brick buildings, each 100 feet long, and four stories high, a presi- 
dent’s house, philosophical apparatus, and a library of about 1500 
volumes. The legislature of Massachusetts has not as yet granted 
a charter to this Institution, owing to the difference of opinion 
which has prevailed respecting the necessity of another college in 
the state. The trustees say, in their late appeal to the public, “that 
‘the interest and honor of the state demand it.’ This may at least 
be doubted. But for ourselves we have no doubt, that, on other 

ounds stated by the trustees, the institution justly claims the pri- 
vileges of a charter. It is enough, in our opinion, that ‘ in every 
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thing but in law, and in name, there is already a college at Am- 
as ’ Giving a charter is a mere form ; it will neither make nor 
destroy ; it will add facilities, but they are facilities granted for 
purposes acknowledged to be good. Besides, where so many ex- 
ertions have been made by individuals, and where so much has 
already been accomplished without legislative countenance, it is no 
more than a just reward of enterprise to render such nominal aids, 
as other institutions enjoy, which have not done more, if as much, 
at the same stage of their existence, to deserve them. Under such 
circumstances we apprehend no danger to the interests of learning 
from rivalry ; if a body of spirited individuals will erect an institu- 
tion, and strengthen it by respectable endowments, they ought to 
be encouraged. Let others do more, and they should have more 
encouragement; if they do less, they deserve less, and should re- 
ceive less. No harm can result from a competition like this ; it 
accords with the spirit of all our institutions, of our free govern- 
ment, of our national habits, and we should be sorry ever to see 
this spirit damped or perverted. 


3. Notes on the Epistle to the Romans.*—These Notes are 
wholly of a critical nature, drawn up, as the author tells us, to as- 
sist him in his private lectures to his classes, and to afford some 
facilities to the students in their attempts to attain a critical know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. They are preceded by an introductory 
essay, consisting of a translation of Koppe’s Prolegomena to the 
Romans; and at the end is added another essay, addressed to theo- 
logical students, and intended principally for those of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The Notes themselves are chiefly a 
compilation from various critical writers of eminence, selected and 
combined according to the judgment of the author. The names 
to which we find most frequent reference, are Koppe, Schleusner, 
Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, Ammon, Storr, Eenesti. Dathe, Doederlein, 
Wetstein, Locke, Whitby, Macknight. From this list it will be 
seen, that the author has ascended to high sources ;_ and we shall 
think it a favorable omen to the cause of biblical inquiry, if it shall 
prove, that the public taste is sufficiently prepared to relish works 
of so purely critical a cast, as this from the pen of Professor 
Turner. 


? 


4. Bigelow’s Address before the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
—The author assumes two positions, which he attempts to esta- 
blish. The first is, that ‘a state of peace is the most fitted to be 
the natural and permanent condition of man.’ This point he ar- 


* Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, intended for Students in Theology, 
and others, who read the Scriptures in the Originals. By Samuel H. Turner 
8vo. pp. 120. New York, 1824. 
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gues forcibly ; he draws his reasons from the harmony of nature, 
{from the influence of war to promote the growth of vice, kindle the 
worst passions, repress industry and enterprise, unsettle the foun- 
dations of social order, and barbarise mankind; whereas, peace 
softens and subdues, it cements the social compact, makes the 
flame of love burn brightly in the human heart, sets up the only 
solid pillars of civil government, gives encouragement for the intel- 
lect to expand, the affections to bloom and flourish, and so refines 
and strengthens the principles and powers of man, so controls his 
circumstances and relations, and so modifies the condition of his 
being, as to conduct him in the surest road to improvement and 
happiness. Thus it is that peace is suited to the permanent state 
of man. The notion, which fills the heads of so many persons, 
that war is necessary, the author calls a ‘ great and wretched de- 
lusion,’ and ascribes its origin to the fantasies of that erratic and 
dreaming race of philosophers, who hold that man in a state of na- 
ture has an appetency to molest and destroy his kind. 

The author’s other position is, that ‘there are indications that 
peace will in fact universally prevail, and become the condition of 
mankind at large.’ In this we suspect he is more sanguine than 
sound. We have not the vision to see such indications, even with 
ihe optical aids, which the author has lent us. He talks well of 
the influence of good governments, the reclaiming power of free 
institutions, the strong arm of public opinion, the progress of mind, 
of light, truth, principle, the advancement in useful arts, the gain- 
ing strength of reason over passion, of knowledge over ignorance, 
and of a pure religion over superstition ; but, after all, we do not 
perceive, that he advances a single step towards the point of show- 
ing, that the great ones of the earth are not just as ready at this mo- 
ment to add fuel to the fires of war, when their interest or ambi- 
tion prompts them, as they were a thousand years ago, or that 
their dependants are not as ready as they ever were to follow, and 
slay, and devour, at their command. Happy will the day be when 
the author’s bright pictures of peace and brotherly love shall be 
permanently drawn on the broad canvass of human society, yet 
we have a strong apprehension, that, in regard to this subject, many 
a one in the coming ages of time will have occasion to say with 
the poet, 


But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
] guess an’ fear. 
We will only add, that Mr Bigelow’s Address deserves much praise 
for its spirited style and manner, and for the benevolent zeal with 


which he pleads the great cause of peace and humanity. 
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5. Tillett’s Key.*—The long title to this work has the air of 
boasting and pretence; it is always better to promise little and do 
much, than to put forth a flourish of great things, and run the hazard 
of a failure. We have not yet seen enough of the author’s doings, 
however, to feel ourselves qualified to judge in what manner his task 
will in the end be executed. The first part only has been published. 
He says, ‘should this meet with sufficient patronage, a second num- 
ber, now in forwardness, will be published, giving the application of 
the rules here laid down, to the solution of every description of equa- 
tions that has been proposed by the most popular authors, and a 
number of others that are thought to be original ; also, an entirely 
new method of solving cubic equations of difierent dimensions ; and 
a third number will give the application of algebra to geometry.’ 
The present number is devoted to quadratic equations, embracing a 
much larger variety of cases, rules, and examples, than is usual in 
treatises of this sort, and arranged in what the author conceives a 
new method. 

We fear he has in some slight degree committed the fault, which 
he imputes to his predecessors, when he observes, ‘it would appear 
that nearly all the gentlemen, who have written on this science, 
have been more desirous to exhibit their own ingenuity and erudi- 
tion to those, who were in some measure familiar with the science, 
than to instruct the mere tyro.”? It may be so, but we have suspi- 
cions, that Mr Tillet has hardly been more successful, than those 
who have gone before him, in simplifying his subject, and that few 
tyros, by the aid of their own wits alone, will be much the wiser 
for the aphorisms and rules, which he makes the groundwork of his 
first number. 


Address for the Benefit of the Greeks.t—The Orator be- 
gins his Address with the downfall of Grecian liberty, when the 
great city of Constantine was besieged and taken by the Saracens. 
The following paragraph, with which he commences, will show 
that he enters boldly on his subject, and will present our readers 
with a fair specimen of his style, and the general tone of his per- 
formance. 


* A New Key to the Exact Sciences ; or a New and Practical Theory, by 
which Mathematical Problems or Algebraic Equations of almost every Deser ip- 
tion can be solved with Accuracy, and with greater Facility and Simplicity, 
than they can be by any Method that has yet been given by any other Author ; 
in which are also introduced a Variety of Useful and Interesting Problems, 
that have never before been proposed, and which it is believed cannot be solv- 
ed by any Methods except those here laid down. By Francis Tillett. Win- 
chester, Va. 8vo. pp. 64. 

t An Address for the Benefit of the Greeks, delivered in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Jan. 13, 1824. By William W. Miller, Esq. Svo. pp, 23. Newark. W 
Tuttle & Co. 
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‘It was midnight on the shores of the Bosphorus, when the 
Moslem king, Mahomet the second, started from his couch ; his 
sleep had been troubled ; restless ambition was stirring in his soul. 
Betore him was the ancient Byzantium, the last hold of Roman and 
Grecian i:mpire. Near him were encamped his turbaned legions, 
and over him was seen the crescent of the Prophet. Lala! Lala! 
he cried; and anon appeared before him his prime vizier, and 
with all the meanness of eastern adulation, he prostrated himself 
before the monarch. Constantinople must be mine, was the 
Moslem’s brief address.’ 

The orator then goes on to tell how the Moslem took the city, 
in spite of the brave resistance of the Emperor Constantine Palae- 
ogeius. ‘ This was an expiring effort of the valor of Greece, the 
last gleam of her ancient glory 3; it cast a in of light across the 
night of her destruction; but, alas, it was a momentary gleam 
‘The crescent of the Prophet was displayed on the dome of St So- 
phia,’ and here was an end of the liberty of Greece. From this 
point the speaker takes us back to Xerxes, and the Spartans at 
‘Lhermopylae, to Greece under the Romans, to Rome herself, when 
‘that bold barbarian, Aleric the Goth, crossed her plains with all 
the rapidity and fiery wrath of a meteor, to give her a prelibation 
of that bitter cup, which she has since drained to the very dregs.’ 
And then we come to the times, when ‘the Dervis muttered his 
ejaculations in the Acropolis of Athens,’ and when ‘ the Turk re- 
clined im listless stupidity in the groves of Academus, and under 
the shades of Parnassus.’ ‘Thus are opened to us the varied for- 
tunes of that ill fated country, till we arrive step by step at the 
horrors of Scio, where ‘ the tragic truth baffles the power of fancy, 
and she returns exhausted as often as she essays its representation.’ 
After these historical sketches, accompanied with descriptions of 
the sufferings of Greece under a degrading and unprincipled tyran- 
ny, and with eulogies on her bold efforts to shake off her galling 
chains, and breathe the air of freedom, the author closes with mov- 
ing appeals to the sympathy and generosity of the Amercan public, 
in aiding a cause so righteous in its nature, and so noble in its ob- 
jects, as that of Grecian emancipation. 


7. Undine.*—The elegant literature of one nation cannot easily 
become popular with another. Works of science, wherever they ori- 
ginally appear, have an equal interest for all minds engaged in the 
studies of which they respectively treat; but works of fiction are 
more peculiarly natives of the clime in which they are produced, and 
need to be protected and cherished by local, or national supersti- 
tions, tastes, and manners. 


* Undine, a Tale from the German. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1824. 
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Yet the tale of Undine, which is considered by the Germans as an 
ornament of their light literature, may give pleasure to any, who are 
willing to be pleased by a consistent, though fanciful narration. In 
reading this little fiction, we have been content to receive gratifica- 
tion without attempting to analyze its causes. ‘The translation is 
true to the original, and has obviously been made by one familiar 


with the German ‘literature and language. Part of the object of 


the book may have been to puzzle reviewers; for there is neither 
name nor preface to indicate the author of the translation. This 
is certainly very modest, and would seem to justify an inference, 
that it had been made by some one, unambitious of literary dis- 
tinction, and yet willing to employ moments of leisure in multiply- 
ing the sources of literary pleasure. 


8. Letter on the Tarif*—This is a powerful and eloquent 
declamation on the subject of the changes now proposed in the 
Revenue Laws of the country. Its main purpose is to show the 
effect these changes will have on the southern and western states ; 
that, while the valle -y of the Mississippi, as an essentially agricultur- 
al territory, c annot be ultimately benefited by a system of bounties 
on manufactures, all south of Pennsylvania will be openly sacri- 
ficed to it, at once and forever. The following is a specimen of 
its spirit and manner. 

‘Throughout the whole Western Country, every man is a farm- 
er, and every man is, to a certain extent, a merchant. They stand 
arrayed, then, in a double capacity against a system, which on its 
front is opposed to the agricultural and commercial interests ; a 
system which proposes to feed an insatiable appetite upon those 
interests; which pounces upon the rich banquet that nature has 
spread before them, and will defile what it cannot devour : 

foedissima ventris 
Proluvies, unce que manus, et pallida semper 
Ora fame. 


I cannot but regard the whole Western States as inseparably com- 
bined with the Southern, on the subject of the Tariff. The prima- 
ry interest of each is agricultural, and each depends upon a free 
commerce for its wealth ; — sources of prosperity are the same ; 
our losses will be the same.’ 

‘There is no question of the effect of the proposed Tariff on the 
cotton and tobacco growing states, and no attempt to disguise it. 
It is open, undisguised war upon Maryland, Virginia, North and 


* A Letter to the Hon. James Brown, Senator in Congress from the State 
of Louisiana, on the Tariff. By an Inhabitant of the South. Washington, 
1823. S8vo. pp. 26. 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and half of Ten- 
nessee. ‘They are to be sacrificed without measure or mercy 3 no 
compromise to comfort them; no diplomacy, no temporising, no 
promises of admission into the copartnership of robbing ; but open, 
naked, and undisguised force. ‘They are to be passed under the 
yoke; to become the vassals of the cotton spinners; the slaves of 
the woollen weavers. Every owner of a manufacturing establish- 
ment will have as many cities for his tributaries, as the barbarian 
king gave to Themistocles; and from his clattering castles of looms 
and spinning jennies, will levy his exactions upon as wide a terri- 
tory, create as much dismay, and perpetrate as much tyranny, as 
ever did the most determined lifter of black mail.’ 

There is very little show of Statistics, and not much direct or 
formal argument, in any part of this pamphlet; but two or three 
strong points are taken and strongly presented; and the whole is 
sustained by a vigorous declamation, rich in happy allusions to the 
classics, both ancient and modern ; and yet not at all overburden- 
ed with ornament. 


9. Plan of the City of Baltimore.*—This map is one of the 
most beautiful and finished specimens of topographical drawing, 
which we have ever seen. In size it is about five feet by four, 
and embraces the entire city of Baltimore, as extended by a recent 
act of the Legislature of Maryland. All the streets, the harbor, 
and wharves, and every remarkable point in the city are accurate- 
ly delineated. It contains also a view of Baltimore in 1752, when 
it was a village with about 300 inhabitants; and another view 
taken in 1822, when its population was 64,000. It is moreover 
ornamented with a drawing of the elegant and classical Battle 
Monument, erected in the central square of the city, in memory of 
the brave men, who fell in the battle of North Point, September 
12th, 18143 and also of the Washington Monument now erecting 
in Howard’s Park. The borders of the map contain finely exe- 
cuted drawings of thirty five of the principal public sitiices in 
the city; and it is but scanty justice to say, that in this respect, no 
city in the union can exhibit so many evidences of taste, enterprise, 
and public spirit. The Exchange alone would do honor to a nation, 
and the specimens of Godefroy’s genius as an architect certainly 
have no parallel in this country. The present map is in all re- 
spects worthy of the highest commendation, and is equally credit- 
able to the talents and taste of Mr Poppleton, to the zeal of the 
commissioners, and to the liberality of the citizens by whose encour- 
agement it has been published. 


Tr 


Pian of the City of Baltimore. as ¢ nlarged and drawn under the Direction 
of the Commissioners appointed by the fseneral Assembly oi Marvlaud By 
hou. Poppleton, Baltimore, 1825, 
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10. Memorials of of Columbus. This ROH volume was lately 
published for the first time at Genoa, and issued a few months ago 
from the English press. About two thirds of the volume are made 
up of Documents consisting of Letters, Privileges, Notes, and other 
Writings of Columbus, the original Grants and Charters of tlie 
King and Queen of Spain to him, their Letters Patent, Warrants, 
and Licences, and other Official Papers, illustrating the discovery 
of America and the Life of Columbus. The first third of the book 
comprises a Historical Memoir of the great Navigator, by D. Gio. 
Batista Spotorno, Professor of Eloquence, and Doctor in Philosophy 
and the Arts in ‘the Royal University of Genoa. The following 
account of the Manuscript Book, from which these Documents are 
printed, will show the grounds of their authenticity, and the man- 
ner in which they were obtained. 

‘This Manuscript,’ says Mr Spotorno, ‘ with another exactly 
similar, was sent by C olumbus, by means of Francisco de Rivarolo, 
to his confidential friend Nicolo ‘Oderigo, with instructions to de- 
posit it in a place of safe custody, and to send notice thereof to his 
eldest son, Don Diego. ‘This caution is another proof, that Colum- 
bus had not given up the idea of returning to his mother country, 
with the whole or part of his family ; and on that account he was 


anxious that his son should know in what place the Documents of 


his father were deposited, Whatever might be the reason, it ap- 
pears that Oderigo kept both the Manuscripts in his own posses- 
sion, to one of which (and it is the one from which our transcript 
has hee n made) were added the two autograph letters of Columbus, 
and subsequently the letter of Philip If to Ottaviano Oderigo, on 
his being elected Doge of Venice. Lorenzo Oderigo considered 
himself to be rendering a service to his country, by making it a 
present of both Manuscripts, an acknowledgment of which is given 
in the gracious decree of the most Serene College, of the 10th of 
January, 1670, as we read in the memorandum written on the 
back of the first leaf of our Manuscript. 

‘In the civil and military disturbances of later times, the secret 
archives of the Genoese Government underwent many vicissitudes ; 
one of the two Manuscripts was taken from Genoa to Paris; and 
up to the 29th of January, 1821, it had not been restored to the 
government of our august sovereign, as the most illustrious syndics 
of Genoa were informed by a letter from his Excellency Count 
Galiani Napione. ‘The other Manuscript, which was believed to 
be lost, reappeared after the death of the Senator, Count Miche- 


* Memorials of Columbus; or a Collection of Authentic Documents of that 
celebrated Navigator, now first published from the original Manuscripts, by 
order of the Decurions of Genoa; preceded by a Memoir of his Life and Dis- 
coveries. Translated from the [talian and Spanish. 1 vol. 8va. London, 
1823 
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langelo Cambiasi. The valuable library of this nobleman having 
been advertised for sale by auction, in the month of July, 1816, 
there was found in the catalogue, at No. 1922, Codice de’ Privileg) 
del Colombo. The Decurions of the city, being exceedingly anxious 
to purchase a monument so interesting to the glory of the ‘Genoese, 
prevailed upon the executors of Cambiasi to suspend the sale of it, 
till the king’s pleasure was known on the representation they had 
made on the subject to his Majesty. The king’s orders were, that 
it should be sent to Turin, and deposited in the archives of the 
court. Count Carbonara, first President of the Royal Senate of 
Genoa, was instructed to do this without delay, in a letter of the 
17th of March, 1817, from Count Borgarelli, then first Secretary 
of State for the interior. 

‘'The wish of the Decurions of Genoa was subsequently grati- 
fied, as his Majesty, having had a most accurate copy of the 
Manuscript made at Turin, and deposited in the court archives, 
was graciously pleased to give up the original to the Genoese. On 
the 29th of January, 1821, it was transmitted by Signor Cav. 
Nicolo Solari, counsellor of his Majesty, to MM. the Marquis Gi- 
rolano Cattanio, and advocate Matteo Molfino, at that time syn- 
dics ; to whom was subsequently entrusted the charge of erecting 
a monument, and of publishing the Manuscript itself, along with a 
translation, which is now executed. Having obtained possession of 
the Manuscript, it was determined by a special council on the 31st 
of July, 1821, to erect a custodia, or monument, in which it might 
be preserved with security and distinction. ‘The general council 
approved this determination on the 16th of August following 3 in 
consequence of which, a marble monument was erected, designed 
by Signor Carlo Barrabbino, architect of the city, and executed by 
the sculptor Signor Peschiera.’” Memoir, p. 143. 

Such is a brief history of the curious papers here committed to 
the public, and the proof seems unquestionable, that the manuscript 
volume, from which they are copied, and which the Council of 
Genoa has honored so much as to enclose it in an appropriate 
monument, is one that was actually sent by Columbus from Spain 
to his native city. As connected with the discovery and early 
settlement of America they must be valuable. Mr Spotorno’s 
Memoir contains some original facts respecting the early life of 
Columbus, which has always been a dark subject, and w hich, with 
the light thrown upon it by his new biographer, is still left in much 
obscurity. He seems satisfactorily to have proved, however, that 
he was a Genoese by birth, the son of a wool carder, living in the 
part of the city now called St Stephen’s parish. 

‘ The year of his birth,’ says his biographer, ‘ as I have proved 
elsewhere, must have been either 1446, or 1447. His mother’s 
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name was Susanna, as we learn from the agreement already refer- 
red to. Casoni gives her the surname, well known in Genoa, of 
Fontanarossa, and states her to have been a native of Sauli, or 
Sori, a village on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the old 
Columbuses possessed a house, as appears from an inventory of 
the goods of the deceased Oberto Colombo, made by Bensevega, 
his widow, and the guardian of his minor children, and signed the 
9th of January, 1238. (Berio MSS, Vol. I. p. 108.) 

‘Our hero was the eldest of the sons, and was probably named 
Christopher, after a Columbus of that name, who was living at 
Genoa in 1440, as has been observed in some manuscript notices, 
found among the papers of the celebrated senator Federici. ‘The 
second son was named Bartholomew, and the third, Giacomo, who 
was afterwards called Diego in Spain. The name ‘of a sister, who 
was married to Giacomo Bavarello, a cheesemonger, has not reach- 
ed us. Christopher had such an education as might be expected 
from a poor wool carder. He learned reading and writing, and 
the first elements of arithmetic ; and in the occupation of carding 
wool along with his brother Bartholomew, his early days passed in 
obscurity. We are not at all ashamed to make this sincere avowal 
of the lowness of his condition, and to any one disposed to make it 
matter of reproach, would answer frankly, in the words of the no- 
ble Giulio Salinero, “ this wool carder will one day be so great and 
distinguished, that he would not disgrace the most illustrious fami- 
lies in Europe.” At fourteen years of age he went to sea, and con- 
tinued in the profession of a sailor until his death. We have no. 
account of his first voyages. We may collect from his letters, 
quoted by Ferdinand, (chap. LV.) that he had been in all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and that at Scio, an island belonging to the 
noble Giustinianis of Genoa, he saw the extraction of mastic from 
the lentisk tree. In the year 1472, he went to Savona, to which 
city his father Domenico had, two years before, transferred his resi- 
dence and woollen manufactory.’ Memoir, pp. 12—15. 

Not long after this period, Columbus went into the service of the 
king of Naples, and became captain of a ship of war. He found 
his way out of the Mediterranean, made voyages to the African 
Islands in the Atlantic: ; and, on one occasion, according to his own 
account, he sailed north one hundred leagues beyond the Ultima 
Thule of the ancients, and is supposed to have touched at Green- 
land. Various fortunes awaited him, till he conceived the grand 
project of new discovery, which he so successfully executed, and 
upon which the documents constituting so large a portion of these 
memorials have an immediate and important bearing. 
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Chancellor Kent’s Lecture.*—This is the Lecture delivered 
by Chancellor Kent, at the opening of the Law School in New 
York, over which he presides as a Professor in Columbia College. 
That one so eminently endowed with legal learning, and the pecu- 
liar talents to give it effect and power, and with such winning sim- 
plicity of manners and character to gain the confidence of young 
men, should have opened a Law School in the heart of the most 
active and commercial city in our country, we consider a truly 
happy circumstance for the profession. We trust it will make an 
epoch in the study of the Law among us; raise the tone of legal 
study and investigation; make it more scientific and dignified; and 
tend to give the profession more and more that moral value in the 
community, which, especially in a republican government, it is of 
such vast consequence that it should maintain. ‘To effect this, we 
know no method mare wise and sure, than the establishment of 
scientific Law Schools. We rejoice, therefore, most heartily in the 
extraordinary success, which is now attending on C hancellor Kent, 
and which is as gratifying a tribute to his rare talents, learning and 
character, as perhaps it would be possible to offer him. 

We extract from his Lecture the following remarks on the cha- 
racter of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

‘The judicial power of the union is the ultimate expounder of 
the constitution, for it has cognizance of all cases in law and equity 
arising under the constitution, laws, and treaties of the union, and 
consequently, of all cases of a judicial nature arising upon the ad- 
verse claims and laws of the state governments. And when we 
reflect for a moment on the many cases in which the powers of the 
federal and state governments may be brought in collision with 
each other, or within the influence of each other’s mov ements, the 
magnitude of the trust confided to the judicial of the union will be 
apparent. And the delicacy of it is infinitely increased in our 
view, when it is considered that the governments of the individual 
states are regularly organized communities, with much of the power, 
and more of the insignia of sovereign authority. 

‘The decisions of the federal courts ought therefore to be studied, 
digested, explained, and universally understood, in respect to all 
the leading questions of constitutional law. The authorities of 
every state, as well as the people at large, are interested in that 
knowledge. ‘The harmony, and perhaps the stability of the union, 
depend in a very material degree upon the just and discreet exer- 
cise of the judicial power. I am no votary of the infallibity of 
any human tribunal; but it is no more than a just tribute to trutli 


* A Lecture katroductory to a Course of Law Lectures in Columbia College, 
delivered February 2, 1824. Published at the Request of the Trustees of tl 
College, New York, "1824. pp. 23. 
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and candor to acknowledge, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has hitherto discharged its high duties with such ability, 
firmness, and moderation, as to command the respect, and retain 
the confidence of the nation. I have always been much impressed 
with the immensity of the weight and value of its trust, and with 
the severe and majestic simplicity of its character. It may be said 
of that court, and certainly with as much propriety as it has been 
said in reference to the Roman sages, that justice has there unveil- 
ed her mysteries and erected her temple.’ 


11. The Westminster Review.—A new quarterly publication with 
this title has been commenced in London. It comes out with a 
bold and spirited attack on the Edinburgh and Quarterly, charging 
them with having pursued a partial and narrow course, looking to 
certain ends not the most honorable, moved only by the interests 
of party, and having little sympathy with the spirit of the times, or 
regard for the literary wants of the people. In the introductory 
article, written with strength and in a high tone of liberal feeling, 
many deep reflections are made on the characteristics of the times, 
the changes now going on, the progress of national politics, new 
developments of the human powers, and the kind of writing, which 
the present state of inquiry and the present habits of thinking de- 
mand. ‘Two declarations are set forth by the conductors of this 
Journal; first, that they will be devoted to no party ; and second- 
ly, that the "y will echo the public voice. We have the substance 
of their plan i in the following words from their introductory article. 

‘That the spirit and manner, in which the leading reviews have 
been conducted, are susceptible of improvement, is implied in the 
present attempt to increase their number. Our hope of success is 
rounded on that greater conformity with the spirit of the times, in 
all its honorable peculiarities, which is allowed by our freedom 
from the trammels of party. Such a publication as we project, 
seems to us to be called for by the voice of the people; of whom 
we are, from whom we have no separate interests or objects, and 
to whom, though we cannot sacrifice a single just principle or per- 
sonal conviction, we heartily devote our efforts in the pages of the 
Westminster Review. Let us be tried by our country.’ p. 16. 

Their political tone may be understood from the extract, which 
we are about to make. After a series of remarks on the influence 
of the press in diffusing knowledge, and exciting mind to act on 
mind, till ‘ the prodigiously increased importance of the people is 
recopnised in the speeches of the statesman, the sermons of the 
divine, the lucubrations of the author, and the criticisms of the re- 
viewer,’ we are presented with these statements. 

‘It could not be expected that political power should remain the 
‘xclustve and undisputed possession of the few, after the man) 
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had once begun to feel, and make felt, their importance. Nations 
and governments are just in the middle of a warm controversy on this 
point. The question is increasingly interesting to all rulers and all 
subjects, and the combined power of the former is marshalled against 
the combined intelligence of the latter. The theory of despotism is 
more offensively stated, and more broadly asserted than ever. Des- 
pots have more than ever made a common cause of it. ‘These facts 
are not so alarming as they have appeared to some friends of liberty. 
The principle of legitimacy was never so asserted before, because 
never before socontroverted. ‘The combination of despots was never 
before so complete, because their monstrous usurpations were never 
before in such peril. ‘Their sole reliance is on the ignorant and 
the mercenary ; and with such agents they may oppress and exe- 
cute for a time, but can scarcely hope for ultimate success. ‘The 
people are becoming aware that they too have a common cause. 
The world is divided into two great classes, the oppressors and the 
oppressed; and the members of both classes have their Holy Alli- 
ances. Any stretch of prerogative, in any country, is felt as a vic- 
tory gained by every member of the great monarchical conspiracy. 
Any popular advantage is a triumph for all nations. There is less 
of that narrow and selfish patriotism, which used to exult in the 
slavish condition of other countries. It has given way to a nobler 
feeling—to sympathy with all who are struggling to be free. It 
begins to be reckoned as good a thing for the Greeks to win a bat- 
tle, as for the Opposition to carry a motion. In either case, the 
common enemy is beaten. Foreign politics and home politics lose 
their distinction. At home or abroad, there is but one subject in 
them. ‘The science is reduced to the solution of a single question 
—are kings to be everything, or shall the people have a voice in 
the direction of their own affairs? Different answers make a divi- 
sion paramount to that of party or country. ‘The cause of liberty 
is one and indivisible. ‘The sympathy of its friends is characteris- 
tic of the present age. The consolidation of their union may eman- 
cipate a future generation.’ p. 3 

It is a favorite topic with these Westminster reviewers, that 
everything is bending to utility, that the people are taking the lead, 
and the intellectual, as well as political world, is daily falling into 
their train. Certain kinds of studies are going out of use, like an- 
tiquated words, and must soon become obsolete. 

‘The intellect of the age, that portion of it, we mean, which is de- 
voted to literary and scientific pursuits, is chiefly directed towards 
subjects which are generally interesting to a population thus ad- 
vancing in knowledge. Our authors have a vivid and constant 
consciousness of belonging to a large community. The study is no 
longer a hermitage in a wilderness. Its tenant is no longer ab- 
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stracted, even in his profoundest speculations, or wildest imagin- 
ings, from the society of his fellows. It is no longer a cell in the 
cloister of a monkish fraternity—the literary few, who were all the 
world to every individual of the brotherhood. He has now the 
‘‘ kingdom for a stage ;” and there is a wider fame than their praise, 
and a louder peal than the anticipated echo of posterity to their 
voice, in the immediate and immense plaudits of the multitudes who 
constitute his auditory.’ 

‘ Of course, in lists of new publications, the article “ Politics” al- 
ways appears splendidly attended, and drags along an almost in- 
terminable train of titles. The character of the times, however, is 
not so distinctly marked in this as in the subjects, style, and size of 
the works announced. The writers are evidently pleading at the 
bar of the public, and not at that of the legislature or the aristocra- 
cy. They send forth pamphlets instead of volumes. They have 
descended from the high ground of theory into the broad field of 
practical utility. Or if they theorise, it is not on the origin of so- 
ciety and rights of man, but on the principles to which it is sought 
to reduce the multitudinous and seemingly conflicting facts of poli- 
tical economy. ‘The degree of interest felt in them by the public is 
the great regulator of our studies. The abtruser branches of ma- 
thematical science are comparatively neglected. We care not to 
toil after truth for truth’s sake; but must first know what use we 
shall make of it, and what get by it of fame or profit. The geo- 
metrical purists are making their parting bow, like other gentlemen 
of the old school. ‘The short cut of analysis has superseded the cir- 
cuitous route of strict geometrical demonstration. It is not Eucli- 
dian, but it solves the problem, and that’s enough. The ancient 
method is said to have been a fine exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties ; but so, it is replied, was the length of the old road to church, 
three miles round, a fine exercise of the walking faculties, yet now 
every body goes the new path. Nor has the art t of reasoning (espe- 
cially if we are to judge by the works which some of the greatest 
mathematicians were so unfortunate as to publish in unscientific 
matters) suffered more by the change than the art of walking. Ac- 
cordingly, propositions are established, and theories demonstrated, 
and problems solved, and questions answered, as Bonaparte took 
towns and destroyed armies, in the most expeditious and business- 
like way, in defiance of old rules and old masters. The loves of 
the triangles have waxed cold. Their suitors affect them, not for 
themselves alone, but for their properties in navigation or mechanics.’ 
p- Y. 

Having thus shown how the wisdom of the present age has found 
a more direct road to truth, than the old one through the dark re- 
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gions of mathematics and geometry, the writer disposes of meta- 
physics in a similar manner. 

‘Few persons study ontology. Little heed is given even to spe- 
culations on the nature of the human mind, and the origin of its fa- 
culties. They are too remote from public interest and public utili- 
ty, to have many votaries. A supposed connexion with religious 
doctrine keeps some opinions on this subject a little in grace; and 
they have the additional recommendation of occasionally being in- 
strumental to the raising of a clamour about materialism, atheism, 
and French principles, against some obnoxious geologist or anato- 
mist; but this purpose answered, they go back to the armory of 
the friends of “ social order,” to accumulate rust for a future exe- 
cution to rub off. Practical treatises on education succeed better. 
They harmonize with the spirit of the age. We take man as heis, 
and make the best we can of him, and read those who assist us in 
so doing. ‘The rest is considered perhaps somewhat too exclusive- 
ly, as “ not germane to the matter ;” or if the relationship be made 
out, still it is a quarter from which there are no expectancies, and 
therefore no account is taken of it. This cuz bono disposition makes 
terrible work with learning. It commits irreverence on the Greek 
metres, and has much reduced the number of classical quotations. 
Even Greek and Latin must be made subservient to some obvioeus- 
ly useful purpose of history or science, or they are pushed from 
their stools. ‘The wig that is stuffed with them must wear well, to 
win either praise or a purchaser. ‘The multitude does not under- 
stand such matters; and the literary world only cares about what 
the multitude does understand.’ p. 11. 

Poetry, too, has been carried away in the tide, and swallowed 
up in this vortex of popular utility. ‘The vox populi conquers all ; 
it has called the muses from their retreats, and compelled them to 
walk in the plain, rugged pathway of common life, to become fa- 
miliar with rude and homely things, and to sacrifice the dignity of 
retiring greatness and unbending principle to a love for mingling in 
the crowd, and drinking the sweet sounds of vulgar applause. 
Such is the power with which the popular voice is armed. 

‘ All our great poets write for the people. Sir Walter Scott is the 
choicest specimen. Not that he is entitled to rank as the first living 
poet ; but his productions exhibit many of the characteristic marks 
to which we refer, more glaringly than those of his contemporaries. 
His tales of war, and chivalry, and love; the unelaborate and uni- 
versally perceptible melody of his verse ; his resort to nursery tales 
and vulgar superstitions in preference to the stores of classic histo- 
ry and mythology; his recklessness of the charge of plagiarism, 
and free use of commonplace expression or description, whenever 
it serves his purpose ; his frequent disregard of the niceties of lan- 
guage and of rhyme ; and the bold outline by which he aims at ef- 
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fect ; these, if we add to them from Byron the Kean-like expres- 
sion of the most violent passions, an occasional mixture of the 
vituperative and the burlesque, and ever recurring hits at the popu- 
lar topics of the day, will furnish a pretty complete picture of a 
poet moulded by the spirit of the age, and bearing the image of his 
creator. The anxiety of Wordsworth to be the head of a school, 
or rather to be himself the whole school; of Campbell to secure 
the suffrages of men of refined taste; of Moore to charm young 
ladies; and of Seuthey to promote the interests of his employers ; 
—have modified this influence on them, which the structure of 
their minds seems also less calculated to receive ; yet its impression 
is on them, broad and deep. They sing for the many; except 
that Wordsworth seems rather to chaunt a demonstration to the 
initiated few that the many should be sung to. Cowper was the 
herald of this revolution. He first disused the conventional phrase- 
ology which poetry had been schooled to use, and bade her “ speak 
right on” in the language of nature and simplicity. He was un- 
conscious of what he did ; and wrote, not to please the people, but 
to please himself, one of the people. Pursuing the latter object he 
attained the former. Wordsworth aimed at the former, and suc- 
ceeded in the latter. This reformation of the poetical dialect is a 
happy consummation; but whether the effects, taken altogether, 
which have resulted from the increased number and different cha- 
racter of the readers of poetry have made it of more intrinsic worth, 
is very questionable. It is not, however, for the present genera- 
tion to quarrel with bards, who in their eagerness to secure its 
plaudits are ready to “ jump the life to come” of posthumous 
reputation.’ pp. 12, 13. 

From these extracts we suppose our readers will have a pretty 
accurate understanding of the objects proposed in this new work, 
which comes forward with no humble pretensions, and which, if 
the first number may be taken as a sample of what is to follow, 
may justly assume a high tone, and speak at least with some show 
of authority. As to being of no party, a position in which the re- 
viewers take pains to make it appear they stand, this is a very good 
string to strike in the beginning; it will vibrate with notes of melody 
tothe people’s ears; but the thing itself is plainly impossible, in 
the present state of politics in England. Whoever are not for the 
ministry are against them ; ministerialism is party, and opposition 
is party ; there may be different shades of opposition, and conse- 
quently different gradations of party; but still, it is party, and 
nothing else. In the present number we have a eulogy on Cob- 
bett, and one or two clever hits at the Holy Alliance. 

It is among the ingenious attempts of the reviewers to show, that 
the present leading parties, the ministry and the opposition, both 
aim at a tyrannical aristocracy ; each in its own way, to be sure, 
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but each on nearly the same principles. Much labor and ingenuity 
are bestowed to prove, that the entire strength of the Edinburgh 
Review has, from the commencement of that work, been expended 
in building up the aristocracy of the oppesition, which, if it were 
on the throne, the Westminster reviewers affirm, would be no bet- 
ter than the aristocracy of the king and nobles _ Both these aristo- 
cracies are hostile to the interests of the people; one is Scylla and 
the other Charybdis ; a shipwreck is inevitable on either side ; and 
it is the generous purpose of these reviewers to steer the people’s 
bark in safety amidst the perils to which it is exposed. In short, 
their work may be emphatically styled the People’s Review ; they 
are of the party of the people; but, after all, this is a party ; and by 
the reviewers’ own showing, it is a party marked by much stronger 
lines of distinction from the other two, than they are from each 
other. 

In regard to America, the Review has taken a liberal and in- 
dependent ground. In this country we have been so much accus- 
tomed to the studied injustice, and intemperate abuse of the English 
reviewers, when anything pertaining to America has come under 
their notice, that we have long ago been taught to regard with al- > 
most equal indifference their censure and their praise. In the pre- 
sent work are two articles bearing on this country, both of which are 
written with candor and fairness. ‘They show less discrimination, 
and a smaller range of knowledge on American affairs, than could 
have been desired, yet the spirit is good, the intention honorable, 
and the general representations as accurate as could be expected 
from the materials on which the reviewers relied. 

They make a formal attack on the late article in the Quarterly, 
which professes to be a review of Faux’s travels in America. 
This article they treat as an American would have done it, express- 
ing the utmost indignation at such a tissue of impotent malice and 
hardened falsehood, such a farrago of miserable spleen and nauseous 
slander, which, in the whole thirty two pages to which the venom 
of the author is spun out, contains not a hint to show that he knows 
anything of the subject on which he proposes to write, or has a re- 


gard for truth, character, or the common principles of human nature. 


The man, who could write such an article, is to be pitied for his im- 
becility, despised for his mean, malignant temper, and shunned as 
a scorner of truth, and an assassin of honest reputation. On this 
subject the Westminster reviewers speak as follows. 

¢ Now amore base and mischievous falsehood, than that conveyed 
by the totality of the article now under consideration, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive ; base, because in the face of repeatedly conflicting 
statements contained in the very book referred to, the reader of the 
article is induced to believe, that the book contains none but unfa- 
vorable representations, and he is told (p. 368), that the reviewer 
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has given “ but the smallest portion of the unfavourable account of 
the American population ;”—mischievous, because by every species 
of insolence and contempt, endeavors are made to exasperate against 
each other two nations, who have the strongest interest in preserv- 
ing the relations of friendship.’ _p. 252. 

Alluding to the kind of evidence on which the libeller in the 
Quarterly rested his slanders, the reviewer observes, 

‘Who—unless it be one whose intellect has been blinded by ex- 
isting abuses—is ignorant of the leading principles which assign the 
various degrees of trustworthiness to the various species of evidence ; 
of the difference between primary and secondary evidence, between 
direct testimony and hearsay? What child does not know, that in 
passing from mouth to mouth every story either gains or loses so 
much, that after a certain number of transmissions it is often diffi- 
cult to recognise the original narrative? Now at least one half of 
the facts, selected with such care by the Quarterly Review from 
Faux’s journal, rest, not upon Faux’s own observation and direct 
testimony, but upon no better evidence than mere hearsay, and that 
of the weakest and most unsatisfactory kind,-—-the babble of loose 
talkers, tavern companions, and disappointed projectors. Great 
reliance is placed by the Review on general assertions hazarded at 
random, collected from few or inconclusive particulars, and mix- 
ed up with the foolish opinions of foolish individuals , and yet after 
having been at the pains to devote four pages to the rendering con- 
temptible and ridiculous an individual, whose opinions Faux details 
at the greatest length, the writer concludes his article by ascribing 
to the opinions of others, so repeated by Faux, greater credit than 
to the statements and opinions of Faux himself, whose integrity and 
understanding are highly vaunted at the beginning of the critique.’ 
Ibid. 

The reviewer then goes on to show, by a few apposite and strik- 
ing examples, how easy it would be to make out a blacker catalogue 
of crimes, and wretchedness, and infamy in Great Britain, than the 
libeller has strung together about America, if any body could be 
found base and wicked enough to engage in the task. The whole 
examination on the part of the Westminster writers is fair and im- 
partial, and in a spirit of good feeling towards this country, which 
presents a strong contrast to the tone, commonly assumed by the 
various fraternities of transatlantic reviewers. 

. We need hardly say, that we are glad to find a better spirit 
growing up in any quarter. A principal source of reproach and 
abuse thus far, has been ignorance of what America actually is. 
We do not remember having seen a volume, review, pamphlet, or 
newspaper notice of much length, printed in England on the subject 
of America, which did not contain numerous, and frequently gross 
errors, either in regard to our institutions, the practical routine of 
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our politics, or our geography, and statistics. Even the West- 
minster reviewers, who devote several pages to a series of statements 
respecting the expenses of our government, the modes of taxation 
in the several states, and other particulars, quote as authority War- 
den’s book onthe United States, a work, which could only have been 
of value fifteen years ago, if ever, and a very great portion of which 
has nothing in common with the state of things among us during 
the last quarter of a century. The consequence is, that the re- 
viewers’ statements and calculations are full of errors, and some of 
their conclusions false. ‘They seem to have read nothing on the 
subject, but Warden’s book, and the President’s last message. If 
they intend to devote a portion of their pages to the affairs of 
America, it would be an object worthy of their care, now and then 
to peruse our annual public documents, our geographies and works 
of statistics, some of our best political journals, and to take an 
occasional glance at our maps. With knowledge from these sources, 
they may write on America, and tell their readers many truths of 
interest and value, which have never as yet found their way to the 
British public, because no channel has been open through which 
they could pass. 
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most essential Part of Husbandry and Gardening. By William 
Brown. 1 vol. 12mo. 


ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Silliman’s American Journal of Science and the Arts. No. 2. 
Vol. VII. for Feb. 1824. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. V. Jan- 
uary, 1824. 

A Practical Treatise on Dying Woollen, Cotton, and Skein Silk, 
the Manufacturing of Broadcloth and Cassimere : also, correct 
Process for Whitening and Sulphuring Woollens, und for Chemical 
Bleaching of Cotton. By William Partridge. 


EDUCATION. 


The First Lines of English Grammar, being a Brief Abstract 
of the Author’s larger Work. Designed for Young Learners. By 
Goold Brown. New York, 1823. 


The author’s larger work, entitled Institutes of English Grammar, we no- 
ticed in our last number. The present seems to be a judicious abridgment 
adapted to the first class of learners. We have seen a certificate signed by 
fifteen respectable teachers in the city of New York, speaking in high terms 
of Mr Brown’s labors in the department of Grammar, and recommending his 
treatises as ‘deserving the attention and patronage of every person concerned 
in cultivating the science of the English language.’ This Abstract possesses 
the merit of having a much larger number of examples and questions for 
exercising learners, than is usual in similar works. 


A New Key to the Exact Sciences; or a New and Practical 
Theory, by which Mathematical Problems, or Algebraic Equations 
of almost every Description can be solved with Accuracy, and with 
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greater Facility and Simplicity, than they can be by any Method, 
that has yet been given by any other Author; in which are also 
introduced a Variety of Useful and Interesting Problems, that have 
never before been proposed, and which it is believed cannot be 
solved by any Methods except those here laid down. By Francis 
Tillett. Winchester, Va. 8vo. pp. 64. 

The Rational Guide to Reading and Orthography ; being an 
Attempt to improve the Arrangement of Words in English Spell- 
ingbooks, and to adapt the Reading Lessons to the Comprehension 
of those for whom they are intended. By William B. Fowle, In- 
structer of the Monitorial School, Boston. 

Lindley Murray’s Juvenile Gre ammar; being his own Abridg- 
ment entire, with an Appendix containing Exercises in Orthogra- 
phy, in Parsing, in Syntax, and in Punctuation. Revised, prepar- 
ed, and adapted to the use of the English Exercises in Schools and 
Academies. By Israel Alger, Jr. A. M. 

Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the 
English Language. Abridged for the Use of Schools. To which 
is annexed an Abridgment of Walker’s Key to the Pronunciation 
of the Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. Boston Stereo- 
type Edition. 

Murray’s English Reader, accented on a Plan similar to the Pro- 
nouncing Testament. By Israel Alger, Jr. 

The Economy and Policy of a Christian Education, adopted as 
a Monitor and Directory for all Professors of Christianity, especial- 
ly Governors and Directors of Children and Youth, in Families 
and Schools. By George Harris. 

A Course of Study preparatory to the Bar and Senate; to which 
is annexed a Memoir on the Private and Domestic Lives of the 
Romans. By George Watterston. Davis & Force, Washington. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Plan of the City of Baltimore, Enlarged and Drawn under the 
Direction of the Commissioners appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland, in February, 1818. By Thomas H. Poppleton, 
Surveyor to the Board. Baltimore, 1823. 

A new Map of Greece, on a new Plan, handsomely Colored, 
eccompanied with a Geographical View of Greece, and a Histori- 
cal Sketch of the recent Revolutions in that Country. By Sidney 
E. Morse, New Haven. 

The Hudson River Port Folio, with Explanations accompanying 
the Views. ‘The Plates are twenty one Inches by fourteen, and 
executed in the finest Style, both as to Engraving and Coloring. 
This work will be complete in Five Numbers, at $16 each. 

A Concise View of the United States, their Situation, Extent, 
Boundaries, Population, Division, &c. By Samuel Parmenter. 
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A New Historical Map of Greece; with a Historical Outline, 
and a condensed Summary of the Statistics of Greece, as commu- 
nicated by the President of the United States to Congress. The 
profits of this work will be devoted to the Greek Fund. 


HISTORY. 

Annals of the Town of Concord, in the County of Merrimack, 
and State of New Hampshire, from its first Settlement in the year 
1726, to the year 1823. With several Biographical Sketches. 'To 
which is added a Memoir of the Penacook Indians. By Jacob B. 
Moore. 8vo. pp. 109. Concord. 

History of China, Part If. By Robert Waln, Jr. Containing 
History of China; Religion of China. 

The Campaign of 1781 in the Carolinas, with Remarks Histo- 
rical and Critical on Johnson’s Life of Greene. ‘To which is add- 


ed an Appendix of Original Documents relating to the History of 
the Revolution. By H. Lee. Philadelphia. 


LAW. 
An Anniversary Discourse delivered before the Historical Society 


of New York, on Saturday, December 6, 1823; showing the Ori- 
gin, Progress, Antiquities, Curiosities, and Nature of the Common 
Law. By William Sampson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 68. New York. 

Much learning and research are manifested in this discourse, and many 
curious particulars are brought to light concerning the subjects indicated in 
the title. We propose bereatter to give it a more extended notice. 

A Digest of American Reports, 2 vols. The first by John An- 
thon, Esq. and the second by ‘Thomas Day, Esq. 

Private and Special Statutes of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, from Feb. 1806, to 1822. Revised and Published by Au- 
thority of the Legislature, in conformity with a Resolution passed 
22d Feb. 1822. Vols. IV. V. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, for the First Circuit. Vol. Il. Containing 
the Cases Determined in the Districts of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Maine, in the Years 1819, 1820, 1821, 
1822, and 1823. By William P. Mason, Counsellor at Law. Bos- 
ton, 1824. Wells & Lilly. 

The State of the Case and Argument for the Appellants, in the 
Case of the Bank of the United States vs. the Auditor and Treas- 
urer of the State of Ohio, and others, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 8vo. Cincinnati, 1823. 

A Lecture Introductory to a aun of Law Lectures in Colum- 
bia College, delivered February 2 , 1824. Published at the request 
of the Trustees of the College he York, 1824. pp. 23. 


New Series, No. 18. 55 
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The Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
Case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, delivered by Chief Justice Marshall, 
March 2, 1824. With a Preface containing a Historical Sketch of 
the Steam Boat Controversy. 8vo. pp. 28. Albany. J. B. Van 
Steenbergh. 


MEDICINE. 


A Summary of Physiology. By F. Magendie; Doctor of Me- 
dicine of the Faculty of Paris, Professor of Anatomy, &c. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French, by John Revere, M. D. &c. &c. Second 
Edition 8vo. pp. 444. Baltimore. E. J. Coale. 

Two editions of this popular treatise of Magendie, translated by Dr Revere, 
have issued from the press in Baltimore, within the space of eighteen months. 
In this edition the translator says many errors are corrected, which, from cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, had crept into the former. A short Appendix 
is added to the work by Dr. Rev ere. 

The New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. No. 1. 
Vol. XIII. 

Some Account of the Medical School in Boston, and of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 8vo. Boston. 

Medical Dissertation on the Diagnosis and Treatment of Per- 
lussis, or Chin Cough, which obtained the Boylston Premium for 
1822. By A. L. Pierson, M. D. 

Practical Essay on Typhus Fever. By Nathan Smith, Professor 
in Yale College. 

Medical Recorder. No. XXYV. 

Dissertations on Cynanche Trachealis, or Croup; and on the 
Functions of the extreme Capillary Vessels in Health and Disease ; 
to which were awarded the Boylston Premiums for the Years 1820 
and 1823. By William Sweetser, M. D. Fellow of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck, 
illustrated by Cases and Engravings. By Allan Burns. — First 
American Edition; with a Life of the Author, and Additional 
Cases and Observations. By Granville Sharp Pattison, Surgeon, 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Maryland, &c. &c. 8vo. 

.512. Baltimore. F. Lucas Jr. and E. J. Coale. 

Before the death of that celcbrated anatomist, Mr Allan Burns, of Glas- 
gow, it seems he bequeathed the copyright of all his works to his friend, Mr 
Pattison, who had been his pupil. After this gentleman removed to America, 
the present work on the Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck, which had 
gained much celebrity with the profession in Great Britain, soon went out of 
print, and there was a loud call for another edition. Moved by this call, as 
well as by the highest respect for the memory of his departed friend and. re- 
gard for the public benefit, in diffusing his w orks as widely as possible, Profes- 
sor Pattison has published this volume, with a biographical notice of the 
author, and an appendix containing details of several cases, which have come 


under his own observation, and which illustrate the principles of the work. 
‘The present treatise is only the commencement of a plan, contemplated by 
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Allan Burns, of forming a complete system of surgical anatomy. This design 
he did not live to carry into effect. Professor Pattison proposes to pursue it, 
and to publish annually a volume on the subject, till it shall be accomplished. 


The Institutes and Practice of Surgery; being the Outlines of a 
Course of Lectures. By William Gibson, M. D. Professor of Sur- 
gery in the University of Pennsylvania, Surgeon and Clinical Lec- 
turer to the Alms House Infirmary, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 459. 
Edward Parker, Philadelphia. 


In his preface Professor Gibson observes, ‘ Unaceustomed in my Lectures to 
follow the exact arrangement of any systematic writer, my pupils have felt 
the want of a text book, and at different times have expressed a wish that I 
should compose one for their use.’ The present volume is designed for this 
purpose. It contains seven chapters, embracing a part only of “the subject. 
The work is to be continued. At the end of each chapter are given very full 
references to the best writers on the topics discussed, which must afford essen- 
tial facilities to the student. The author says, that ‘ ‘great care has been taken 
to exclude from the reference every publication of equivocal merit, or which 
has proceeded from the pen of an inexperienced writer.’ The work contains 
several well executed drawings. 


NOVELS. 


The Pilot; a Tale of the Sea. By the Author of the Pioneers, 
&c. &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, 1823. 

A Winter in Washington, a Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Errata, or the Works of Will Adams, a Tale. By the Author 
of Logan, Seventy Six, and Randolph. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Undine, a Tale, from the German of Frederick Baron De La 
Motte Fouque. Philadelphia, E. Littell. 


POETRY. 

Athens and other Poems. By the Author of the Ruins of Paes- 
tum. 

Prize Ode, written by Charles Sprague, Esq. and Recited at the 
Representation of the Shakspeare Jubilee, Boston, Feb. 13, 1824. 

Ode suggested by Rembrandt Peale’s National Portrait of Wash- 
ington. Svo. Philadelphia. 

Boston Prize Poems, and other Specimens of Dramatic Poetry. 


12mo. Boston. 

This volume contains the Ode by Mr Charles Sprague, to which was lately 
assigned the prize offered by the managers of the Boston Theatre for the 
best poem, which should be presented suitable for recitation in the theatre, at 
a jubilee contemplated to be held in honor of Shakspeare. ‘This Ode was 
successful over thirty three competitors, although another among the number 
possessed such intrinsic merit, that the committee who aw arded the prize, 
‘considered it entitled to high commendation, and expressed their wish that 
the author would allow it to be recited on the stage.’ This piece is also print- 
ed, together with nearly half of those, which were rejected. 

By what authority these latter came before the public we know not, but if 
by consent of their authors, we think some of them more partial than just to 
themselves ; and if without their consent, we should suppose they had some 
good cause of dissatisfaction. The publisher observes, ‘ that two or three are 
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inserted, which his own taste and judgment would have induced him to re- 
ject,’ and that ‘the piece marked number thirteen, is inserted at the special 
request of the writer.’ In addition to these poems, the volume contains Mr 
Sprague’s two Prologues which gained prizes, one at Philadelphia, and the 
other at New York; Mr Wells’ prize Address recited at New Orleans; and 
Robert Treat Paine’s prize Prologue recited in the Boston Theatre, 1794. The 
celebrated Prologues and Odes of Pope, Johnson, Garrick, Rogers, Sheridan, 
Byron, and Kemble, written on similar occasions, are added at the close of the 
volume. 


POLITICS AND COMMERCE. 


A Tract on the Proposed Alterations of the Tariff, submitted to 
the Consideration of the Members from South Carolina, in the en- 
suing Congress of 1823-4. By Thomas Cooper. 8vo. Charles- 
ton, 1823. 

Memorial of the New York Chamber of Commerce, to the Hon- 
orable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
with Statements prepared by Order of the Chamber, to show the 
Present Rate of Duties and the Rate of Duties proposed by the 
Tariff Bill. 8vo. New York, 1824. 

Examination of a Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff, written 
by ‘Thomas Cooper. By a Pennsylvanian. 8vo. Philadelphia. 

Report of the Committee of Merchants and Manufacturers of 
Boston, on the proposed Tariff. S8vo. 1824. 

Fifty One Substantial Reasons against any Modification what- 
ever of the existing Tariff. By a Pennsylvanian. Philadelphia. 

The Crisis ; a Solemn Appeal to the President, the Senate, and 
House of Representatives, and the Citizens of the United States, 
on the Destructive Effects of the Present Policy of this Country, 
on its Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce and Finances. With 
a Comparison between the [Extraordinary Prosperity of Great 
Britain, and the General Depression in the United States. By a 
Pennsylvanian. §8vo. Philadelphia. 

The Political Economist. Nos. from 1 to 6. Philadelphia, 
1824. 

New Views of the Constitution of the United States. By John 
Taylor of Caroline, Va. 

Reflections on the Politics of Ancient Greece. Translated from 
the German of A. H. Heeren. By George Bancroft. 

Speech of the Hon. William Smith of South Carolina delivered 
in the Senate of the United States, Dec. 8, 1820; Containing a 
View of the United States, Laws and Regulations of the several 
States on the subject of their Colored Population, Vagrants, &c. 


12mo. Gales & Seaton. Washington, 1823. pp. 34. 

Without pretending to enter into the merits of Mr Smith’s argument, we 
will say, that we think the information which his pamphlet gives, in regard to 
the laws and regulations-adopted from time to time by the several states, re- 
specting the colored population, renders it a valuable document, and one which 
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may be circulated to advantage. The subject on which it touches is becom- 
ing every day more important, and it cannot be examined too deeply. In the 
main point of his ar gument, we should probably differ from the author, and 


to some of his closing reflections we should be loath to assent, and the spirit is 


sometimes such as we should not approve ; but, notwithstanding these imper- 
fections, we know not where can be found in so small a space, the same 
amount of knowledge concerning the laws above mentioned. 

A Letter to the Hon. James Brown, Senator in Congress from 
the State of Louisiana, on the Tariff. By an Inhabitant of the 
South. 8vo. Washington. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Christian Repository, devoted principally to Doctrine, Mo- 
rality, and Religious Intelligence. February. No. 5. Vol. IV. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, includ- 
ing the Biblical Chaldee. Translated from the German of Profes- 
sor Gesenius. By J. W. Gibbs, A. M. 

Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, intended to assist Students 
in Theology, and others who read the Scriptures in the Originals. 
By Samuel H. Turner, D. D. 8vo. pp. 120. New York, T. & 
J. Swords. 

A New Collection of Psalms and Hymns, for Social and Private 
Worship. Compiled by a Committee of the West Parish in Bos- 
ton. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. By Henry Ware, Jr. 
18mo. pp. 93. Boston. 

Mr Ware divides his subject into three parts. He first speaks of the advan- 
tages of extemporaneous preaching; then recurs to the disadvantages, and 
obviates the objections commonly advanced against this mode; and then con- 
cludes by a series of practical rules, by a strict observance of which, any 
person may attain the habit of expressing himself freely, and with propriety, 
unaided by written notes. This little volume is composed in a chaste and 
simple style, and contains many excellent views and judicious remarks on the 
subjects which it professes to discuss. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Orville 
Dewey, Pastor of the first Congregational Church in New Bedford, 
Dec. 17, 1823. By Joseph Tuckerman, Pastor of the Church in 
Chelsea. 

A Collection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared 

Sparks. No. V. Containing, Selections from Robert Robinson’s 
Works; Uniformity in Religion ; Rights of Private Judgment ; 
Nature and Objects of Baptism ; Reflections on Christian Liberty ; 
Hints concerning the Institution and Discipline of the Primitive 
Church ; the Spirit of God the Guide of Good Men; the Chris- 
tain Religion easy to be understood ; the Jews. 

A Sermon preached at New buryport, Sunday, Oct. 26, 1823. 
By John Pierpont, Minister of Hollis Street Church, Boston. 
Second Edition. 
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Unitarian Miscellany, Nos. XX XVII, XX XVIII, XXXIX. 


Sermons illustrative of the Influence of a Life according to the 
Commandments on our Idea of the Character of our Lord. De- 
livered before the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem. By 
Thomas Worcester. 

A Sermon delivered at Billerica, at the Interment of Rev. Hen- 
ry Cummings, D. D. By Rev. W. Allen. Second Edition. 

A Review of Dr Beecher’s Ordination Sermon, at Worcester. 
First published in the Christian Examiner. 

Historical Account of Christ Church, Boston. A Discourse de- 
livered in said Church, on Sunday, December 28, 1823. By the 
Rector. 8vo. Boston. 

Sermons by the late Rey. Samuel C. Thacher. With a Memoir. 
By W. fF. P. Greenwood. S8vo. Boston. 

An Examination of the Divine Testimony concerning the Cha- 
racter of the Son of God. By Henry Grew, Minister of the Gos- 
pel in Hartford, Conn. 

An Essay on the Doctrine of Two Natures in Jesus Christ. 
12mo. Baltimore. pp. 30. 

Two Letters on the Genuineness of the Verse, Ist John v. 7, and 
on the Scriptural Argument for Unitarianism; addressed to the 
Rev. Alexander M’Leod, D. D. of New York. By Henry Ware, 
Jr. Third Edition. 

The American Baptist Magazine, Vol. [V. No. 7. 

A Sermon preached in Brooklyn, Conn. at the Installation of 
the Rev. Samuel Joseph May, Nov. 5, 1823. By James Walker 
of Charlestown. 

The Christian Spectator, Vol. VI. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

The Christian Disciple, for November and December. 

The Christian Examiner and Theological Review, for January 
and February, 1824. No. I. Boston. 

This work is intended to succeed the Christian Disciple, a publication of 
long standing in Boston ; it is to receive contributions from the same writers, 
and to be conducted on the same principles, and nearly on the same plan, 
containing reviews, miscellaneous original articles, intelligence, and selections. 
A number will appear every two months, making a large octavo volume an- 
nually. 

The Objection to the Inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
from their Manner of Quoting Texts from the Old Testament, con- 
sidered in a Lecture delivered September 2, 1823, in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Andover. By Leonard Woods, D. D. 

The Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise. A Sermon 
delivered before the Boston Baptist Foreign Mission Society, on 
the Evening of October 26, and before the Salem Bible Translation 
Society, on the Evening of November 4, 1823. By F. Wayland. 


Jr. Pastor of the First Baptist Church in ‘Boston. 










































The Oracles of God. A Sermon delivered at Boston, January 
21, 1824, before the Marine Bible Society of that City and its 
Vicinity. By Edward Payson, Pastor of the Second Church in 
Portland. 

A Discourse, in which the Doctrine of the Trinity is examined ; 
and some remarks made on Calvinism; delivered at Cohasset, in 
two parts, on the Lord’s Day, December 7, 1823. By Jacob 
Flint, Minister of that ‘Town. 

An Inquiry into the Scriptural Import of the Words Sheol, 
Hades, Tartarus, and Gehenna, all translated Hell, in the common 
English Version. By Walter Balfour. 

Plea for Christianity against Theological Seminaries. By a 
South Carolinian. Price $1. Charleston, S. C. 

A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks, 
to the Pastoral Care of the First Independent Church, in Baltimore, 
May 5, 1819. By William Ellery Channing, Minister of the 
Church of Christ, in Federal Street, Boston. Eleventh Edition. 
12mo. pp. 40. 

The Christian; a Weekly Paper, devoted to Religion, Morals, 
and Literature. No. I, January 24. Philadelphia. Continued 
weekly. 

An Address delivered before the New York Auxiliary Bible 
Society, and Common Prayer Book Society, in Grace Church, 
New York, February 1, 1824. By Cornelius R. Duffie, A. ‘M 
Late First Vice President of the Society. 8vo. pp. 36. New 
York. J. & T. Swords. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Elements of Political Economy. Intwo Parts. By Daniel 
Ramonds, Counsellor at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. Second Edition. F. 
Lucas, Jun. and E. J. Coale, 1824. Printed by John D. Toy. 

In the pretace to this second edition, the author says, ‘ As some of the most 
experienced and intelligent men in our country have expressed a favorable 
opinion of the model, (for the first edition was but a model,) and imtimated 
that it was susceptible of being executed in such a manner,sas to be worthy of 
public patronage, the author felt himself not only justified, but required to 
inake another effort to improve the work.’ It does not appear, that the author 
has changed any of his views on the subjects discussed in the first edition, but 
has rather aimed to illustrate more fully, and confirm by additional arguinents, 
the principles there laid down. ‘The mechanical execution of these two 
volumes is creditable to the Baltimore press. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Philosophy of Natural History. By W. Smellie, Member 
of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies of Edimburgh. With an 
Introduction and various Additions and Alterations, intended to 
adapt it to the present State of Knowledge. By John Ware, M.D. 
Boston. pp. 336. 
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Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. Vol. 


I. Nos. 1 and 2. 

The following is the notice of the Editors in the first number of this work. 
‘It is intended to comprise original communications and essays read before 
the Lyceum of Natural History, the preference to be given in all cases to such 
as tend to elucidate the knowledge of the natural productions of our country.’ 
The numbers are not to come out at stated times, but occasionally, as mate- 
rials may be offered. Each number is to contain one or more plates. This is 
a praiseworthy enterprise, and will doubtless meet with the encouragement 
and cooperation of the friends of science; the field of natural history is very 
broad in this country, and as yet it has been but imperfectly explored. A 
plan like this to excite the diligence, and combine the labors of those, who are 
practised in this department, is favorable to the progress of inquiry and 
knowledge. 

An Introductory Address delivered before the Utica Lyceum, 
on the 5th of February. By A. B. Johnson, President of the So- 
ciety. Utica, N. Y. 

The Society, called the Utica Lyceum, is designed to promote inquiries in 
natural history, physical philosophy, and the various departments of nature. 
Mr Johnson’s Address is a general view of the value of inquiries like these, 
and the utility of such an institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Address delivered on the Eighth Anniversary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, December 25, 1823. By Tyler Bigelow, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 24. Boston. 

An Address delivered at the Collegiate Institution at Amherst, 
Mass. By Heman Humphrey, D. D. on Occasion of his Inaugu- 
ration to the Presidency of that Institution, October 15, 1823. 
Svo. pp. 40. 

Mr Webster’s Speech on the Greek Revolution. 8vo. Wash- 
ington. 

Report of the Board of Canal Commissioners to the General 
Assembly of Ohio. 8vo. Columbus, 1824. 

Observations on National Defence, drawn from Captain Par- 
tridge’s Lecture on that Subject, and from General Sumner’s Let- 
ter to the Venerable John Adams, on the Importance of the Militia 
System; Sanctioned and illustrated by the Opinions of several 
Eminent Statesmen, and Military Officers in our Country. 8vo. 
Boston. 

The Port Folio for January, February, and March. 

Speeches of Messrs. Webster, Poinsett, Cary, Wood, Bartlett, 
Clay, Randolph, and others in the House of Representatives of the 
United States on the Greek Question. Boston. 

The American Monthly Magazine, Edited by James M’Henry. 
No. I. Philadelphia. 

The Massachusetts Register and United States Calendar, for 
1824. 

Letters of Jonathan Oldstaff. By the Author of the Sketch 
Book. New York. 
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Report of the Trial of M. M. Noah, Esq. Editor of the National 
Advocate, for an Alleged Libel on Silvanus Miller, Esq. containing 
the Whole Evidence of the Witnesses in the Case, the Speeches 
of Counsel on both Sides, and Judge Betts’ Charge to the Jury. 
Reported by L. H. Clarke. Price 37 1-2 Cents. New York. 

The Suspected Boy, a Tract. 

An Address for the Benefit of the Greeks, delivered in Trinity 
Church, Newark, on Tuesday Evening, January 13, 1824. By 
William W. Miller, Esq. Counsellor at Law. 8vo. pp. 23. New- 
ark, N. J. W. Tuttle & Co. 

General Harper’s Speech to the Citizens of Baltimore on the 
Expediency of Promoting a Connexion between the Ohio and 
Pittsburgh, and the Waters of the Chesapeake, at Baltimore, by a 
Canal through the District of Columbia; with his Reply to some 
of the Objections of Mr Winchester. Delivered at a Meeting held 
at the Exchange on the 28th day of December, 1823. 8vo. E. 
J. Coale. Baltimore. 

An Examination of the Strictures in the New England Journal 
for October, 1823, and in the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, 1823, on Essays on Fevers, &c. ny Thomas Miner, M. D. 
and William Tully, M.D. 8vo. pp. 32. Middletown, C onn. 

Readinger Magazin, fur Freunde der Deutschen Literatur in 
America. Herausgegeben von J. E. Gossler. Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, Jan. 1824. No. I. 

The first number of this work, which is the only one we have seen, answers 
well the object professed by the editor, which is, to amuse and instruct. We 
suppose that, among the native Germ ms of this country, there is not to be 
found a very large reading class, and it will augur favorably for the spirit of 
iinprovement among them, if encouragement sufficient shall be given for con- 
tinuing a literary monthly publication in their own language. 

Report of a Committee e appointe d by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism, in the City of New York, on the E xpediency of 
erecting an Institution for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 
8vo. pp. 56. New York. 

An Appeal to the Public in Consequence of an Attack by the 
Rev. Nathan H. Hall, made in the Argus of Western America, on 
the 4th of February, 1824, mm an Anonyinous Article signed 
‘Spectator? By William G. Hunt. Lexington, Kentucky. 8vo. 


pp. 16. 
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AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


St Ronan’s Well. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia. 

The History of Greece. By William Mitford. 8vo. Vols. 
Vand VI. Boston, 1824. 

Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs Hoffland. Charleston, 8. C. Price 
62 1-2 Cents. 

High Ways and By Ways; or Tales of the Roadside, picked 
up inthe French Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. From 
| the Second London Edition. 

{ Works of Maria Edgeworth, Vol. Il. containing Letters for 
' Literary Ladies; Castle Rackrent ; Leonora; and Essay on Irish 
z Bulls. 8vo. Boston. Parker’s Edition. 

The Oracles of God, Four Orations ; for Judgment to come, an 
Argument, in Nine Parts. By Edward Irving, Minister of the 
Caledonian Church. 8vo. New York. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the High Court of 
Chancery, and of some Special Cases adjudged in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Collected by William Peere Williams, late of 
Gray’s Inn, Esq. Published with Notes and References, and two 
Tables to each Volume ; one of the Names of the Cases, the other 
of the Principal Matters ; by his Son, William Peere Williams, of 
the Inner Temple, Esq. from the last London Edition, with Addi- 
tional References to the Proceedings in the Court, and _ to later 
Cases. By Samuel Compton Cox, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. 3 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 

The Christian Observer, for October, November, and December. 

Edinburgh Review, No. LX XVII. 

Quarterly Review, No. LVIII. 

New Monthly Magazine, Nos. XXXV and XXXVI. 

Don Juan. Cantos 9,10, and 11. Philadelphia. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry, Illustrated by Experiments, aad 
 - Copperplate Engravings of Chemical Apparatus. By Samuel 
Parkes, F. L. S. &. New Edition, carefully Corrected, and 
Adapted to the Present State of Chemical Science. 

Travels through Part of the United States and Canada, in 1818 
and 1819. By John Duncan, A. B. 2 vols. 12mo. New York. 

Poetical Works of Robert Burns, embellished with an Elegant 
Portrait of the Author. Edited by B. Chapman. Charleston, : <. 


Of this edition the editor remarks; ‘ The name of Robert Burns is so well 
known, and so universally associated with the idea of poetic excellence, that 
nothing needs be said at this late day in commendation of his ,;works. The 
eles cant octavo volume now offered to the public, contains several pieces of the 
illustrious Scottish Bard, which never before appeared in print. The publisher 
has been indefatigably employed tor a considerable time past in collecting 
original pieces, together with valuable notes, from several literary gentlemen 
who were intimate with the author during his life, and well acquainted with 
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the scenes and characters introduced into his works. The notes, which have 
never been published before, give an interest and value to the work which 
previous editions have never possessed. The present edition also contains a 
Lite and Character of the Author, compiled from the best authorities ; and 
every word peculiar to the Scottish dialect is defined in English at the bottom 
of the page in which it is found. This, of itself, is a very valuable improve- 
ment, as it saves the trouble of perpetually reverting to a glossary.’ 


The Present State of England in Regard to Agriculture, Trade, 
and Finance; with a Comparison of the Prospects of England 
and France. By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 8vo. FE. Bliss and E. 
White. New York. 

The author treats of the influence of the late wars of England on the na- 
tiona! resources, expenditures, and rise in the prices of articles. He discusses 
the subjects of currency and exchange, agriculture, protecting duty, taxes, 
population, money, finances, commerce, and such collateral topics, as are re- 
quisite to a full inquiry into the present internal state and prospects of Eng- 
land. The work contains much statistical detail, and may serve as a conve- 
nieant manual for those, who would become acquainted with the practical ope- 
rations of the British government at the present time. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, in the 
Years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. By John Franklin, Captain R. N. 
F. R. S. and Commander of the Expedition. With an Appendix, 
containing Geognostical Observations and Remarks on the Aurora 
Borealis. Illustrated by a Frontispiece and Map. Published by 
Authority of the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

An Abridgment of Lectures on Rhetoric. By Hugh Blair, D. D. 
Improved by the Addition of Appropriate Marginal Questions, 
numbered to correspond with the References in the Body of the 
Page. By Nathaniel Greene. 1824. Boston. True & Greene 
pp- 235. 

This edition seems to be improved on a plan of substantial utility for the 
purposes of schools. ‘There is an advantage in having the questions in the 
margin, as the attention of the student will thus be more immediately drawn 
to the important parts of the text, and the memory assisted by associating 
one with the other. As a school book, also, this edition deserves praise for 
its typographical execution, and the quality of the paper on which it is 
printed. 

Warreniana; with Notes Critical and Explanatory. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 





WORKS IN PRESS. 


BY WELLS & LILLY, BOSTON. 


Private Correspondence of William Cowper, Esq. With seve- 
ral of his most intimate Friends. Now first published from the 
Original, in the Possession of his Kinsman, John Johnson, L. L. D. 
Rector of Yaxham, and Welborne in Norfolk. 
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Female Friendship. A Tale for Sundays. By the Author of 
‘School for Sisters.’ 

A ‘Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. In 2 vols. By 
William Oldnall Russell, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
With Notes and References to American Authorities. By Daniel 
Davis, sq. Solicitor General of Massachusetts. 

‘The Seats and Causes of Diseases investigated by Anatomy ; 
containing a great Variety of Dissections, and accompanied with 
Remark Bv John Baptist Morgagni, Chief Professor of Anato- 
my, eet President of the University at Padua. Abridged and 
elucidated with Copious Notes, by William Cooke, Member of 
the Royal College of Sur geons, London, and one of the Hunterian 
Society. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Supreme Juilicial 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Vol. I. By Oc- 
tavius Py ickering. 

Say’s Political Economy. 

Taunton’s Reports. Vol. VIII. 


HILLIARD & METCALF, CAMBRIDGE. 


Arithmetic ; being a Sequel to First Lessons in Arithmetic. By 
Warren Colburn. Second Edition. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, Theoretical and Practical. By 
William Enfield. Fourth American Edition. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. David Osgood, D. D. Minister of the 
Church in Medford. 

Saratoga ; a Tale of the Revolution. 

Hobomok ; a ‘Tale of Early Times. By an American. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of American Law, with oc- 
casional Notes and Comments. By Nathan Dane, L. L. D. Coun- 
sellor at Law. Vol. IV. 

Publius Virgilius Maro. Bucolica, Georgica, et Auneis. With 
English Notes for the Use of Schools. 

Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern, with an Atlas. 
By J. E. Worcester. Third Edition. 

Dalzel’s Graeca Majora. Fourth Cambridge Edition. 

Dalzel’s Graeca Minora. Sixth Cambridge Edition; in which 
the Latin of the Notes and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

The New Testament; with References and a Key Sheet of 
Questions, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical. By Hervey Wil- 
bur, A. M. 

The Bible Class Text Book; or Biblical Catechism, containing 
Questions, Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental, de- 
signed to promote an intimate Acquaintance with the Inspired 
Volume. By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Fifteenth Edition. 
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A Summary of the Law and Practice of Real Actions. By 
Asahel Stearns, Professor of Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament in Greck, from the 
Text of Griesbach, with a Lexicon in English of all the Words 
contained in them ; designed for the Use of Schools. 


OLIVER D. COOKE & SON, HARTFORD, CON. 
Sketches of Connecticut Forty Years ago. By a Lady. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan. By the Author of 
Anastasius. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Albigenses, a Romance. By C. R. Maturin, Author of 
Bertram, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hallam’: Middle Ages. Second American Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Conversations on Chemistry ; a new Edition, with the Notes of 
Professors Cooper and Keating. 

A Compendium of the Law of Evidence. By Thomas Peake, 
Esq. Sergeant at Law. With Notes and References to all the 
American Authorities extant. By Joseph P. Norris, Esq. 

This work will probably appear in June next. 





WORKS PROPOSED. 


Memorials of Columbus; or a Collection of Authentic Docu- 
ments of that celebrated Navigator: now first published from the 
original Manuscripts, by Order of the Decurions of Genoa ; pre- 
ceded by a Memoir of his Life and Discoveries. Translated from 
the Italian and Spanish. Wells & Lilly. Boston. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne. First American Edi- 
tion, 4 vols. 8vo. Proposed to be published by Subscription at 
Three Dollars a Volume, by E. Littell, Philade ‘Iphia. 


Horne’s Introduction has had ar apid s: es in England, and, as the author 
informs us in the preface to his second edition, it has in this country been in- 
troduced as a text book in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, and in the 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary at New York. 


The American Annual Register of History and Politics. By 
Edward Everett. Published in Boston by Cummings, Hilliard & 
Co. and Oliver Everett. 


[t is proposed to bring out one volume annually, containing nine hundred 
pages, at the price of five dollars. The undertaking is one, which cannot but 
be applauded by every American ; in our political concerns no project could 
be attempted of a literary nature, which would promise to be so essentially 
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important and useful, or in which the community at large is more deeply in- 
terested. The well know n talents and qualifications of the editor afford a suf- 
ficient pledge of the high character his work will bear, and of the success of 


his enterprise. 
A Complete System of Geography. By M. Malte-Brun, Editor 
of the Annales Des Voyages, &c. Wells & Lilly. Boston. 


This work is to be completed i in seven large octavo volumes, five of which 
have already been published in Paris. ‘The first contains the History of 
Geography, and of the Progress of Discovery from the earliest ages to the 
present day ; the second contains the Theory of Mathematical, Physical, and 
Political Geogr aphy ; and the three last contain the description of ‘Asia, 'Afri- 
ca, and America ; the description of Europe will be comprised in the two next 
volumes.’ The Ameri ican edition will consist of the English translation, which 
comes out in London, and will appear in parts, or half volumes. This work 
has already been translated into German with Notes by the German editors. 
Malte-Brun’s reputation as a geographer stands very high, and his great work 
when completed will no doubt be the best, which has been published on the 
subject of general geography. 

The American publishers observe, that the parts relating to the United 
States ‘ will be revised, and such corrections and additions made as may ap- 
pear necessary.’ We would suggest, that all such additions and corrections 
should be put in notes, and the ‘author's ; text left untouched. American edi- 
tions of some English works have been mangled by meddling too freely with 
the text, under pretence of correcting it, thus doing injustice to the authors, 
and deceiving the reader. It is a mischievous practice, which nothing can 
justify. All needed amendments or additions may be inserted with equal 
facility in the margin or an appendix. 











INDEX. 


A. African Institution, im England, its ob- 
Abelard, remarks on his writings and jects and labors, 88. 


history, 261—his distinction be- Albanians, a distinct race from the 
Turks, and probably of Sclavonian 
origin, 110—their warlike spirit, 116 
—organized into a distinct army by 
Ali Pacha, ib. 


tween faith and reason, 262 
Adran, Bishop, his remarkable success 
in introducing improvements mto 
Cochin China, 153. 

Africa, colonization in, 40—Agents 
sent out to explore the western 
coast, 43—natives of, in Georgia, 


restored through the influence of 


Mr Meade, 49—influence of the 
climate on the agents sent out by 
the government, and the Coloniza- 
tion Society, 50, 5l1—coast visited 
by Captain Wadsworth and Lieu- 
tenant Stockton, 52, 53—coloniza- 
tion in, its advantages to this coun- 
try, 58—General Harper’s remarks, 
59—natives rescued and restored 
under many interesting circumstan- 
ces at Baltimore, 69—advantages of 
colonization to Africa itself, 73— 
warlike customs and superstitious 
practices, 74—character of the Af- 
ricans, 77—their willingness to be 
instructed and capacity to learn, 78 
—religion of western Africa, 80— 
Mahometanism prevalent,8 1—prac- 
ticability of colonizing Africa, ib. 
objections answered, 85, et seq.— 
western Africa not more unhealthy 
than tropical climates generally, 
$4—colonization in, not opposed to 
the constitution of the United States, 
87—travels in, should be promoted, 
89. See Colonization Society. 
Africans, their mild and docile charac- 
‘ter in their own country, 76—they 
have been depressed by circum- 
stances, 77—disposed to learn, ib. 
—many of them read and write 
Arabie, ib—how they differ from 
savages of other countries, 78—their 
religious belief, 80—easily supplant- 
ed by a pure religion properly 
taught, ib—some are Mahometans, 
Sl. 

African Assaciation, 89. 


Ali Pacha, his family and descent, 109 


—his grandfather, 110—Veli, his 
father, took and burned Tepeleni, 
ib.—birth of Ali Pacha, 111—indig- 
nity with which his mother and sis- 
ter were treated, after the death of 
his father, by the Cardikiotes, ib.— 
his first adventures as a marauder 
at the age of fourteen, 112—taken 
prisoner and carried to Berat, and 
held in confinement for some years, 
ib.—married, ib.—anecdote of his 
cruel disposition related by Po- 
queville, 113—enriched himself in 
the service of the Pacha of Negro- 
pont, 114—received from the Porte 
the Pachalic of Thessaly as a re- 
ward of his perfidy in taking away 
the life of Selim Bey, 115—advan- 
ced to the Pachalic of Yanina, ib. 
—his treacherous and cunning poli- 
cy, 116—organizes the Albanians 
into a regular army, for the first 
time under a chief of their own na- 
tion, ib.—his two sons begin to take 
part in his enterprises, 117—his 
first attack on the Suliotes, ib— 
unsuccessful, 118—fails in a second 
campaign, 118—Poqueville’s impro- 
bable account of his taking the Su- 
liote army by treachery, 119—en- 
gaged in quelling a disturbance in 
upper Albania, under orders of the 
Porte, 120—his letter to Bonaparte, 
ib.—fits out an expedition of galleys 
and attacks the inhabitants on the 
coast, ib.—cajoles the French ge- 
neral and seizes the posts occu- 
pied by the French on the coast 
of the Ionian sea, 121—again makes 
war on the Suliotes, 122—is cou- 
rageously resisted, 123—the siege 
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was pressed for a long time, till the 
Suliotes were at lengih taken in 
their own town, 124—seizes Pre- 
vesa, and attacks Parga without 
success, 125—takes Berat, ib.—pre- 
sented by the English government 
with a park of artillery, 126—exe- 
cutes his long cherished vengeance 
on Cardiki for the indignity his 
mother and sister had once suftered 
in that city, 127—takes possession 
of Parga, 129—his age and ap- 
pearance described, ib.—his riches, 
ib.—show of hostility from the 
Porte, 130—Ali begins to be alarm- 
ed for his safety, 131—his skilful 
management to ward off the im- 
peuding danger, 132—is surrounded 
in Yanina by the enemy, 183—sets 
the town in flames and shuts him- 
self up with his forces in the castle 
of the Lake, ib.—his three sons de- 
sert his cause, 134—campaign clo- 
sed without driving Ali from his 
strong hold, 135—siege renewed 
and Ali’s garrison reduced to fifteen 
hundred, 136—contradictory  ac- 
counts of the final catastrophe, 137 
—taken prisoner and some days af- 
terwards killed by order of the 
Porte, 138—remarkable traits of 
his character, 139—his head nailed 
to the seraglio gates, ib.—his final 
resistance to the “Ottoman Porte one 
of the principal causes of the first 
movements of the Greek revolu- 
tion, 140. 

Amherst Institution, its extent, 408— 
reasons why it should have a char- 
ter, 409. 

Anaxagoras, illustrious as a philoso- 
pher, and one of the greatest men 
of his age, 242—view of his cha- 
racter and opinions, 243—baunished 
from Athens, 244—his astronomical 
opinions, 267—the founder of a ra- 
tional system of the creation, 271. 

Angeles, los, a town in the south of 
Chili, described, 3U8, 312 

Antoinette, Marie, memoirs of, by Ma- 
dame Campan, |—marriage with 
Louis XVI intended to consolidate 
the alliance between France and 
Austria, 4—her education, 5—in- 
trigues in the French court to her 
disadvantage, 6, 7—coldness and ne- 
glect of her husband, 7 7—ceremony 
of her arrival in France, Y—eross 
conduct of Louis XV on her first re- 


Atlase ‘ 


ception, ib.—elegance and beauty of 
her person ait that time, when fifteen 
years old, 10—unkind ireatment 
which she received froim the ceurt, 
10, 11—her interview with Cardinal 
de Rohan concerning the afiair of 
the diamond necklace . and dialogue 
between the king and the car dinal 
in her presence, 14—lamented the 
want of energy in the king, 25—her 
remarks on his character, ib.—an- 
ecdote illustrating the contrast be- 
tween the characters of the king and 
queen, 26—her firmness on the ter- 
rible L6th of August, 30, 31. 


Aquinas, Thomas, the angelic doctor, 


262 


Arabians, philosophy of the, 258. 
lrabic, understood by many natives of 


the westera parts of Africa, 77. 


Araucana, the, an epic poem of Er- 


cilla, 294—the best of which Ame- 
rica has furnished the subject, 295. 

Araucanians in Chili, 294. 

Aristotle, his philosophy the basis on 
which the imtellectual philosophers 
of modern times have built their 
systems, aa parent | between him 
and Plato, 246—his character, 249 
—confutes Plato’s doctrine of ideas, 


251. 


Armatolis, a species of militia in Tur- 


ke Vs 130. 

American, by Mr Tanner, 
and Mr Lucas; reviewed, 382—their 
general accuracy and excellence, 
383. See Tanner's Atlas, and Lu- 
cas’s Cabinet /illas 

Atomic system of the ancients, 268 et 
seq. 

Atuas, spiritual beings in the religion 
of the New Zealanders, 353. 

Austria, cause ot her alliance with 
France, which was contracted in the 
year 1755, and consolidated by the 
marriage between Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI, 4. 

Ayres, Dr, Agent of the colonization 
society at Mesurado, 53 et seq. 


B. 

Bacon, Lord Verulam, his theory of 
induction bears a close resembiance 
to the principles of Aristotle, 262. 

Bacon, Roger, 264. 

Bancrojt, George, his translation of 
Heeren reviewed, 390—his work in- 
dicates a periect command of the 
German language, 4U6—a valuable 
































































acquisition to the American public, 
ib.—implies an extensive range of 
classical learning in the translator, 
ib. 

Baltimore, interesting account of re- 
captured negroes examined at that 
place, and restored to their homes 
in Africa, 71—plan of, 414—its el- 
egance and accuracy, ib. —public 
buildings i in Baltimore, superior to 
those in any part of the Union, ib. 

Baptists in America, 173. 

Barbaroux, his posthumous memoirs 
relating to the French Revolution, 
29. 

Bell, Dr, practised the Monitorial sys- 
tem of instruction near Madras, 184. 

Belknap, Dr, his history of New Hamp- 
shire, and other works, 34. 

Berat, where Ali Pacha was for seve- 
ral years in his youth confined as a 
prisoner, 112 

Bigelow’s Address before the Peace 
Society, 409. 

Bonaparte, school established by him 
at Ecouen, 3. 

Books, number of, printed in the Uni- 
ted States, 162—proportion of those 
imported to those printed, ib. See 
Duty on Books. 

Bouterwek, his critical remarks on the 
Araucana of Ercilla, 294. 

Brunton, Mr, author of a grammar 
and vocabulary of the Soosoo lan- 
guage, and of a translation into that 
language of a part of the New Tes- 
tament, 77. 

Buffon, thought the earth and planets 
to be fragments of the sun, 275. 
Burnet, Dr, his theory of the earth, 

272—his notions of chaos and the 
primitive state of the earth, ib— 
rst changes in the earth’s surface, 
73—catastrophe of the deluge, 274. 
saan translation of his Greek 
Grammar reviewed, 99—character- 
istics of his Grammar, 101—its ex- 
tensive use in Germany, 102—how 
to be taught, 103. 


C. 


Campan, Madame, her memoirs of 


the life of Marie Antoinette, 1— 
daughter of M. Genet, formerly un- 


der secretary in the department of 


foreign afiairs in the French go- 
vernment, and sister to M. Genet, 
who was foratime minister from 


Ne Mm Serves. INo is 


Index. 


the French Republic to the United 
States, 2—appointed reader to the 
king’s sisters, 3—and femme de 
chambre to the dauphiness, ib.—su- 
perintendent of the school at Ecou- 
en erected by Bonaparte, ib.—fur- 
ther notices of her life and charac- 
ter, 4—her description of the occupa- 
tions and amusements of the French 
court, 9—her portraits of Louis XVI, 
and his two brothers, 11—her ac- 
count of the diamond necklace, 13— 
her history of events during the first 
stages of the French Revolution au- 
thentic and valuable, 24—her re- 
marks on the life and opinions of 
her brother, M. Genet, the diploma- 
tic agent to the United States, 27— 
her description of the memorable 
ransactions in Paris on the 10th of 
August, 1792, when she was in im- 
minent danger of her own life, 29— 
her perilous situation and escape, 32 

Campagna di Roma, its volcanic for- 
mation, and unhealthiness, 198—the 
testimony of Livy and other Roman 
writers prove it to have been unheal- 
thy at an early date, ib. 199. 

Cannibalism of the New Zealanders, 
344—-several authenticated instan- 
ces of ships’ crews having been kill- 
ed and devoured, 345—remarkable 
case of the Boyd, ib.—shocking 
scenes of cannibalism after one of 
Shunghie’s wars, 346—causes of 
this custom as related to Mr Mars- 
den by a chief, 347, note. 

Cervantes praises the Araucana of Er- 
cilla, 295. 

Cicero, his character as a philosopher 
and writer, 253, 254—edited Lucre- 
tius’s poem, 271. 

Chili, journal of a residence in review- 
ed, 288—Ovalle’s work on, 289— 
Frezier’s voyage to, ib—V idaurre’s 
account of, 290—Molina’s work on, 
292—manner in which it was pub- 
lished, ib.—translated into English 
by an American, 293—unpublished 
manuscripts concerning Chili, ib.— 
Ercilla’s poem on, 294—geographi- 
cal position of Chili, 295—its natu- 
ral limits strongly marked, 296— 
Spanish possessions and govern- 
ment in, ib—Robertson’s account 
of Chili, 297—volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, ib.—mines, 298—contains 
native brass according to Molina, ib 
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—yvegetable and animal productions, 
300, 301—commerce, ib.—articles 
of commerce, 302—revolutionary 
movements, 304—appearance of the 
country, 306—establishments of the 
Chilian gentry, 307—their enter- 
tainments, ib.—dread of earth- 
quakes, 308—scenery, 309—town of 
los Angeles in the south of Chili, 
310—description of, 311—descrip- 
tion of the Indian army collected 
there, 312—reports of commission- 
ers on Chili, 314. 

Choiseul, Duke de, maintained the 
Austrian alliance against the party 
of Richelieu, 6—was removed by 
the influence of his enemies from his 
place in the ministry, 7. 
Christianity, M. de Gerando’s encomi- 
um on, 256. 

Church in America, 172—grand prin- 
ciples on which it differs from the 
church in Europe, ib.—number of 
congregations among the principal 
religious sects in the United States, 
173. 

Cochin China, Mr White’s voyage to, 
140—anciently called Onam, ib.— 
Le Poivre’s account of, erroneous, 
141—appearance and character of 
the inhabitants at the mouth of the 
river Donnai, 144—cupidity of the 
Mandarins, 146—description of a 
chief’s house, 147—deception and 
cunning of the head persons, 148— 
at Saigon, the capital city, the fe- 
males conduct the mercantile busi- 
ness, 151—tedious ceremony of mea- 
suring and examining the vessels, 
which enter the harbor, ib.—the na- 
tives use every art to delay, embar- 
rass, and cheat, 152—are believed 
to be a degenerate race of the true 
Chinese, ib.—are accustomed to 
arms, ib.—remarkable prosperity of 
the country effected by the influence 
of Bishop Adran, 153—skill in ship 
building and excellence of the tim- 
ber, 154—the inhabitants are poly- 
theists and have temples and idols, 
154—animal productions of the 
country, 155—curious anecdote, ib. 
Coker, Daniel, a colored man, who 
for a time had charge of the Ame- 
rican colonists at Sherbro, 51. 
Collier, Sir Geurge R. his views re- 
specting the American colony in 
Africa, 86. 

Colombia, government of, its liberal 
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laws respecting people of color, 84. 

Colonisation Society, its origin and his- 
tory, 40, et seq.—first proposed by 
Rev. Dr Finley, 42—agents sent to 
England and Africa by the mana- 
gers, 43—their reception and doings 
at Sierra Leone, 44—explore the 
country down the coast and on the 
Sherbro islands, 45, 46—singular 
interview with king Sherbro, 47— 
benevolent interference of the Co- 
lonization Society, in restoring to 
liberty several captured Africans in 
Georgia, 49—failure of the society’s 
attempts at the Sherbro islands, 50 
—new agents sent out, who go down 
the coast to the Bagroo and Grand 
Bassa countries, 52—purchase of 
Cape Mesurado for the society by 
Lieutenant Stockton and Dr Ayres, 
53, et seq.—objects of the society 
essentially promoted by captain 
Spence, 57—advantages which may 
be expected to result from the suc- 
cess of the society, 58—See Africa 
—slavery can be suppressed in no 
way with so much facility as by co- 
lonization, 61—colonization in Afri- 
ca necessary to carry into efiect the 
laws of the United States concern- 
ing the slave trade, 66—aids ren- 
dered by the society in executing 
the laws of government, 69—re- 
markable incident in Baltimore to 
this effect, 70—benefits of the Colo- 
nization Society m improving the 
condition of the Africans as regards 
intellectual culture, progress in use- 
ful arts, and religion, 74, et seq.— 
objects of the society practicable 81 
—various useful purposes to which 
the attention of the society may be 
turned, 88. 

Columbus, Memorials of, 415—discov- 
ery of curious manuscripts which 
belonged to him, ib., 416—a monu- 
ment erected to him in Genoa, 416 
—account of his early life, 417. 

Commerce in Chili, as it existed under 
the vice royalty, 301—articles of, 
302— its later improvements, 303. 

Concord, in New Hampshire, annals 
of, 407—originally inhabited by the 
Penacook Indians, ib. 

Cook’s visits to New Zealand, 329, 
338—suggested the use of the cow- 
ry tree for masts, 330. 

Cosmogony, a favourite study from the 

earliest times, 266—of the ancients, 














267 et seq.—of the moderns, 272 et 
seq. See Earth. 

Count d’Artois, his habits and cha- 
racter, 12. 

Courts, jurisdiction of, in the United 
States, 171. 

Cruise, Captain, his account of New- 
Zealand, 329—describes an inter- 
view between the natives and their 
relations who had been long absent, 
331—character of his journal, 332 
—quoted, 335—his anecdote of the 
fidelity of a native girl, 348—cited, 
347, note. 

Cudworth’s remarks on the founder of 
the atomic system, 269. 


D. 

Dahomy, its ancient bards, 79. 

Dakhaba, king of Bambarana, his cu- 
= letter to the king of England, 

8. 

D’ Alembert, his ‘ terrible question’, 238. 

De Gerando, M. his history of philoso- 
phy reviewed, 234—first metaphy- 
sician in France, 235—character of 
his work, and tone of his opinions, 
ib.—his acquaintance with the au- 
thors of antiquity, and devotedness 
to the cause of philosophy, 236~ 
moral tendency of his writings, ib. 
—his history of philosophy relates 
chiefly to the sources and certainty 
of knowledge, 237—his remarks on 
these topics, ib.—plan of his work, 
238—distinguishes five successive 
periods in the progress of intellec- 
tual and moral science, 239—these 
enumerated, ib.—his description of 
Anaxagoras, 242—account of the 
ancient sophists, 244—his parallel 
between Plato and Aristotle, 246— 
character of Plato drawn in a more 
direct form, 247—portrait of Aris- 
totle, 249—the author attempts to 
confute Plato’s theory of ideas, 251 
—allows too little to Cicero, 254— 
embodies the opinions of the Alex- 
andrian Platonists, 255—attach- 
ment to the christian Fathers, and 
encomiums on the spirit of christi- 
anity, 266—his chapter on the phi- 
losophy of the Arabians, 268—no- 
tice of Tophail of Seville, ib.—re- 
marks on the life and history of 
Abelard, 261—his account of Ray- 
mond Lully, published in the trans- 
actions of the Institute, 265. 
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Deluge, the general, Dr Burnet’s ac- 
count of, 273—caused according to 
Whiston by the earth’s running in- 
to a comet’s tail, 274—new account 
of, 277. 

Demaillet, his curious account of the 
origin of mankind and of animals, 
275. 

Democritus, his system of monads, or 
atoms, 241—improved on the no- 
tion of Leucippus, 268. 

Demosthenes, character of, drawn by 
Heeren 403. 

Descartes adopted in some degree the 
absurd atomic theory of the ancients, 
241—his mode of making the world, 
266. 

Diamond Necklace, curious account of 
the one, which the jeweller Boeh- 
mer, endeavored to impose on the 
queen of France, 13—-singular part 
acted by the Cardinal de Rohan in 
the affair, and his interview with 
the king, 14. 

Donnai, a navigable river in Cochin 
China, 144—view of its waters and 
banks, 150. 

Don Quixote, quoted, on the Arauca- 
na of Ercilla, 295. 

Duns Scotus, the subtle doctor, 263. 

Duponceau, Mr, his discourse before 
the American Philosophical] Society, 
157, 177. 

Duty on Books, its amount and injuri- 
ous effects, 163—much more bur- 
densome in this country, than under 
the European governments, ib.—two 
arguments by which it is supported, 
164—false grounds on which these 
are built, ib.—mischievous tendency 
of this branch of the revenue on the 
interests of literature and the pro- 
gress of knowledge, 165— it falls on 
those, who are least able to bear it, 
and whom the public good requires 
should be supplied with books in as 
great abundance as possible, ib.— 

no duty ought to be imposed ; or at 
least a specific should be substituted 
for an advalorem duty, 166—Mr 
Jefferson’s memorial, ib.—character 
of a bill proposed to Congress on 
the subject, 167. 


E. 
Earth, theories of, examined, 266 et 
seq.—theories of the ancient phi- 
losophers, 267, 268—Atomic theory 
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of Leucippus, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus, 269 et seq.—Burnet’s theory, 
272—-Whiston’s, 274—whimsical 
notions of Leibnitz, Buffon, Kep- 
ler, and Demaillet, 275. 

Earthquakes in Chili, 297, 308. 

Ecouen, female school at, established 
by Bonaparte, and put under the 
superintendence of Madame Cam- 
pan, 3. 

Edinburgh, monitorial system of in- 
struction in the high school of, 185. 

Edinburgh Review, its injustice to the 
poetry of W ordsw orth, 360. 

Education in the United States, 159— 
liberality of public exertions and 
endowments in the several states, 
ib. 

Elections in the United States, their 
influence on the government, and 
on society, 168. 

Embalming heads in New Zealand, 
how performed, 341. 

Emigration to America, Mr Hodg- 
son’s remarks on, 222—miserable 
condition of the emigrants in Cana- 
da, 223. 

Eminch, wife of Ali Pacha, 112—cele- 
brated for her beauty and accom- 
plishments, ib.—Poqueville’s impro- 
bable account of her death, 123. 

Empedocles, an enthusiast, 242. 

English Episcopal church in the United 
States, 173. 

Enterprise, force of, in Ali Pacha, 
107. 

Epicurus, adopts and improves the 
atomic theory of Leucippus and 
Democritus, 268—his syste m, 269. 

Estancia, or country seat in Chili, de- 
scribed, 306—entertainments at, 
307. 

Ercilla, his life and adventures, 294— 
his epic poem, the Araucana, ib.— 
Bouterwek’s criticism on, ib.—Cer- 
vantes’ praise of, 295—Voltaire’s 
remark on, ib.—the best epic of 
which America has furnished the 
subject, ib.—translated into English 
in part, by Hayley and Boyd, 293. 

Europe, people of, superior to those 
of the other continents, 391—Mr 
Heeren’s remarks on the subject, 
392—hints at the cause, 394. 

Everett, Professor, his translation of 
Buttmann’s Greek Grammar re- 
viewed, 99—its characteristics and 
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F. 

Finley, Rev. Dr, first projector of the 
Colonization Society, 42—chosen 
President of Franklin College in 
Georgia, 43—his character, ib. note. 

France, Queen of. See Antoinette. 

Freedom, its influence when granted 
to slaves in their present condition 
in the United States, 60. 

French Legislature, its imperfections, 
169. 

Fresier, his voyage to the South Sea, 
289—translated into several lan- 
guages, 290—animadverted on by 
Feuillée, ib.—praised by Molina, ib. 

Friendly Society, composed of free 
colored people at Sierra Leone, 44. 

Fry, Mrs, her character and manners, 
180—mode in which she has pro- 
duced such wonderful effects in re- 
forming prisoners, 18]1—extent of 
her system, 182. 

Fuller's Worthies of England quoted, 
376, 





G. 

Genoa, monument erected at, in 
memory of Columbus, 416. 

Genesis, first book of, many of the 
ancients borrowed their notions of 
creation from it, 271. 

Genet, under secretary in the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs in the French 
government, and father of Madame 
Campan 

Genel, son of the above, 27—was sec- 
retary of legation in Petersburgh, 
ib.— afterwards minister to the 
United States from the French Re- 
public, ib.—his character, 28. 

Geography, the study of it rapidly in- 
creasing in the United States, 382— 
early editions of Morse’s work on, 
very detective, ib.—the last edition 
greatly improved, 383—importance 
of the study, 395. 

Geology, objects of this science, 279. 

Georgia, singular law in, concern- 
ing recaptured Africans, 49—Mr 
Meade’s visit to, ib. 

Germany, liberal provisions of her 
governments for bringing in, and 
distributing foreign books, 163. 

Germans excel other nations in their 
elementary works for schools, 281 
—their philological labors, 283. 

Gloucester, Duke of, his attentions to 
the agents of the Colonization So- 
ciety, 48, 




















Gold and Silver, amount of produced 
in Chili, 299. 

Grammar, Chilian, 291—Garcilasso’s, 
292—of the New Zealand language, 
35. 

Grammars, Greek, deficiencies of those 
in common use, 99—Herrmann’s 
Greek Grammar, 100—Matthiae’s, 
ib.—Thiersch’s, 101—Buttmann’s, 
ib.—in what manner it should be 
taught, 103. 

Greek language, how it should be 
taught, 103. 

Greek Reader, Jacobs’, translated from 
the German, reviewed, 280—its 
characteristics and value, 281. 

Greek Revolution, resistance of Ali 
Pacha to the Ottoman Porte among 
its first causes, 140. 

Greeks, early condition of, 395—sour- 
ces of the culture of the Greeks, 396 
—Grecian mysteries,ib.—heroic age 
of Greece and the Trojan war, 397 
—argument in favor of the reality 
of the heroic age, ib.—analogy in 
our North American Indians illus- 
trating the heroic age of Greece, in 
addition to the analogy of chivalry 
in former times in Europe, 398— 
republican forms of government in 
Greece, 399—Amphictyonic coun- 
cils and Persian wars, 401—con- 
stitutions of the Grecian states, 402 
—judicial institutions, army and 
navy, 403—orators ; character of 
Demosthenes, ib.—sciences and 
arts, 406. See Heeren. 

Griscom, Professor, his travels in Eu- 
rope reviewed, 178—his work con- 
tains many practical details, 179— 
his notice of Mrs Fry, 150—visits 
Newgate prison with her, 181—his 
account of the High School cf Edin- 
burgh, 185—notice of lithography, 

188—his remarks on Lasteyrie’s 
method of lithographic engraving, 
190—on hospitals, 191—Pestaloz- 
zi’s school, ib—character of his 
work, 192, 
H. 

Harper, Mr, his remarks on the utility 
of the plan of colonizing the free 
people of color in Africa, 59—on 
their condition in this country, 62. 

Hecren’s Politics of Ancient Greece 


reviewed, 390—high character of 


his writings, 391—his remarks on 
the superiority of the European 
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over every other race of men, ib.— 
ascribes political and military su- 
periority to the Europeans, 392— 
hints at the causes, 394, 395—on 
the religion of the Greeks, 396—on 
the analogy between the heroic age 
of Greece and of modern Europe, 
397—on the republican forms of 
government in Greece, 399—on the 
authenticity of the Poems of Ho- 
mer, ib. 400—Persian wars and their 
consequences, 401—constitutions of 
the Grecian states, and political 
economy of the Greeks, 402—judi- 
cial institutions, army and navy, 
403—character of Demosthenes, ib. 
—the author’s work calculated to 
elevate the standard of knowledge 
on the government and character 
of Greece, 406. 

Heraclitus, the weeping philosopher, 
surnamed obscure, 242. 

Herodotus, his history among the first 
books to be read by the student in 
Greek, 105. 

Heroic age in Greece, 397—analogous 
to the age of chivalry in modern 
Europe, ib.—and to the character 
and manners of the North American 
Indians, 398. 

Herrmann, his Greek Grammar, 100 
—work on the metres, ib.—edition 
of Vigerus on the Greek idioms, ib. 
—his character as a critic, ib. 

Migh School of Edinburgh, monitorial 
system of education in, 185—de- 
scribed by Professor Griscom, 186. 

Hippah, a fortification in New Zea- 
land, 338. 

Hippocrates, the physician, distin- 
guished as a philosopher, 242. 

Hitchcock, Rev. Edward, his discourse 
on the utility of natural history, 
213. 

Hodgson, Mr, his journey in America 

reviewed, 221—topics discussed by 

him, 222—his remarks on emigra- 
tion, ib.—representations of the 
difficulties to be encountered by 
emigrants in Canada, 223—his 
loose mode of narrating his adven- 
tures, ib.—his tour through the sou- 
thern states, 224—describes a sou- 

thern inn,225—his account of the im- 

mense numbers of turkeys in Norfolk 

226—remarks onthe patrician fami- 
lies in South Carolina, ib.—patrician 
young ladies, 227—his adventures 
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from Charleston to New Orleans, 228 
—goes up the Mississippi in a steam 
beat to Natchez, 229—sees the go- 
vernor of Mississippi, and makes 
reflections on the manners of our 
republican governors, ib.—tells 
frightful stories about the cruelty of 
masters to slaves, 230—his creduli- 
ty, ib.—his adventures from Port- 
land to Portsmouth, 231—describes 
the court of justice at Portsmouth, 
ib.—his ingenious mode of classi- 
fying the inhabitants of the United 
States, ib—characteristics of the 
classes, 232—his amiable temper 
and honest intentions, 233. 
Homer, the question of the authenti- 
city of his poems discussed, 399— 
- Odyssey to be read in the early 
stages of the study of the Greek 
language, 104—remarks on_his 
poems, ib. 
Hornemann, the African traveller, 89. 
Hughes, Mr, his travels in Greece, 
and account of Ali Pacha, 108. 
Humboldt, on the gold and silver of 
Chili, 298—quoted on the potato, 
300. 
Humphrey, Rev. president, his address 
before the Amherst Institution, 407. 


I. 

Ideas, innate, doctrine of, refuted by 
Aristotle, 251. 

Indians, their singular appearance in 
the army of southern Chili, 312.— 
North American, have some resem- 
blance in their manners and cha- 
racter to the heroes of Grecian An- 
tiguity, 398. 

Ingersoll, Mr, his discourse reviewed, 
157—general character of his work, 
158—his remarks on education in 
the United States, 159—opinion on 
the study of the ancient languages, 
160—progress of literature in the 
United States, 161—curious state- 
ments of the number of books pub- 
lished in the United States, 162—on 
the encouragement of the arts and 
sciences in this country, 167—on 
the principles of legislation and ju- 
risprudence in this country compa- 
red with those of Europe, 168— 
number of lawyers in the United 
States, 170—jurisdiction of the 
courts, 171—medical science and 
physicians, ib.—condition and pros- 
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pects of the American clmurch, 172 
—number of congregations in the 
leading sects, 173—curious particu- 
lars of the Catholic church in the 
United States, 174—Jesuits, ib. et 
seq.—parallels belween this country 
and England sometimes run too far, 
177. 

Instruction, monitorial system of, as 
practised by Bell and Lancaster, 184 
—its principal features, ib—~employ- 
ed with great success at Edinburgh, 
by Dr Pillans, 185—reflections on 
its utility, 187. 

Italy, scenes in, remarks on, 192. 


J. 

Jacobs’ Greek Reader reviewed, 280 
et seq. 

Jenkins cited, on elementary books of 
law, 376. 

Jefferson, Mr, his correspondence re- 
specting the colonization of free 
people of color at Sierra Leone, 41 
—his memorial to Congress con- 
cerning the duty on books, 166. 

Johnson, Mrs, narrative of her captiv- 
ity by the Indians, 36. 

Johnson, W. Esq. his reports of cases 
in New York reviewed, 371. 


K. 

Kamco, mother of Ali Pacha, her ilf 
treatment by Cardikiotes, 11]—her 
death, 115. 

Kant, his theory in close resemblance 
with that of Plato, 252. 

Kaunits, prince, his ability as a states- 
man, 5. 

Keill, his indignation at Descartes, 
207. 

Kepler, his notion of the vital power 
of the earth, 275. 

Kiddeekiddee, missionary establish- 
ment at, in New Zealand, 337, 341. 

Knowledge, origin of, a preliminary 
topic in the study of philosophy, 
237. 

Kong Couber, a head man in the Sher- 
bro islands, 46. 


L. 

Lambert, Jonathan, 143. See Tristan 
d’ Acuna. 

Lancaster, Joseph, improved on Bell’s 
method of monitorial instruction, 
184. 

Languages, ancient, particular reasons 
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why they should be studied in our 
schools, 160—advantages to the 
young mind from the discipline of 
studying Latin and Greek, ib.— 
principles inculcated, and feelings 
inspired, by reading the ancient au- 
thors, highly propitious in a free 
government, 161. 

Language of New Zealand, its gram- 
matical peculiarities, 354—resem- 
bles in this respect the Tonga and 
Malayan, ib. 

Lasteyrie, Count, introduced the art of 
lithography into Paris, 189—his me- 
thod of operating, 190. 

Law Reports, their rapid increase, 375 
—numerous at the time of Charles 
If, 376—number of lawtreatises and 
reports in England since the second 
Edward, 377—States of the Union in 
which reports are made by public au- 
thority, ib.—evil of the multiplication 
of reports, 373—a plan for lessen- 
ing the evil suggested, ib.—abridg- 
ments on certain principles recom- 
mended, 381. 

Ledyard, John, the American travel- 
ler, and first person employed by the 
London African Association to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa, 89—his 
journal of a voyage round the world 
with Cook, 332, 334, nofe—contains 
facts not found in any other ac- 
count, 333—was near Cook’s per- 
son when he was killed, ib.—re- 
marks on his singular and eventful 
life, ib.—his observation on the na- 
ture of government among barba- 
reus people, 336—cited, 344—his 
vocabulary of New Zealand and 
Otaheitan words, 354. 

Eeibnitz, his notion of the origin of 
the earth, 275. 

Le Poivre, his work on Cochin China, 
141. 

Teucippus, founder of the atomic doc- 
trine, 268. 

Leyden, Dr, quoted on the climate of 
western Africa, 85. 

Taterary Societies, benefit of annual 
discourses in, 178. 

Laterature in the United States, 161— 
reasons why it runs in particular 
channels, ib.—it grows with the 
other improvements of the country, 
162. 

Lithography, its origin and history, 
188 et seq.— invented by Sennefelder 
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at Munich, ib—mode of operating, 
189—the art introduced into Paris 
by Count Lasteyrie, ib.—adopted 
by Westall in England, 190—Las- 
teyrie’s method as described by Pro- 
fessor Griscom, ib.—objects which 
can be best represented by it, ib.— 
much cheaper than the old mode on 
copper, 191. 

Locke, his refutation of the doctrine of 
innate ideas nearly the same as that 
of Aristotle, 252. 

London, approach to it described, 179. 

Louis XVI, king of France, portrait of 
his character by Madame Campan, 
1]—his love for the mechanical arts, 
especially for working in iron and 
hammering out locks and keys, 1b. 
—a rigid observer of the rules of the 
church, ib.—anecdote of his convey- 
ing anvils and iron tools into his 
private library, and working there 
with a locksmith, 12—his dialogue 
with Cardinal de Rohan concerning 
the famous diamond necklace, 14 
—queen’s character of him, 25— 
remarkable instance of his inefficien- 
cy, 26—his timid and wavering con- 
duct, when attacked in his palace on 
the 10th of August, 30 et seq. 

Louis XVII, king of France, portrait 
of his character as drawn by Ma- 
dame Campan, 12. 

Lovewell, his celebrated fight with the 
Indians in New Hampshire, 35. 

Lucas’s Cabinet Atlas, contains maps 
embracing the surface of the whole 
world, 388—maps showing the com- 
parative heights of mountains and 
length of rivers, ib.—maps of the 
United States and the West Indies, 
drawn chiefly by Mr Lucas, 389— 
his maps of South America remark- 
ably well drawn, ib.—beautiful ex- 
ecution of his atlas, 390. 

Lucretius, his poem De Rerum Natu- 
ra, 270—extraordinary for its beau- 
ty and power, ib.—Dryden’s criti- 
cism on it, ib—Casaubon on the pu- 
rity of its latinity, 271—Cicero its 
first editor, ib. 

Ludlow, governor, quoted on African 
wars, 74. 

Lully, Raymond, 264—De Gerando’s 
memoirs respecting him, 265. 


M. 


Mahometanism, embraced by many of 
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the negroes in the central and wes- 
tern parts of Africa, 81. 

Mail, transportation of the, how the 
laws concerning it are evaded, 224. 
Mal’aria of Rome, remarks on, 195 et 
sey.—season when it prevails, ib— 
places in which it occurs, ib.—once 
thought to have been a dense exha- 
lation from the Pontine marshes, 
196—number of patients suffering 
under the disease produced by the 
malaria, received in the hospital at 
Rome in 1818, and the year follow- 
ing, ib. note—Pope Pius VI under- 
took to drain the Pontine marshes 
with the view of stopping the mal’a- 
ria, 197—cause not to be sought in 
the marshes, but in the soil around 
Rome, 198—decline of Rome in the 
middle ages not to be ascribed to the 
mal’aria, 199—Gregory XII did not 


Medical colleges and schools in the 





United States, 171. 


Mercer, Hon. Charles F. his address 


at the first meeting of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, 42—extract from his 
letter, 49. 


Mesurado, Cape, on the west coast 


of Africa, 52—territory purchased 
there by Lieutenant Stockton, and 
Dr Ayres for the American Colo- 
nization Society, 53—troubles with 
the neighboring chiefs after the con- 
tract was made, and the colonists 
had arrived, 56—houses erected and 
colonists established, ib.—hostilities 
of the natives, ib.—fortification 
erected by captain Spence, 57—re- 
gular sailing packet between Balti- 
more and Mesurado, ib.—local sit- 
uation favorable, 85—testimony of 
several writers to its general heal- 

































establish himself at the Lateran on 
account of the mal’aria, 200—the 
site of ancient Rome described by 
reason of this pestilence, 201— its 
invasions on the modern city, ib.— 
melancholy result anticipated from 
the ravages already made, 202—no 
chemical difference has been detect- 
ed between the mal’aria and the 
common air, ib.—it is known only 
in its effects, 203—desolating ap- 
pearance of the country where the 
malaria prevails, ib. 204. 
Malay, description of a, 95. 
Malte-Brun, his political and histori- 
. cal account of Ali Pacha reviewed, 
106—his character as a writer, 109. 

Mariner, Mr, a resident in the Tonga 
Islands, cited, 349, 351. 

Marshall, Chief Justice, president of 
the Richmond Auxiliary Coloniza- 
tion Society, 90. 

Marsden, Rev. Mr, his visits to New 
Zealand, 330—his journal, 332— 
carried horses and cattle to the isl- N. 
and, 334—purchased a tract of Natural History, utility of, 203. 
land for a missionary establishment, New Hampshire, historical collections 
337—describes the customs of the relating to, 33—Dr Belknap’s His- 
natives in regard to the heads of tory of, 34—early Indian wars in, 
their chiefs killed in battle, 340—his 35—Historical Society of, 38. 
amusing description of the speeches Newspapers, influence of, in the Uni- 
of three warriors urging their party ted States, compared with that of 
to take up arms against a neighbor- England, 167. 
ing tribe, 342. New York, schools in, 288—extract 

Muryland, reports of canal commis- from a report of the superintendent 
sioners in, 217. of schools, 285—number of students 

Matthiae, his Greek Grammar, 100. in the colleges, 286—numbers at- 


thiness, ib. et seq. 

Methodists in America, 173. 

Miller’s address for the benefit of the 
Greeks, 411. 

Missionary establishments in New Zea- 
land, 330, 332—lands purchased of 
the natives by the missionaries, 337 
—their exertions and perils, 354. 

Missionary Register, cited, 347. 

Molina, his history of Chili, 292— its 
accuracy and value, ib.—translated 
into English by an American, 293— 
Molina’s account of unpublished 
manuscripts concerning Chili, ib.— 
describes the mines and mining, 
298, 299—on the commerce of Chi- 
li, 302. 

Montague, lady M. W. her saying in 
regard to the religion of the Alba- 
nians, 109 

Moore, Mr, his annals of the town of 
Concord, 407. 

Muctar, son of Ali Pacha, 116. 
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tending common schools compared 
with those of the states, ib.—school 
funds, their sources and amount, 
287—Supreme Court of, 204— 
modes of practice in, 206 et seq.— 
laws of, 207. 

New Zealand, when first discovered 
by Tasman, 329—Cooke’s first visit 
to it, ib—very little known of it 
before that period, ib—Mr Mars- 
den’s visit to, 330, 332—customs of 
the people on meeting their friends 
aiter a long absence, 331—produ- 
ces the cowry tree, valuable for 
masts of large vessels, 330, 332— 
Ledyard’s account of, 332—cha- 
racteristics of the people, 334— 
their food and clothing, 335—houses 
and modes of taking rest, ib.— 
government, 336—their insatiable 
thirst for war, 337—remarkable in- 
stance in a chief who had been in 
Encziand, 338—their fortifications 
and implements of wartare, ib.— 
eagerness to procure muskets and 
powder, 339—causes of war innu- 
merable, 340—practices of war re- 
specting the heads of their chiefs, 
ib.—war dance, 342—orators in- 
cite the people to arms, ib—speech 
of an old warrior, 343—war canoes, 
344—devour prisoners 
war, ib.—shocking scene-of canni- 
balism aiter one of the great chief 
Shungie’s expeditions, 346—con- 
trasts of their character, 347— 
strength of their natural affec- 
tions, ib.—kindness to the missio- 
naries, 348—anecdotes illustrating 
these traits, ib.—custom of tattoo- 
ing, ib.—how performed, 349— its 
origin and utility, ib.—tabooig, 
how performed, 350—its various 
purposes, 351—penalty for break- 
ing a taboo, ib.—story of Palavali 
illustrating the power of the taboo 
over the mind, 352—this custom 
answers the same ends as laws in 
other countries, 353—religion of the 
New Zealanders, ib.—language, ib. 
grammar and vocabulary of the, 
354—labors and prospects of the 
missionaries, 355. 

Yominalists of the middle ages, their 
theories and controversies, 260— 
Roselinus founder of the sect, ib. 

Noncontagion, doctrine of, 172. 

Vova Scotia, negroes from, first set- 
tled the colony at Sierra Leone, 82. 
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Onam, the ancient name for Cochin 
China, 140. 

Opium Eater, confessions of an, re- 
viewed, 90—character of the work, 
91— incidents in the life of an opi- 
um eater, 93. 

Ovaile, Father, his work on Chili, 289 
—his death at Lima, ib. 

Ovid, his account of the creation taken 
almost literally from the first books 
of Genesis, 272. 


7s 

Palavali, a chief of the Tonga Islands, 
anecdote of, 352. ; 

Parga unsuccessfully attacked by Ali 
Pacha, 127—soon after occupied by 
the English, ib—passed into the 
hands of the French at the treaty 
of Tilsit, 128—-was again possessed 
by the English, ib.—obtained by 
Ali Pacha, 129. 

Park, testimony of, concerning the 
mild character of the Africans, 76 
—quoted, 85, nole. 

Parliament, British, its mode of doing 
business, 169— its imperfections, ib. 
—commands admiration for its dig- 
nity and brilliant political perfor- 
mances, 170. 

Pation, Professor, his address at Mid- 
diebury, 230. 

Paugus, the celebrated Indian chief, 
who fought with Lovewell at Pe- 
quachett, 35. 

Philosophy, history of, 234 et seq.— 
three great objects of all philoso- 
phy, 237—five periods of philoso- 
phical advancement, 239—philoso- 
phy of Pythagoras, 241—of Demo- 
critus, ib.—of Anexagoras, 242—of 
the Sophists, 244—of Plato, 247, 
251—of Aristotle, 249—of the Alex- 
andrian Platonists,255—of the Ara- 
bians, 253—auspicious change in 
the department of philosophy, 265. 

Philosophical Society, American, 157. 

Plato, his philosophy the foundation 
of the opinions of the modern idea- 
lists, 245—parallel between him 
and Aristotle, 246—portrait of his 
character, 247—his opinions, 250— 
indebted for his doctrine of ideas 
in some degree to Pythagoras, 252 
—his cosmogony, 268. 

Pilot, a Tale of the Sea, reviewed, 314 
—criticisms of, 315—analysis of 
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the work, 316—the story thoroughly 
American, 328. 

Platonists, Alexandrian, a summary of 
their doctrines, 258. 

Plutarch, to be read early by the 
Greek student, 108. 

Poetry, its chief value, 40—Words- 
worth, theory concerning, 368, 362, 
364. 

Poland, partition of, 21 et seq. 

Pontine Marshes, erroneously thought 
to have been the source of the 
Malaria in Rome, 196—unhealthy 
from the decay of vegetable matter, 
ib.—first drained by Appius Clau- 
dius, when he built the Appian Way, 
ib.—probably drained by Trajan, 
197—Pope Pius VI undertook to 
bring them into a state of cultiva- 
tion, ib.—canal commenced by him 
enlarged by the French, ib.—their 
desolate appearance, 198. 

Popkin, Dr, his edition of the Collec- 
tanea Majora, 235. 

Poqueville, credit due to his account 
of Ali Pacha, 103—anecdotes re- 
lated by him, 118, 120, 129. 

Potato, account of, by Molina and 
Humboldt, 300, 301. 

Practice in the Supreme Court of New 
York, treatise on, reviewed, 2U4— 
remarks on the work, 2U5—analysis 
of it, 206 et seq.—sources of the 
author’s information, 209. 

Presbyterian church, its congregations 
and ministers, 173. 

Prison Discipline, Mrs Fry’s labors in 
improving it, 180 et seq.—Phila- 
delphia system, 133. See Mrs 
Fry. 

Pythagoras, his notions of the first 
principles of philosophy, 240. 


R. 

Realists, their opinions and controver- 
sies with the Nominalists, 260. 

Reports. See Law Reports. 

Richelieu, Cardinal de, was opposed 
to the alliance between France and 
Austria, 6. 

Robertson, quoted on Chili, 297. 

Rochefaucault, Duke de la, quoted, 
183. 

Rodolph, a poem, remarks on, 217. 

Rohan, Cardinal de, duped in the af- 
fair of the diamond necklace, 14—~ 
imprisoned in the Bastile, 15—tried 

and acquitted, 19—his residence as 
























































ambassador at the Court of Vienna, 
2U. 

Rome, malaria of, 195—fatal effects 
ot it, 195—tatal effects of the mala- 
dy on the inhabitants, 196—volcanic 
formation of the country around it, 
198—its dark period when the pa- 
pal power was established at Avig- 
non, 200—site of the ancient city 
gradually given up by the encroach- 
ments of the mal’aria, 20]—increase 
of the malaria into the modern 
city, ib.—probable consequence will 
be the desolation and ruin of the 
present city, 204. 

Roman Catholic church in America, 
174—short historical sketch, ib. et 
seq.—Jesuits settled here at the be- 
ginning of the present century, 175 
—Sulpitian Society at Baltimore, 
ib.— institution at Emmittsburg, ib. 
—extent of the Catholic Church in 
the western country, 176. 

Romans, Epistle to the, Notes on, 409. 

Kosefinus, founder of a sect called 
nominalists, 260. 


S. 

Saigon, a principal town in the inte- 
rior of Cochin China, 150—its ap- 
pearance as approached up the 
river Donnai, on which it stands, 
ib.—mercantile business carried on 
by women, 15l—people_thievish 
and troublesome to foreigners, ib—_ , 
great canal at Saigon, 154—Chris- 
tian church inthe city under the 
care of Italian missionaries, ib— 
anecdote illustrating the disinteres- 
tedness of Father Joseph, a mis- 
sionary, 155. 

Salt, essay on, 214—quantity manu- 
factured in the United States, ib.— 

Scenes in Italy, Essays on, reviewed 
192. 

Schools, account of, in New York, 284 
—number of children attending 
them, 285—amount of funds for 
supporting them, 287. 

Sennefelder, mventor of lithographic 
drawing, i85—his first attempts 
and progress, 18y. 

Shainitra, sister of Ali Pacha, taken 
prisoner by the Cardikiotes, 111. 
Sherbro, king, his singular conterence 
with Mr Mills, and Mr Burgess, 47 
—his symbol of regal dignity, ib. 
—aislands, visited by the agents of 
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the Colonization, Society, 45—cus- 
toms of the people, ib. et seq.— 
country low and unhealthy, 50. 

Shipwreck, described in the Pilot, 323 
et seq. 

Shunghie, a powerful chief of New 
Zealand, 331—sells the missionaries 
land, 337—goes to England, 3389— 
exchanges all the presents he re- 
ceived tor muskets and powder, 340 
—his bloody wars and cannibalism, 
346—deportment towards the mis- 
sionaries, 355. 

Sierra Leone, its flourishing condition, 
65—its commerce, ib.—articles ex- 
ported, ib.—schools tor native Af- 
ricans, 783—first settled by Negroes 
from Nova Scotia, 82—an example 
favorable to the project of estab- 
lishing a colony at Mesurado, 32. 

Slave Trade, short history of its abo- 
lition in this country, 65—first re- 
cognised as piracy by the Congress 
of the United States, 66—remarka- 
ble cases decided by judge Van Ness 
and judge Story, ib. note—presi- 
dent’s message to Congress con- 
cerning the, adopted by him tor 
carrying the operation of the laws 
on the slave trade into efiect, 67— 
this can only be done by a colony 
in Africa, ib.—thus far the laws 
have been chietly executed through 
the instrumentality of the coloniza- 
tion society, 68—wretched eflect of 
the slave trade onthe Africans in 
their own country, 73—how it would 
be affected by colonization, 74—<de- 
piorable superstitions to which it 
has given rise, 75. 

Socrates, the most remarkable person 
in the history of philosophy, 239— 
the preceptor of Plato, 249. 

Soosoo, country in Africa, 77. 

Sophists, their philosophical princi- 
ples, 244. 

Spotorno, Mr, his Memoir of Colum- 

. bus, 415. 

Staunton, Sir George, his account of 
Cochin China extremely scanty, 
i4). 

Stockton, Lieutenant, engaged in the 
purchase of Cape Mesurado, 53. 
Story, Mr Justice, his decision in the 
case of the French ship, La Jeune 
Eugenie, concerning the slave trade, 
66, note. 

Suliotes, their brave defeace against 
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the attacks of Ali Pacha, 117 et 
seq.—were at length defeated, 119 
—again attacked, 122—assist Ali, 
135. 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
its dignity and authority, 372 et 
seq. 


» 

Tabooing, a custom peculiar to the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, 350— 
its meaning and objects, ib.—singu- 
lar custom at the Tonga islands, 
351—anecdote of the chief Palavali 
illustrating the power of the taboo, 
352—origin and utility of the cus- 
tom, ib. 353. 

Tanner's Atlas, what it embraces, 383 
—its object as explained by the au- 
thor, ib.—his map of South Ameri- 
ca, 384—his remarks on the north- 
ern boundary line of the United 
States, 385—merits of his Atlas, 
386, 387. 

Tariff, Letter on the, 413—how it 
afiects the Southern and Western 
country, ib. 

Tasman, a Dutch navigator, discover- 
ed New Zealand, 329. 

Taitooing in the South Sea Islands, 
348—how performed, ib.—diflerent 
modes at the Sandwich Islands, the 
Tovga Islands, and New Zealand, 
349—answers the purpose of a coat 
of arms, ib.—origin and utility of 
the custom, ib. 350. 

Taxes on property, as practised in the 
Grecian cities, 402. 

Thales, imperfect knowledge of his 
opinions, even among the philoso- 
phers of Greece, 24(\—chiefly de- 
voted to physical science, ib. 

Thiersch, great merit of his Greek 
Grammar, 1()1—critical remarks on 
his Grammar, ib. 

Thucydides, 105. 

Tonga Islands, customs of, 349, 341. 

Too, a native of New Zealand, his 
description of the warlike propensi- 
ty of his countrymen, 338. 

Tophail, an Arabian philosopher, his 
character and writings, 259. 

Torrey, Dr, his Flora ot the United 
States, 214. 

Tristan d’Acuna, description of this 
island, 143—sovereignty of the soil 
claimed by the eccentric Jonathan 
Lambert of Salem, ib—his death, 
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and the dispersion of his compan- 
ions, 144. 

Turner, professor, his Notes on the 
Romans, 409. 

Tyng, D. A. Esq. his Reports review- 
ed, 371—their characteristics, 374. 


U. 
Undine, a tale from the German, 412 
—critical remarks on it, 413. 
Universalists in the United States, 173. 
Ulysses, a distinguished leader in the 
Greek revolution, devoted to the 
cause of Ali Pacha, 130. 


V. 

Van Ness, Judge, his decision in the 
ship Plattsburgh, concerning the 
slave trade, 66, note. 

Van Rensselaer, Dr, his essay on salt, 
214. 

Vatican at Rome, has been an unsafe 
residence for two centuries on ac- 
count of the mal’aria, 200 

Vidaurre, his account of Chili, 290— 
its accuracy praised by Molina, ib. 

Vienna, Congress at, the solemn and 
faithless engagement into which it 
entered concerning the slave trade, 
64. 


W. 

Walsh, Robert, his Appeal cited, 65, 
note. 

Washington, Judge, first president of 
the Colonization Society, 43. 

Westminster Review, 419—its political 
tone, ib.—its spirit in regard to 
America, 424. 

Wheaton, H. Esq. his eighth volume 
of Reports reviewed, 371—its cha- 
racteristic merits, 372. 

Whiston, his theory of the earth, 274 
ascribes its origin to a comet, ib. 


White, Mr, his voyage to the China 
Sea reviewed, 140—sailed from Sa- 
lem, 141—advertisement to his 
work, 142—touched at the island of 
Tristan d’Acuna, 143—his account 
of Lambert’s taking possession of 
the island, ib.—arrives at the Coast 
of Cochin China, 144—first inter- 
view with the people, 145 et seq.— 
his difficulties in procuring a cargo, 
151—his descriptions of the man- 
ners and habits of the people, 152 
et seq.—character of his work, 156. 
See Cochin China. 

Wilberforce, Mr, his kind reception of 
the agents of the Colonization So- 
ciety, 43—zeal in suppressing the 
slave trade, 73. 

Wordsworth, his poems reviewed, 356 
et seq.—reasons why they have 
been so little read in this country, 
ib.—his general defects, 357—he 
often wants dignity in language and 
thoughts, 358—quoted in defence 
of himself on this head, ib.—pur- 
sues his thoughts too far, 359—his 
numerous beauties and excellences, 
362—his general principles and 
habits of writing, 363—his theory 
respecting the language of poetry, 
364—the great distinction of his 
poetry, 366—his power of animated 
and minute description, 369. 


X. 
Xenophanes, his notion of the stars 
and heavens, 267. 


| 4 
Yanina, residence of Ali Pacha, 115 
—destroyed by him when attacked 
by the forces of the Sultan, 183. 
See 4li Pacha. 
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Page 273, line 15 from top, for ‘ bishop,’ read ‘ Dr ;'—p. 60,1. 21 from top, 
insert ‘a’ before ‘remediable ;'—p. 341, 1. 14 from top, for ‘ bought,’ read 


brought.’ 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


A Mew Periorical Tork, 


TO BE CALLED 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER 
OF 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
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Cummines, Hituiarp & Co. and Ottver Everett propose 
to publish, by subscription, a new work, to be entitled The 
American Annual Register of History and Politics. For the 
general plan of the work, they refer to the subjoined expo- 
sition of the editor. It is the intention of the publishers to 
spare no efforts or expense, to make it worthy of the public 
attention. It will be printed annually, in one octavo volume, 
of about 900 large pages, of which a considerable portion will 
be in small type. The present design of the publishers is to 
issue the the volume, in two parts, consisting each of about 450 
pages; and published about the months of July and January 
respectively. Should, however, the nature of the work be 
found on trial to render it highly convenient to issue the 
whole volume at once, the publishers reserve to themselves 


the liberty of such an arrangement. 





Couditions. 


Tue American Annual Register shall be printed on handsome paper 
with a good type, in an annual volume of about 900 pages, to be issued 
in two parts, semiannually. 

The annual subscripiion price is $5, or $2,50 for each part. 


The first part will be published in the month of July next. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD AND CO. 
OLIVER EVERETT. 


Boston. March 1, 1824. 
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THE 


AMERICAN ANNUAL REGISTER 


OF 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
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Tue oldest work, under the title of an Annual Register, 
is believed to be that which was first published by Dodsley. 
The plan of it was suggested to that bookseller by Mr Burke, 
and the first volume was issued in 1758. If any testimony to 
the value of this work were needed, beyond the fact that 
Burke himself was, for some years, the principal contributor to 
the historical part of it, it might be found in the rapid call for 
three or four editions of some of the first volumes. Not only 
has the work, commenced under these favorable auspices, been 
continued in England to the present day; but rival publica- 
tions of great merit have for several years appeared both at 
London and at Edinburgh. The historical portion of the lat- 
ter is reputed to be the production of Mr Southey and Sir 
Walter Scott. So strongly has the general opinion been pro- 
nounced in favor of this species of publication, that the Asiatic 
Annual Register has been undertaken, for the affairs of the 
East alone. In France, for the five last years, a similar work 
has been published, under the name of the Annuaire historique 
universelle. Nor has the utility of such a work remained 
unacknowledged in America. ‘Three highly respectable pub- 
lications, substantially of the kind in question, have been 
within a few years commenced in this country, and though 
not permanently continued, they were received in a manner, 
decisive of the public approbation of works of this character. 

No country perhaps in the world could be named, for 
which an Annual Register of History and Politics is better 
calculated than this. As there is no country, where the 
people, in their free, popular capacity, furnish so much of 
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the materials of their own history, and have so great an agency 
in the politics of the country, there must be a proportionate 
call for information on these subjects. The daily press, it 


is true, is constantly diffusing information to the extremes of 


the country, and bringing it back from the extremes to the 
centre. There are, however, probably but few persons, who 
have not felt that the very abundance, with which this intel- 
ligence is poured out, is, after the lapse of any considerable 
period, fatal to distinctness of recollection in detail, and often 
to accuracy in remembering general results. The duty and 
interest of the conductors of the daily press lead them to 
spread before their readers the news of the day. Whether 
it be true, false, or exaggerated, time alone can decide. In this 
way the most contradictory accounts follow each other in 
rapid succession, and a confusion results of names, dates, and 
places, beyond the power of the cursory reader to remove. 
There are few persons, who, after having for the last fifteen 
years, read one or two daily newspapers, almost every 
one of which has contained intelligence from the late Spanish 
possessions in America, can give even an accurate outline of the 
present state of the free governments there. ‘There are prob- 
ably few, who, without having bestowed particular attention 
on the subject, would be able to state much in detail the pro- 
gress of the revolution in Greece; an event which is daily grow- 
ing in importance. Even the events of the three or four last 
years in Spain, extraordinary as they have been in their char- 
acter and result, can be but imperfectly understood by those, 
who have resorted to no other means of information than the 
cursory perusal of the newspapers. 

Nor do our national politics less deserve and require a 
work of this kind. It need not be urged that the record of 
them contained in the newspapers is far too cumbrous for 
preservation. Few persons preserve a file of newspapers ; 
and the abundance of extraneous matter in them, as well as 
the plan and objects of the daily press, render the newspa- 
pers an inconvenient manual record of political-events. The 
state papers submitted annually to congress are rather the 
materials for a political history than a political history itself. 
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They are too voluminous to be conveniently preserved. Not 
being published for sale, it is not very easy to procure a reg- 
ular supply of them from year to year; and when these two 
difficulties are overcome, a selection and a condensation of 
them are necessary, before they can conveniently be used as a 
historical record of our politics. It would seem then that 
there must be an evident utility in a judicious history of the 
public political business from year to year. The doings and de- 
bates of congress would furnish the chief materials for this 
history ; the state papers, printed by order of congress, would 
contain the proper illustrations and vouchers; while such 
public political proceedings of the various states, as connect 
themselves with the subjects agitated in congress, might be 
added, to complete the survey of this part of our contempo- 
rary history. 

The politics of our country are not all that deserve a con- 
nected historical relation. All its great interests, the national 
industry in all its forms, the various arts and pursuits by which 
the public wealth is accumulated, distributed, consumed, and 
reproduced, are so many subjects which deserve a record. 
All who are called to think, counsel, and act on these subjects, 
stand in need, it would seem, of a connected view from year 
to year of the facts and occurrences of moment, in reference 
to these great interests. The progress of improvement among 
us would be better understood, if, at the close of the year, a 
view of its march in every part of the country were presented. 
The great rapidity of our growth, the extension of our terri- 
tory, the multiplication of our numbers, the accumulation of 
national wealth, are all circumstances, which render such a 
view more necessary in this country, than in others where 
society is wholly or nearly stationary. 

If the nation, as such, furnishes so many subjects for an 
annual history of its progress, our states, as separate political 
bodies, are severally the scenes of very important transac- 
tions. The happy division of powers between the national 
and state sovereignties (by which, in all national concerns, the 
weakest member of the confederacy is protected by the whole 
power of the union; while the general government is relieved 
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from the odium of municipal administration) is, beyond all 
question, the most signal discovery in human politics. The 
more it is contemplated, the more its beauty, its wisdom, and its 
vast utility appear. But it is evident, that the partition of pow- 
ers gives an importance, unknown in other countries, to local 
affairs. Our national interests are not our only great interests. 
All our important concerns are not transacted at the capital. 
In Europe the king may be the state, as one of the most 
famous kings declared he was; and the metropolis may be 
the nation. But it is not so here. Affairs of great interest, 
of great dignity, and of great historical moment are often trans- 
acted in this country, within the limits of a state. Besides 
our National Register, therefore, we propose to present, under 
the head of each state in the union, a succinct account of 
of whatever of general interest has occurred in each state 
respectively, in the course of the year. Such a view of what 
is doing and occurring in every part of the confederacy, 
brought within a compass and into a form, in which it is con- 
veniently accessible to all, must have the good effect of mak- 
ing citizens in sections of the country remote from each other, 
acquainted with their mutual condition, and consequently of 
impressing them more strongly with the vastness of the re- 
sources distributed throughout the land, and with the excel- 
lence of the federative system, which binds its numerous and 
distant parts into a well compacted whole. 

The present period appears to be favorable to an under- 
taking, like that which is now proposed. It is generally un- 
derstood that the politics of Europe have undergone a consid- 
erable change, since the overthrow of Napoleon. A very 
important alliance of the principal continental sovereigns has 
succeeded to his individual domination. The refusal of Eng- 
land to become a party to this alliance, and her dissent from 
its counsels on some highly important occasions have given 
an aspect to European politics ominous of still farther strug- 
gles. The avowed principle of. the sovereign allies, that 
they are leagued to resist all political reforms not suggested 
by themselves, and the general reaction of the people against 
a policy of such primitive despotism give a peculiar interest to 
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the political condition of the other hemisphere. As _ the 
question there is between popular liberty and a despotism 
if sometimes mild yet always absolute, it has become the 
first occasion, on which the people of America have been 
able, heartily and without qualification, to take a side with 
one of the parties in European politics. One great scene 
in this struggle is hardly brought to a close in Spain; and 
another in Greece is in full action. To throw the stronger 
light on the events m these countries and on the posture of 
the leading states of Europe, we propose, in our first volume, 
to present our readers with a history of the Holy Alliance 
and a sketch of the great national events, which have trans- 
pired since its formation by the treaty at Paris of September 
96, 1815. 

But nothing in the old world can be considered as so im- 
portant as the era which has just commenced in the new. 
Leaving out of consideration the astonishing development of 
our own resources as a nation, the erection of the new states 
in Spanish America is incontestably an event of an importance 
equalled by that of no other in modern history, since our own 
revolution. The revolutions by which the erection of these 
states has been brought about; the vicissitudes which still 
mark the progress of some of them; the menaces from 
Europe of an attempt to reduce them to colonial subjection ; 
and the solemn voice, in which our government has spoken of 
such an interference, are circumstances which call the atten- 
tion of the politician to this part of the American continent. 
They create a necessity, perhaps before unknown, of collect- 
ing and diffusing information among our citizens, whose free 
institutions give a value to private opinion, which it no where 
else possesses, and of consequence produce a demand for the 
best means, by which the formation of private opinion can be 
aided. The important progress already made in some of 
these new states and the interesting political condition of all 
have decided us to introduce into our first volume a narrative 
of their history, from the commencement of the revolutionary 
movements to the present time. 
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For the purposes, at which we have hinted, no vehicle 
seems better adapted than An Annual Register of History and 
Politics, on the general plan on which the works of this kind 
are conducted in England and France; with such improve- 
ments as the peculiar condition of things in America has sug- 
gested. With the varying aspect of the political world, at 
home and abroad, different parts of the plan will require 
greater or less expansion, and reasonable latitude must also 
be reserved for such modifications of its contents in propor- 
tion and distribution, as experience may dictate or the public 
judgment call for. With this understanding, the general plan 

will comprise the follow parts : 


Parr Il. General Mistory. 


{. History of the United States of America for the year, 
containing 
1°. An account of all events of national importance, 
especially of the doings of congress. Under this head, 
the most important speeches will be given as reported 
in the National Intelligencer. 
2°. An account of all events of importance, in the several 
states, not already related under the former head. 

I]. History of the several independent states of America 
south of the United States for the year, viz. Mexico, 
Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru: Brazil. 

Ill. History of the several states of Kurope for the year. 


Part Il. Chronicle. 


Notices of important and curious events, not forming 2 
} ; 
part of the general historical narrative. 





























APPENDIX TO THE CHRONIGLE. 


Important state papers. 
Remarkable trials and law cases. 

Statistical tables. . 

Notices of inventions and discoveries. 
Obituary notices of distinguished characters. 
General miscellany. 


It will be the endeavor of the editor to execute the work, 
on the foregoing plan, in such a manner as to condense the 
greatest amount of fact into the most intelligible form. On 
the topics, which connect themselves with party politics, he 
will study a modest impartiality. It will be his duty rather 
to collect and arrange the materials for forming a judgment, 
than to assume the province of expressing one; and his wish 
and aim, in this respect, will be, that his work may exhibit 
something of the tranquillity and fairness of history. A work 
of the character indicated appears to him worthy of being 
diligently performed; and thus performed likely to be useful, 
both as a vehicle of present information and as a con- 
venient book of reference. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 
Cambridge, March 1, 1824. 
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